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Taſlefol * up in patent Paper; and embelliſhed with a headtifully. Re 
Prarz from Narosz of the Moss Rosx, we, a plain Duplicate, in- 
-- ended as an Exerciſe for the juvenile Pencil; t emblematical 


FxowTrsprece, deſigned: and engraved by Artiſts of If the Celebrity, zoe 
a engraved Title Page, of 
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| 3 UNIVERSAL "anromroRY 
[ Erben INSTRUCTION, AND ator; 


 INTESDED TO OPEN THE TENDER MIND ro an AegTarnTancs witH Br, | 


| MORALS, AND science, THEY Works or NATURE 5nd by aft; n | 
Fo SERVE a AN USEFUL AUXILIARY TO PUBLIC AND | . * 
0 PRIVATE TUITION. | * 1 1 
* lie e — 3 e * 
101 n 4 Delibtnſal tate to rear o rear the tender thought, | 17 e 
TTPe)ho teach the young jdea how to thoot, TT Oo. 
- 0 pour the freſh inftrution o'er the ming. | 
W Ms breathe or entivening ſpirit, and to fix. 1 
2 e -. Ts ge'rouy purpoſe in the glowing breaſt.” _ FRONION. 
l rftee for the Emrons, and ſold by: J. Wirxen, No. 44s nnn Reus 1 
B. Nywarny, the Corner of St. Paul's huren rd; and all other Boo 717 and Sta- bw 
__ - tioners in Great Britin, Iretand, and Ametien All Communications to reſſach to 1 
mme Editors, at J. Walker's, vosr rip; and Copies of School and other Books inten 79 
rn are reſpeAfully requeſted ty be ſent to the ſame place, to enfure eaply | 4 
"Ris * — will maks's neat Pile, and an, engraved Title. Pa ge will be ien ith | "= 
Dy es . Ceach. The <vhole will in tune form 4 complere Juvenile r . x . 4 
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SIONS : are. My valuable W 

, Ae ke . Ide perfor! alone gives . ari unequivocal claim to * * | 

artihces have already been played off to attract notice and to gain patronage, © - 2, 

4 ene new-candidate for its favour with: a je n ec ES Ol 
dis de ever oconfcivus of refit of inrention, if he bis any acquaintance with life, he | 

| - _ expda to encounter the fhinfes of fition, and to'paſy throagh he ordeal of ſuſpi 2 

Animated, howerer, with the . Benourhdie ambivion_of being facther ſerviceabl | 


33 * riſing generation, — diſregarding the temporaty impreſſion of doubt as to their mo- 
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ed, that the: you : oh both. g had ng appropejats periodical pyb1ication , which might * 
ve as an l a ſtudly, as r ene e companion ef the 
e _ It was lamented, fronrexperiencez*that the tender mind was left to deſultot7 
MS reading, w; tho books of, regylar inſtitution, wert cloſed ; and it was expoſed to tbe 
ar Aanger f being De or of having its 27 ined by wrong 
models. Thoſe inconveniences they thoùghit might be eafily obviated by a judicious monthly 
. r calrulated at onge to ſerve as x ſtimulus and ah example; and that much ghod 
would teſult from ſuch a meaſure. The exifting deficiency in this reſpe& was indeed ſo pal- 
pable, that they framediately concerted means to ſapply k. They mutually 9 dom mos 7 
athſtance in the execution of the work they engaged öther auxiliaries, poſſrſſed of approved 

talents and learned eaſe; and they made themſel ves ſute, that many of theit brethren who 

are till honburably toiling iu the vineyatd of education, would be occasionally contributors, 
1 and add to perfeftion of their plan. They even looked forwatd with a well-grounded | ' 
hope, that, in a work of this nature,, ivgenious) youths would feel an inclination to try tis 
bend the bow of-literature ; and determined to afford facilities for their juvenile attempts. 
Wich cegard to the ſubjefts-which the Editots mean to embrace, it is impoſſible to enter 
into details. They will be as diverfified as literature itſelf, as extenſtve às the bounds of 
ference, as muliifarious as the objects of taſte. It may, however, be ſatisfactory to enumerate 
. fomeof the leading traits of their plan. 'Theſe will conſiſt of obſervations on rvoLITE Ler- a 
maren; Monir Es84ys, and insrrRUCTIVE' Talts;z, Maxins for the conduct of life,; 
, amuſing and intereſting - ANzcvoTEs; + GEOGRAPHICAL DesCr1IPTLONs ; delimeations of 
Max8zrs, 'Laws, Govzennatints, aid Rrilcioks; ExrrRacts from curiquy and uſeful : 
Bodks; BIoGRiPulcal SKETCHES of ExiNExT Men and Womex, in every Tphere of 
life and every claſs of merit, With appoſite refletions; Pderat, Oonicivat and SELECTED, 
calculated to improve the taſte, and to win by its faſcinations to the cauſe of virtue; views 
of ArTs, Sciexces, INVENTIONS, and D1$COVERIES, ancient and modern; PHILOSOPH1- 7 
Cal EAKMNrurs; remarkable Occunrexcis; ſhort and impartial Cxiricisus on 

Booxs intended for Stitgdns afid Vous Prörin þ Srnieruhes onthe bea modes o 8 
EpvcarTiony and ſelections from the HisTory bf NaTtre; both anitnate and inanimate, 
particularly Bo1axy. a | D. i 
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* R of the plan, however, to be 1 nor will prolix eſſays be adi | 
> The intention/is rather to Excite cutiolity than to /gratify i. to invite to the genuine on- 
tains of knowledge by imparting a taſte of their ſweets, not to pall the ſenſe at once by too 
copious draughits. Evxery-artic e, however ſhort, will tend to eftabliſh ſome fa, to remove - 
tome error, or to allure, to ſome virtue, Even the creations. of fancy will have an obvious 
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* 
6 
moral, which the moſt inexperienced. can apply. | 5 
In ſhort, the Editors feel they cannot better expreſs their ſentiments and explain their 
views, than by adopting the words of a living author, on the ſubject of education: O id 
ſuch flight and caſual circumſtances is the taſte of youth formed, that it is wiſe to throw as 
many lures as pcflible in its way, to rouſe attention... The original bias of our minds is nor ; 
| always to be accounted for but it is frequently known to ariſe from trivial impulſes. In 
our early. years, &' coincidence of taſte. is perccived; and immediate}; elicited, by the moft 
fortuitous diſcoveries. Poets, brators,.mathematicians, and naturaliſts, have felt the glow . . 
of emulation com miſcellaneous-reading- or accidental remark, and have purfued the career | 
non their genius pointed cut, till they have gained the heights. of cdebrity.. In the higher 
_ ** anil mote important ſcience of life and manners is not the: caſe frequently. the ſame? A 
| | fable, a moral, maxim, an intereſting ſtory, has often left an imprefiion on the mind Which 


' "nothing could Face. The love of virtue, the ſenſe of Guey; the removal of; prejudice,; and 
Ade Correftſon' of ill habits, hade ſeldom been effectuated by folitary precept, however often 


a but moſt commonly. have originated from. imitation, ox been hnprinted bs 
king example” —Dr. Maver's ð i) 
hy In a publication expfteſily devo to the youve of yorTn $kx8s, though its utility will - 
Ter to perfons of All \ots, zNatifisniagnt will reaſonably be expected; but there 
would be an inconfiſtency in the dea were it merely adapted to pleaſe the eye. A npzav- 
TIFULLY COLOURED PLATE from Nature, of ſome ANAL or VEGETABLE, d of bm at. 
ue, according to circumſtancęes, will, therefore, be given/ in each Number, and a PLAIN 
Dort of the ſame, to exerciſe the. juycnile pencil, and to impreſs the gbjeas:more 
moni on ce mind. By. thele means an acquaintance with NaTy re will gradually be 
| _ formed; the taſte will be jmproved by delineating ſome of her -Gneſt productions; and the 
FJ moral feeling tou ſed to ſympathize with life in-which we participate, or the ſenſe charmed. 
i e e which whoever admiies muſt at the ſame time become enamoured of 
_ © Apaphicity and iongcence, 8333 Oy d LT: 
J 5 the grand outlines of the VOUNG GENTLEMAN's, and LADY's MAGAZINE. 
we ſembellimwents may perhaps be occaſionally varied or extended, as utility recommends z = 
Diut the bas of the Hiterary part is already ſo broad as 40-admit-of any fuperkraQure;. 
Juso espatiaſe farther n what will-ſo oom be ſubmitted to publiginipeRion would befſutile 
| by and irteleyant. 10 the candid. attention of afſectionate PAFπ⁹⁰ , who. wiſh to encoutage 
I the proficiency, of their children; c ide patronage of, Mestes and Goyynsrests;.of 
\* Tehools, who. wiſh that their laboup «ih ud be Need and their reputation. increaſed; by. 
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Tre Een, take (his 2 7 5 their 
Ancere. achnowledgments Vor the numerous falititations 
they have received of their plan, from ſome who are 
beſt qualified to judge oy its value. They are ſenſible 
it cannot be brought to perfection without the aſ- 
 fihance of numbers, and the liberal patronage of the 
Hal and therefore hey carneſiiy ſolicit them. 
A periodical publication, - in bh articles of mere 
amuſement hold only. a ſecondary place, in which, the 
rund objeft ts to inſtruct and inform, is ſo novel, 
| , that” it will no doubt haue ſome prejudices to overs 
rome 3 fince mare ſhow a predilectien for what pleaſes 
«their 77255 than what exerriſes their reaſoning 251 
+culties'; yet they hope, even in this their firſt eſſay, it 
ill be found that every' laſte bas in ſome 9 
been canſulted, by an intermixture of t uſeful with 
« the a rerable. 8 
I pen their ideas. are fully developed, the Editors flatter. 
. themſelves that they ſhall be inflrumental in correct 
ing a vitiated taſte for light reading, to the excluſion . 
more ſolid learning; and that their miſcellany will 
afford facilities to the inquiſitive to enlarge the bounds 
their knowledge, without forfeiting the favour of 1 
"the leſs aſſiduous. : 
To parents and inſtructors of youth of beth ſexes hp 
beg leave to Were that they truſt for encouragement : 
and protection. They have already, by previous la- 
- hours, . ſome claims to their good-will, and they are 
, ambitious to e/tabliſh_ a right to their ſupport 5— 
 affured that merit r till not 2. 3 nor 22 
eil be 8 
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Pa ROFESSIONS are only edule wha ey flow 
from a fincere heart, or are verified by correſpond- 
ing actions.” The performance alone gives an une 
quivocal claim to credit. So many artifices have 
already been played off to attract notice and to gain 
patronage, that the Publie naturally views every 
new candidate for its favour with a jealous eye; and 
let him be ever fo conſeious of rectitude of intention, 
if he has any acquaintance with life, he muſt expect 
to encounter the ſhafts of oppoſition, and to pals 
through the ordeal of ſuſpicion, 

Animated, however, with the noi honourable 
ambition of being farther ſerviceable to the rifi 
pars and diſregarding the temporary impre 
ſion of doubt as to. their ap Forg which 4 9 5 
themſelves” they have it in their power ſpeedily to 
efface, the proprietors of this xꝝ.N] MAGAZINE con- 
tent themſelves with briefly ſtating the origin of 
their ſcheme, and explaining their ultimate defign. 

In the courſe 5 laſt fpring it was the fortune of 
ſeveral perſons, long and actively engaged in the 
important buſineſs of education, to meet together in 
the metropolis. They had all retired from the ſcene 
of their former vocation, either on a well-carned 
competenee, or in conſequerice of” preferment; but 
the 1 of their paſt life were endeared to 
them by the reflection of utility and the force of 
. they reviewed their labours in. the ſervice of 


Es _ < mankind 
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mankind with the complacency of deſert; and the 
collifion of ideas brought many pleaſing recollections 
to mind which they wiſhed to perpetuate, and ſug- 
geſted ſome future — * of laudable exertion which 
they wiſhed to realize. In the courſe of conver- 
ſation it was obſerved, that the young of both ſexes 
had no appropriate periodical publication, which 
might ſerve as an incentive to ſtudy, as an auxiliary 
to. oral inſtruction, or as a companion of the vacant 
hour. It was lamented from experience, that the 
tender mind was left to —.— caateds when the 


The exiſting deficiency in 
this reſpect was indeed ſo papable, that they imme - 
 diately .congerted means to ſupply it. They mu- 
tually pledged their. afſiance. in the execution of 
the work; engaged other auxiliaries, poſſeſſed 
of approved talents and learned eaſe; and they made 
themſelves ſure, . that many of their wa — who 
are full honourably 8” way in the vineyard of edu- 
cation, would be occaſionally contributors, and add 
to the perfection of their — They even looked for- 
ward with a well- grounded hope, that, in a work 
of this nature, ingenious ye ths would feel an in- 
ation to try to bend the bow of literature; and 
—.— to afford facilities for their juvenile * 
15. ale | 
5 regard 10 the _ which the Editors 
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| — 
mean to embrace, it is impoſſible to enter into de- 
tails. They will be as diverſified as literature itſelf, 
as extenſive as the bounds of ſcience, as mul pus 
as the objects of taſte. It may, however, be fatiſ- 
factory to enumerate ſome of the leading traits of 
their plan. Theſe will conſiſt of obſervations on 
POLITE LITERATURE; MORAL EssArs, and 
INSTRUCTIVE TALES; Maxtnms for the conduct 
of life; / amuſing and - intereſting AnzcDoTEs; 
GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTIONS ;* delineations 
of MAaNxNERs, Laws, GOVERNMENTS, and RR- 
LIGTIONS; ExTRACTS from" curious: and uſeful 
Books; BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of EMINENT_ 
Mew and Women, in every ſphere of life and —4 
claſs of merit, with appofite reflections; Po TR 4 
ORIGINAL and SELECTED, calculated to improve 
the taſte and to win by its fafeinations to the caufe 
of virtue; views of Anrs, Sertxnces, Inven- 0 
tons, and DiseovExtks, ancient and modern; 
PHILOSOPHICAL Ex ENIMUEN᷑Ss; remarkable Oe. | 
CURRENEES3- impartial Carricisms on Books- 
intended for Senhoors and YouxG PEOPLE, with 
ſtriking extracts; STRICTURES on the beſt' modes 
of Epbc arrow; and ſelections from the Hrs. - 
TORY of NATURE, both animate and WINE, - 
Prey BOTANY. © e 2 IFN 
It is no part of the plan, however; to be ſyſte- 3 
matic, nor will prolix effays be admitted. Ihe 
intention is rather to excite — — than to'gratify 
It,—to invite to the genuine fountains of knowle 
by imparting a taſte of their ſweets, not to pall the 
ſenſe at once ON 10Us draughts. Every artt- 
cle, however tend to eRabliſh ſome fact, 
to remove ſome — or ta allure to ſome virtue. 
r | B 3 s Even 
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Even the creations of fancy will have an obvious 
moral, which the moſt inexperienced can apply. 
In ſhort, the Editors feel they cannot. better ex- 
reſs their ſentiments. and explain tir views, than 
'by,adopting the words of a living author, on the 
ſabjedt of educations “ On ſuch fight and caſual 
circumſtances is the. taſte of youth formed, that it 
is wiſe to throw as many lures as poſſible in its way, 
to rouſe attention. The original bias of our minds 
is not always to be aceounted for; but it is fre- 
quently known to ariſe from trivial impulſes, In 
vur early years a coineidenee of faſte is perceived, 
and immediately elicited, by the moſt fortuitous 
diſcoveries. Poets, orators, mathematicians, and 
naturaliſts, have felt the glow of emulation from 
miſcellaneous reading or aceidental remark, and 
have purſued the career which their genius pointed 
: 29s till they have gained the heights, of — 
In the higher and more impo ſcience of life 
and manners is not the caſe frequently the ſame? A 
fable, a moral maxim, an» intereſting ſtory, has 
| often left an impreſſion on the mind which nothing 
| could efface, The love of virtue, the ſenſe of duty, 
the removal of prejudice, and the correction of ill 
1 habits, have ſeldom been eſſectuated by ſolitary pre- 
| cept, however often repeated; but moſt eqmmonly 
. have originated from imitation, or been imprinted 
by a Kring example. Dr. Mavor's Hays. Nei 
In a publication expreſsly devoted to the YOUNG 
of BOTH SExEs, though its utility will extend to 
1 -perſons of ALL A0, EMH 5LISHMEND will reaſon- 
| _ably. be, expected; but there would be an incon- 
| ſiſtency in the debign, etre it merely adapted to 
| pleaſe the eye. A BEAYPLED LAY | COLOURED 
_— 1 PLATE 
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PraTe from Nature, of ſome ANIMAL or VEGE - 
TABLE; or of both at once, according to circum- | 
ſtances, will therefore be given in each Number, 
and a PLAIN DUPLICATE of the ſame, to exerciſe 
the juvenile "vp ncil, and to 8 the objects more 
ſtrongly on t mind. By theſe means an acquaint- 
ance with NATURE with gradually be formed; the 
taſte will be improved by delineating ſome of her 
fineſt productions; and moral feeling rouſed to 
ſympathise with life in which we participate, or the 


—_ charmed by vegetative beauty, which whoever 
admires muſt at the — 1 time become enamoured 


of fimplicity and innocene. 

Such are the grand outlines of the YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN'> and kr ol e e 
The embelliſhments may occaſionally 
varied or extended, as utility. recommends; but- the 
baſis of the literary —5 is e 0 as to 
admit of any ſuperſtructure. | 

To; expatiate farther on what is 'dhready fub- 
mitted to ae inſpection would be futile and irre- 
levant. the candid attention of afſectionate 
PARENTS, who wiſh to encourage the proficiency 
of their children; to the patronage of MasrExS 
and GOVERNESSES of ſchools, who with that their 
labour ſhould. be facilitated and their reputation in- 
creaſed by the improvement of thoſe: committed to 
their care, this Work is moſt reſpectfully conſigned. 
It will ſtrenuouſly enforce the grand . — by 
which ſociety is upheld and happineſs diffuſed; and 
while 19 new, avenues to general knowls 
and harmleſs amuſement, it Kill .uniformly- 
directed to ſtill * neee mam! atore- 
ment of the mind. 144 39711 i 2 
7 PROLOGUE 
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PROLOGUE 


* | 10 run BOOT 
"YOUNG GENTLEMAN's axv LADY"s MAGAZINE.” oj 
a warrrzn BY ONE or THE, EDITORS. 


To you, dear youths, the Muſe her tribute pays, a 
Aud twines a wreath to grace your guileleſs days ; 3 
211 —— copious ſtores of Science and of Taſte 
+  Sheculls ſome flowers, to plant them in your breaſt j— 
Wide ober the ſcenes that various nature ſhowss 
A gleam of mental light reflected throws; 1 . * 
And blendin main e eng with a wiſh to pleaſe, 
Invites to tall er banquet at your eaſe. 
Nor fear leſt thorns obſtruct the e charming Way, 
- Left poiſon turk beneath the garlands gay; _ 
2% Ne Keep aſeent is here held forth co gain, e! 
No hidden danger glooms the ſpangled plain. * 
Free may your footſteps o'er the previncts = aſe 23; 
Shiſt with the ſubject, with your fancy change; 


oF ” 


| Fach plant, innoxious, bids you try its ſwects,, 
W For here the beauteous charms, the uſeful greets. 1 
The fathers, tutors, in theſe pages ſee 


should but their talents with their vows agree) i rey 
| Friends to the young, and lovers of their ind, 10 
But moſt intent to form the tender mind ; | rar 
- To teach its duftile powers the peaceful 7004 wh 
That leads from NaTvxe to her parent Gs 
3 Too draw the veil from Science” myſtic ee 1 11 
| Io ope the treaſures of the ſacred Nine; 1 
* Io point the maxims of the good, the wiſe, A 
3 And dreſs fair Virtue in attractive guiſe. . 
Vers'd in thoſe tolls, with no ungen ' rous am, 
They tread once more the path that leads to fame, 
In fancy hear the plaudits, learning's que, 
W 4 
7 , 1 ＋ N 2 


" in 


| A a 1 


role nl. 9 


See through the perſpective of diſtant time 
The race they favour'd, mounted to their prime, 
With worth and wiſdom from thoſe labours fraught, 
Reflecting honour on the guides that taught. 7 
Dear to their hearts will be this charming ſcene, 

Though nerveleſs age and trouble intervene : _ 
Dear to their hearts, the retroſpective ſight 

Of years elaps'd, in conſcious merit bright; 
And doubly dear the bliſsful hours to trace 

Of infant innocence and youthful grace. 

As o'er the ſtudies of its early days 

The care · worn mind from choice or duty ſtrays, 
A thouſand tender recollections riſe, f 
And tears of rapture ſwell the melting eyes; 
From mem'ry's ſtores it wakes the image true, 
When all was hope, and ev'ry ſcene was new; 
And weary of life's rude and ſtormy blaſt, 
Turns to youth's calm, and doats upon the 
O happy fate! when, in the tranquil 1 
"\Nowoid was found ef pleaſure unpoſſeſt:: 
When ev'ry momeut wing d with tranſport BEE: 
The da Wes cheerful, and the night repoſe; 
When time was meaſur'd by the taſk or play, 5 
And ev'ryobect ſhane in colours gay; 
Or if bght cares difturb'd the joyous courſe, 
"The mind renſted with elaſtic force; | 
Each {ad imprethon, Tpirits briſk remoy'd, 
And active form'd the blifs it lev-C “C. . 
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— feat AMUSEMENTS. * 


1. 2055 number of figures being named, by the add:- 
tion of. anather figure to | make = Ws divi ifuble by 
nine. 

Suppoſe the fi 166 ande are 1224c, on addin 
them together * will be found 8 905 nt 
to This being 3 ſhort of 18, or the neareſt 
nr FE diviſible Hel 9, defire 3 to be inſerted in any 
place the leaſes, when the whole number 
will be divifible by 9 without nn an re- 
mainder.. 


PROOF. d 91 


e me Ge re 3 be inſerted in the fecond Mee, 
thus, 28 the diviſion by 9 will makes: the 
_ quotient 14705, 
2. To diſcover the difference deu, two number 
the largeſt of which it nat mentioned. 

If the ſmaller number conſiſts of two figures, take 
two nines or 99, and fo in proportion, accordin Fe- 
the number of figures propoſed, and privately ſub- 

tract the given ſum from it. Then defire ſome one 

to add that difference to the largeſt number, and 

taking away the firſt figure of the amount,” add it to 

the laſt, when the ſum will give the — re- 
. quired, 


EXAMPLE. 


Says Betſey to Sophia, It is no wonder you lear! 
ur taſk with eaſe, you are ſo much older than 
am. The writing-maſter overhearing them, ſays t 


* AryorIsm. If any number be multiplied by 9, or by an 
of its multiples, the amount of the figures of the 3 Will be 
other * or a 9 diviũble ” nw ; : : 
2 Betſey 


* we 


— — 
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Betſey, « How old are vou, my dend and wen I 
will tell you how much older Sophia is.“ 4 A» 


Nager! ſays the ſprightly Sophia. Says Betſey, 
Am 0.“ —““ Then, — a, will you * your 
' We: i989 2, and; 1 ſhall diſcover ho. old; 

You! are, ml It is geg fa Sophia. ls it 
ei rephicd..the writing-maſierz, then you are 
. lt. 4 ,Y&ars. older than Betſey, or 14. Sophia 
' Wwned: be was right, and wiſhed to know: by what 
* eans he found it out. After explaining to her 
r he prong rule, he zun proved its truth by 


genes beriees Bete and 89 
Difference between 1 age. 9, is 
e * added . 5 92 1 99 

he n Amount to 10 203 


„Take . . * And it to the laſt 
, it will make 4 for the e e and proves 


ke ophia to be 14. 
to 3. 4 perſon having an even! mtb of. pieces 'T 
ab - {orc in one hand, and an odd number in-the other, to 
one in which hand they are reſpetitvely held. 
and Defire him to multiply the number in his right- 
t toWand by an odd number, as 3, 5, and the number 
re- his left-hand by an even num er, as 2, 4, and to 


y whether the amount of the products be odd or 


en. 

If it be even, the right-hand holds the even num- 
r; if it be odd, the even number is in the left-hand; 
cauſe even numbers multiplied by even produce 


Wasen; odd by odd produce odd; and even by odd 
* d duce eren. 
1 | 


4. To 
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| NUMERICAL AMUSEMENTS. 


De WIE number of figures being named, by the addi- 


tion another figure to make the whole divi Noble by 
nine. 
Suppoſe the f 166 nabe are 12345, on addin 
wen together 3 will be found ang 5,0 Fx 7 wh 
This being 3 ſhort of 18, or the neareſt 
ne 1 > OY 9, deſire 3 to be inſerted in any 
lace the leaſes, when the whole number 
will be willble Mag 9, without. OI _—_ re- 
. | 2 * 
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Let me ſigure 3 be inſerted in the ſecond "ii 
thus, 132345, the diviſion by 9 will make che 
quotient 14705. 

2. To diſcover the difference beteveen two numbers 


the largeſt of which it nat mentioned. 


If the ſmaller namber confiſts of two e take 
two nines or 99, and ſo in proportion, N 


the number of figures propoſed, and privately ſub 


tract the given ſum from it. Then defire ſome one 
to add that difference to the largeſt number, and 
taking away the firſt figure of the amount, add it to 
the I, the — will give the difference re- 


quired. 


EXAMPLE. 


Says Betſey to Sophia, It is no wonder you learn 
your taſk with eaſe, you are ſo much older than ! 
am.“ The writing-maſter overhearing them, ſays to 


* Arnonrs u. If any number be multiplied by 9, or by any 
of its multiples, the amount of the figures of the 3 will be 
other 97 C or 1 W — 1 
234. | Betſey, 


—— 
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Betſey, 22 How old are you, .my.dear?- and (then. 1 
will tell you how much older Sophia is.“ A» 


wager?” ſays the ſprightly 8 Says Betſey, 
«1 .am_.10,''—*< Then, Soph a, will you add your 


u are, gelt 18 100% Sophia. Ils it 
0??? xephed..the writing-maſierz then you are 
jul 4 7 . older than Betſey, or 14. Sophia 

as fight, and wilhed to.know by what 


the receding rule, he. :thus: proved its truth by 

numbers: ge ae a 30 
Difference between &y's age, 95 is 
Sophia's age added 2. 1 | 14 


— — 
„ 


* p * e | 203 


Take away vibe iſe ſun, x and add it to the ie laſ 
2, it will -make 4. for the | oats, and proves 


Sophia to be 14. is 


1 
3 


tell in which hand they are reſpettrvely held. 

Defire him to multiply the number in his right- 
hand by an odd number, as 3, 5, and the number 
in his left-hand by an even num er, as 2, 4, and to 
lay whether the amount of the products be odd or 
even. 

If it be even, the right-hand holds the even num- 
ber; if it be odd, the even number is in the left-hand; 
becauſe even. numbers multiplied by even produce 
even; odd by odd produce odd; and even by odd 


produce even. 


5 6 


age. to 89 2, and. I ſhall. pr 7 diſcover how ala: 


— he found it out. Aſter ex explaining to her 


3. 4 perſon having an cen number of pieces Fa 
money in one hand, and an odd number in-the 0: oY to 
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Ale the 
ho das fred ch # mum 50 
add 4 to the amount, then multiply 
53 to which product he muſt add 12. 
and multiply the whole by 10. From the laſt 
amount he niuſt deduct 340 and then name the 
remainder, from which if the te, laft figures are 
2 Fer in wunder wn be what was 
va [44 7 as 4 Abr 697131 by WN . 


88 e fined 00. r 477 
W This doubled, is =... 8. -citgoe 
* Four added makes 8 
Itiplied-by 5, is 70 
2 added makes 2 x 
I» Pa aer Os ab ole r 
hd educti e 
n Ki then tk. off the ws Sher n 
— >. 
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DUCLATY!0F Diers Ton, & rh! 


e „„ ²˙ rw -. , EN ITKEND 1 ot Not 
— # {123130 1 
are. or DISPOSITION 'THE- BASIS/OR 
| enters a 44 age 4 OY 
| ent aer my Sick W els! 
5 Ae cler leſs depends on modes of education 
14. the ſuſceptibinty of the pupil. The Tabours 
mot intellig ent and active agricultutiſt muſt,” 
at Tal itt a e er be, rewarded by” . 
fertility df the ſoil, and its adaptation to his c 
He Who ſows-his ſeed i in à field repugnant to cult. 
vation, or of qualities unpropitious to what is com- ' 
mitted tb its boſom, will, when harveſt approaches, 
have to regret his inefſe@ual tolls and His dfap-" 
pointed hopes. ty 
"The 3 4 58 h, in like manner 1 not all 
zually ada or che reception O learning 2 — 
7 — Ar 9 — the natural ſtefility o tae, 
nd negle& can wholly check the” grow 
oe Happy, however, are * wg a —— 5 
td receive ra tien has met with the hand of dili- 
gent cultivation, who have early had the 9 of 


9 or error eradicated, and every us 
plant reared to maturity, with faithful a 
ald vigilant care. ngen, 


i 5 gent tuition the mot pin genins, 1 
with a real deſite to improve, vr rendered 
1 52 ſoticty, and adVanta to itſelf. Pro- 
idenc riever intended an equality of mental endow® / 
ments, or of perſonal advantages; but it has im? 
8 dliſtrihuted its favours for the good of te 

WIGS ck here it has denied the ſhining taletg 
TJead to fame, i it _ bes confeted he” | 


12 1. »” more - 


* 
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more ſolid qualities, mat a are calculated to ſecure 
independence. 
A and not unfrequently a maſter, is daz- 
zled by the luſtre of opening abilities, and forgets 
the precipice to bell they lead, Wage? 1s. an of their eir 
; perverted by ill examples, -or "*. nipped 
— froſt of neglect. They too often Inſpire a 
— af A with the fallacious hope, that he 
will attain, to any ſtation which he is qualified to 
fill, and that the homage of mankind will be libe- 
rally paid to. ſuperior =_2 excellence. This no 
doubt. af <> the moſt generous paſſions, and ſome- 
* 18 1 of 4 conſequences; but in 
maſs of pers © Pw" few, however 
gt can ſucceed! How man muſt be left to 
in obſcurity for want of occaſions worthy 
weder attainments! It is therefore ſafeſt to com- 
1 bine a for the ſubſtantial with the ſhowy; 
and while the young are ſtimulated to run the career 
| | of glory in hopes of an adequate reward, to teach 
them, in caſe of diſappointment, how they may 
| — the ſublimeſt talents productive of to 
themſelves, or the community, in ſpheres of action 
not leſs honourable, though eſs brilliant. "ol 
Far is it from the intention of the writer of this to 
depreſs the ardourof juvenile expectations, or to throw 
a gloom m over 5 — y proſpects of early life. He 
only wiſhes, to mo _ extravagant hopes, Which 
generally end in diſappointment; and to extend the 
empire of happineſs, by ſhowing that it does not 
entirely — 5 on rank, ſtation, or acquirements. 


Thoſe who poſſeſs a moderate capacity, and * 
content with moderate views, frequently 2 
* r e height 


$3 a Y 
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BASIS or SYCCESSPUL EDUCATION. . 


of A but 's want way means to riſe, or _— pru- 

dence to conduct themſelves. 

But whatever may be the natural endoirnients of 

you uth, they never can be 12 27 poliſhed, or 
ty. 


ht to perfection, without doci To this 
grand point I wiſh to call their earneſt attention; 
and I moſt anxiouſly invite parents to accompany 
nig in the ſubſequent remarks. The inſtructors of 
youth, of either ſex, I am ſure will breathe their 
felicitations on my endeavours: they know and feel 
that all their uſeful labour is vain, without a willing 
mind, -and a tractable diſpoſition. 
I days of yore, children were brought up with a 
ſtrictneſs, not to ſay ſeverity, which rendered the 
tator's buſineſs 71 or if he did not find fufficient 
plianey, the ferula and the rod were called in with- 
out mercy, and without the fear of cenſure, to exact 
attention and ſubmiffion. © © 
| andending. nod has its foibles mh exceſſes. The 
_—_— 1 with which the young uſed to 
in former times, was diſgraceful to free 
2 and if it reſtrained the impetuous ſallies of 
unguarded paſſions, it cramped the energies of the 
molt exalted virtues, which muſt be ſpontaneous to 
be praiſeworthy. It introduced hypocriſy and diſſi- 
mulation, from the dread of puniſhment; and ren- 
dered' the character correctly formal, from the 
prehenſion of giving offence, rather than oy; vir- 
tuous, from the innate love of principle. | 
But the laxity and indulgence of modern manners 
are, perhaps, ſtill more intmical to the beſt intereſts 
of the riſing tion. The fooliſh fondneſs of 
— — in general, towards their children, knows 
| It cannot be called love for them, for 
2 12 | C 2 | love 
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Joye is quick- ſighied. to diſcern faults, and ſtudies to 
correct them; it cannot be called tenderneſs or 
humanity, for thoſe. qualities are not diſplayed by 
momentary impulſes, but by conſiſtency of action. 
It is rather a faſhion or a habit, ſpringing out of 
indolence, and want of moral feeling: it may, 
without breach of charity, be traced to general dick 
pation, which renders perſons indifferent about what 
does not contribute to their own immediate plea- 
ſure, and callous to the warm emotions of a rational 
regard. I will not aſoribe this criminal indulgence, 
or rather neglect of children, to irreligion, and a 
contempt of all authority, but unfortunately it leads 
to both; and if it continues for a few generations 
more, or is carried to ſtill greater heights, it muſt 
diſſolve every tie that binds man to man, or man to 
. rien of TY Has ee 
When children are habituated to purſue their 
own pleaſure without control from parental autho- 
nty; when they diſobey the authors of their being 
with impunity, and treat them with a contempt in 
proportion to the miſtaken kindneſs they have re- 
ceived, what can be expected from the beſt modes 
of education, or the moſt ſedulous care of maſters? 
Will the boy that diſregards his father reſpect his 
inſtructor; and will he who is uſed to have his will 
at home, whether right or quietly ſubmit to 

neceſſary reſtraints When ſent to ſehool! ? 
| HD qught 2 * eee 55 2 both for 
tha own ſakes an the pin r pr , 
—— ſhould inculcate the neceflity of a * 
obedience from the firſt dawn of reaſon; they ſhould 
encourage: docility in their children, as the mutual 
baſis. of comfort to the one, and of . 
5 '&- © e 


* x : 
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BASIS or SUCCESSFUL EDUCATION, 2 


ahi wider The ams habits which they ſtill think 
it requiſite children ſhould acquire at ſchool, ſhould 
be early engrafted on their natures; and the buſi- 
neſs of the parent and the tutor ſhould pf; tm 
be the ſame in effect, though differing in 

The maxims which regulate the ſchool, ſhould 
continuation of thoſe 


) 

r 

4 

4 

if 

5 

FF — — 
Mt to the contradiction, however, between them, 
* what Ills have ariſen, and how mch das the bubs- 
4 nels of of education been impeded! The moſt able 
a 

ds 

ns 

iſt 

to 


maſters have, perhaps, incurred the blame which 

ht to oy been folely imputed to the parent; 
a wr by he —— loſt to the world 
and neg precepts, which 
would, if early imbibed, have rendered ' docility 


5 ut as the twig is bent the tree's inclin d- 
* No one can teach thoſe who are unwilling to 
5 learn,/ or reſolutely benk ww _diſodey. Let parents 
a therefore give the proper i impreflions in time, and 
continue them as they find opportunity and occa- 
des fiang or the labour of the tutor will be the toil of 
his Siſyphus. What he accompliſhes with difficulty in 


months, may ba undone in a day, or even mo- 
ry 


The young = 'natu dotite* and inclined to 
8 If earl om hand, they may be 
moulded to any ' Dor without ſeverity, and 5 8 
'harſhneſs. Dia 1 meet with an_untoward. diſpo- 
fition in youth, I would make ufe. of oh. 
this:“ The reſtraints 1 am obliged 


you, the duties I call on you to 
„ eee 


to 
pole on 
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have ingen int LiexaRing' obedience: Weed 


you are to diſcharge, are not caleulated to benefit 
me, but yourſelf. If you are diſpoſed to do 
beſt with a willing mind, I have no more — 
ef you. Doeility: is in your on power; it ariſes 
from goodneſs of heart, not from ſrength-of intl 
let. It will facilitate my inſtructions, and make 
| them beneficia} to "har hey venir >a, gr er 
—— by your in — KN. relation; and if 
23 to practiſe obedience yourſelf, 
Ce _— years in which the 3 — 
have gained experience is neceſſary to 
when you reach maturity you will be able pegs rn 
eee and to receive chat duty yon 
have N 
ag aa who would turn 4 deaf b e eh 
a leſſon as this, affectionately and frequently re- 
peated. The young, indeed, ought to have “ line 
upon line, and precept upon precept; but I am 
well convinced, from long acquaintance with their 
native bias, that, when parents have done their duty, 
the buſineſs of the wr ym or: miſtreſs wp e 
. | £1 02 20. Ms 
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SKETCH. OF A REGULAR COURSE OF LECTURES 
* 1 ee 


So. racking has the ſudy of WER 3 in 
this iſland, and ſo much the object of purſuit to the 
oung of both ſexes, to their lde and credit be jt 
hats, that, whatever tends to facilitate the, acqui- 


tion 4s, hure of a We reception. 5 8 
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© LECTURES ON BOTANY. 19 


there are à variety of elementary works on this de- 
lightful branch of natural hiſtory, of different de- 
grees of merit, and compoſed with very different 
views; but the writer of this artide is not ac- 
uainted with any plan of regular inſtitution on the 
ſabje&; and though he offers che following as a 
ſketch only, he indulges the pleafing „that it 
will be found to contain ſome hints, iſcoveries, 
and obſervations, which om and otherwiſe have Been 
for ever loſt to the world. 
It is but juſt and candid to obſerve, that by far 
the part of the notes which compoſe this 
intended ſketch of botany were taken in'ſhort-hand, 
from the written lectures and oral elucidations of 
a profeſſor, who was an honour to the chair he 
filled; and are communicated to the editors by a 
fried; who is not to arrange and make 
them known, either by intereſt or vanity, but who, 
to the higheſt reſpect for his inſtruftor's memory, 
unites/an enthuſiaſtic love for the ſeience—a ſcierice 
which redeems its votaries from the imputation of 
frivolity and diffipation, which unveils a thouſand 
charms of nature that -eſcape the incurious eye, 
which enlightens the mind, improves the taſte, 
and affords 4 new and inerhauſtibje fund of enter- 
COND ELIA . _ BY 


ai 13x, 2 8 „ 17 i 
3 | LECTURE I. ; 
8 animal bo 
ſcarce, of difficult acquiſition, before 
engines of deſtruction were invented; mankind 
were of neceſſity driven to ſeek” for vegetable; and 
in conſequenee, the farinaceous and elculent plants 
and roots were ſoon marked out for culture and uſe. 
h Den 


20 '$KETCH OF A COURSE OF 
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Even to this day, the melon tribe, in particular, is 
the common ood of Doc of the oriental na- 
tions; and the acorn of the 1lex, or evergreen 

is an article of ſubſiſtence among the Itahans _ 
other people, where it is produced in abundance. 

When ſome degree of civilization took place, the 

dread of diſorders incident to mortality, or the pain 
of ſuffering under their immediate attacks, ren- 
dered men anxious-to diſcover either an antidote or 
a cure; and thus the virtues of the plants not con- 
fidered: as alimentary, were tried aſcertained. 
-It was nevertheleſs after the — of 

that botany aſſumed a ſcientific 

garded as an object of particular => In Ginn 
writ we find the - names of many ts = 


and ſometimes their popular — but in 


neral there is no deſcription that can lead to a 
covery of their habits or real virtues. Solomon, we 
are told, . ſang of herbs from the cedar of Lebanon 
to the hyſſop that grows on the wall“; but his 
works unfortunately have not deſcended to poſte- 
rity, and we only retain the knowledge of his ſxill, 
without the benefits which would have ariſen . 
bis diſcoveries. 

The Greeks, thoſe venerable 3 of ſcience 
and literature in general, paid great attention to 
botany, and to them mankind are fingularly in- 


2 It may not be improper to obſerve, that abet filr grows 
great abundance on mount Lebanon, and but in few 
pu with the fame Juxuriance. The hyfſop has been ſauppoſi 
Haſſelquiſt to be a ſpecies of mes, very common on the 
of Jetuſalem; but profeſſor Sibthorpe, who likewiſe viſited” that 
rt of Aſia, thinks it more probably. a little plant, fill called 


Lake frequently growing on rocks! in the Land, o of nich 
> obtained © beautiful drawing. | For; 7 
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debted in this reſpect. Theophraſtus was the firſt 
writer on this ſubje&t whiofe works have reached 
us. He deſcribed about {even hundred plants, and 
at that early period diſcoyered the ſexual ſyſtem in 
the palm-tree, in particular; though it does not 
appear that he conſidered the application of this 
ſyſtem as common to all vegetables. ; 
' Dioſcorides was the next writer on this branch 
of natural hiſtory that we are acquainted with; but 
from the vagueneſs of deſcription, both thoſe emi- 
nent Greek writers have been very falſely tranſlated, 
in as much as regards the names of many plants. 
The comoros and arbutus are generally reckoned the 
ſame; yet from accurate modern drawings they 
appear very different. From this eonfuſion various 
miſtakes have ariſen, and plants celebrated by. the 
ancients - for great medical virtues have: found 
other leſs efficacious ſubſtitutes, . under a fimilar 
lation. The black bellebore of the: ſhops, for 


inſtance, is not the _— famous for 


curing manises. It is a ſingular fact, however, 
that the natives of Greece ſtill retain the radical 
art of many of the ancient names of plants; and 
rom an intercourſe with them alone, and attentive 
obſervation, ..can. the genuine ſpecies of the Greek 
botaniſts be diſcovered. The common people of 
that country ſtill carry about with them a ſpecies of 
arum, with a ſtalk ſpotted like a ſnake, which was 
anciently ſuppoſed to be a charm. againſt ſerpents, 
and it is no uſed for the ſame purpole;  - 
The Romans, though they made confiderab 
improvements on the general knowledge derived 
from the Greeks, ſeemed however to have made no 


advances beyond them in ſcientific botany. Pliny 
29 | 5 88 the 
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the elder, their only natural hiſtorian, has prinei- 
poly borrowed Ford them, and not only copied, 
but even increaſed the original errors. In that 
branch of botany indeed which is more inimedi- 
ately connected with agriculture, the Romans muft 
be allowed to have gone beyond their ' maſters. 
Cato, Varro, Virgil, and many others, were dil 


0140 in this * 

; the decline of the Roman power, mankind 
ſeem to have retrograded in every branch of learn- 
ing, and in natural hiſtory in particular. The 
Arabians, however, in proceſs of time having ac- 
quired ſome eminence in phyſie, next cultivated 
with affiduity the knowledge of plants, on which 
it eſſentially depends. 

The accumulated knowledge of the Arabians was 
gradually diſſeminated over Europe from the ſchool 
of Salernum ; and to the Arabian phyſicians the 
world is at this day under many valuable obli- 
gations. 

The Chineſe 10 the Japaneſe there is alſo good 
reaſon to ſuppoſe were not ignorant of the econo- 
mical and medical uſes of plants at an early period. 
In the- botanical library at Oxford is a beautiful 
* Chineſe work, in ſeven folio volumes, of indi- 
genous plants *, The natives of Indoſtan too, it 
© eems, paid ſome attention to the ſtudy of vegetables 
before they had much intercourſe with Europeans; 
for in the ſame library is a very curiaus hortus Ma- 
labaricus ficcus, with the native names — 2 

on a flag, under each plant. % 


* This was a preſent from the Seer to a Dutch an, 


and from him it came into the NS of 22822 wo unde 
the botanical lecture ä 4 4 | On 
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een gf learning in Europe, the Ger- 
mans took the lead in botany. Theophraſtus and 
PDioſcorides were tranflated : Albertus Magnus, a 
monk, publiſhed a bock on the ſubject; and be- 
fore the Larlieft Engliſh writer on x plants Brunſ- 
_—_ and. Fuſchius —— themſelves in figur- 
and deſcribing vegetables, whoſe works, con- 
fi the period eee e are not un- 
worthy of commendation. 

"About 1553 botanical gardens. appear to 8 
been eſtabliſhed at Padua, Florence, and other 

parts of Italy. Science of every kind began to lift 
up its head and flouriſh; and other nations adopt- 

ing the ſame plan as the Italians, the progreſs of 
botany was much facilitated, while elegant amuſe- 
ment was united with 1 inſtruction. 
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MOSS ROSE; ROSA MUSCOSA. 
CLASS 1COSANDRIA, "ORDER POLYGYNIA. 


OW [See the plates]. 


Or. all the vegetable MEN the roſe is the 
moſt beautiful and fragrant, and moſt generally dif- 
ed and cultivated; /-It has been the univerſal 
W{avourite of all nations, fince poets could ſing or 
painters delineate- To the lover it has afforded a 
onſtant fimile, arid to beauty a moral warning 
Its chaplets have crowned the eſtive, and its — 
refreſhed the faint.” , 

_ "1 long bine f from. a fate of nature 
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has — of its ee characters, and 
been broken into numerous varieties. The roſa 
canina, or dog-roſe of the hedges, is conſidered 
Linnæus, and perhaps juſtly, as the parent flock 
of all the reſt. Some modern botaniſts makefour- 
teen diſtinct ſpecies ; others increaſe the — — 
twenty- nine. Miller, with ſome 
reaſon, 1s of „ that-the mofs roſe is a ff 
cies of itſelf; but Linnæus makes: ĩt on a wecken 
of the centifolia; or hundred-leafed- 8 N 
It grows erectly, about four or ſive Keri height, 
with browniſh ſtalks and branches, cloſely armed 
with ſhort prickles, and double crimſon red flowers, 
having theicalyx and the upper part of the peduncle 
ſurrounded” with a rough mots-like ſubſtance of 
ſingular beauty and curioſity. The high ff 
of this beautiful plant, and its moſſy appendages, 
render it an objedt of great eſtimation among flo- 
_ rifſts, It may be utmoſt ſeverity of ſuckers or layers, 
and fand ws nen of our climate. 
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THE SNAIL AND” THE FROG : : 
* AN ORIGINAL FABLE, . ,, 0 | 

[ENS 

T. HE conſtant drop 3 . 
Tube ſlow but ſure in time get on 5.0 U 


One morning when the vernal flowers © 
Open'd their Lina 75 drink the * LA, 

Exe flu left his bed,” _- ... 

Or 'danger'd ropes - © © $M 1 

A briſk young frog, 222 fray,” 125 Sou a 

Along a garden took hi ways „„ 
And as He beunded, fall lee, A2. * 
A creeping ſuail he chanc'd wif, r 

ou 
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« You lazy animal,” he cried, toy ber 
« Emblem of bloated ſtately 8 It rub Lait 
That ſcaree can crawl or move along, 4 
For fear of joſtling in the thronſg g 
When do you fancy, at this pace, 
You'll reach the object of your chaſe?, 1 
No doubt yon lettuce tempts your view, 
Or yon ripe plum of gloſſy - 5 5 T 
But ere you come within their { lub Nw wy 
The keen-ey'd gard'irer will 2 
While I upon yon flowery. bank, 
With early dew. ſo freſh and = 
Shall. ſoon be lodg d, and find my prey 
Sufficient for the longeſt day.” — 
2 Softly but flowly,” ſaid the ſnail, 
Net A e prevail. a 
The frog leap'd on nail good morrow, 
And deswed its life a ſcene of ſorrow, 10 7 
Dlverted from th' intended route, | 
| _ bony 2 he hopp'd — doubt. 
218 will copious ſtores lupply, mow "A f 
This bank I find too hard, 1 Ka; 1.4, 
Again Vl fhift; for, f:ce to change, | 
Oer all the garden ſoon I'll range; 
Aud when I quite can ſuit my paſte, 
Then is the time to feed and reſt.” 
Thus haſt' ning with unſteady aim, 
From bad to worſe, in queſt of game, 
Again he croſs'd the heady Care "1 
Juſt as it gain'd the propping rail 
On which the downy plum repos d, 
The object which its journey cos d. | 
* Ah, friend!“ in turn the fnail exclaim'd, | 
What's this I fre! the bank you nam'd 
Is ſtill unreach d. though flow my 2285 | 
Ie beat you hollow in the race. 0 
Tou hopping, vain, unſettled thing, 
Lo, What avails * of ſpring ? = 


vol. I. 
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hk RR ee 
. Had you like me purſu'd the line, * Mc 
Unchanging from your rſt deſign, ud — : 

Ere now you might have gain d ene, 


And fed as I now do in dove“. "Ke 

% MOKA Li 1 9 
The deſultory mifs the mk 
The ſteady find it in the datk. go OT 


VS To' perſeverance all fabmit, © NG 
And Qulaeſs isse pre dee e. 


| | roLITIEAL\ erruarien or rorrr. 


| Tims coun j though, i muſt always. IF in- 

[| tereſting to the ſcholar its ancient renown, is 

become more than ever the of general eurio- 

ſity, ſince the u pled invaſion of it by the 

French. The = extract therefore from 

Mr. Eton” s Survey of the Turkiſh Empire, lately 

— publiſhed, cannot 2217 o be gratiying to every 

er : 

6e I have ſaid. that E t. is independent : a few 

1 words on the peculiar reſation of CONES 2 
1 Turkey will- not be improper per haps: The 

fion of the ſpiritual dignities py the Mahomedans 

| took place A. D. 970, in an early period of their 

religion, and the atimite kalifs eſtabliſhed them- 

ſelves m t, clanning to themſelves the title 

of commander of the ng to heretofore horde by 


the kalifs of B 9 
„ Both Fi alifs facceſtively yielded to the 
force or po icy of the Turkiſh 'princes, The laſt 
of the Egyptian kalifs valled in the Turks to his 
alliſtance — the Christian oruſaders, which ſer- 


| ; 619 vice 
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vice beipg accompli 

We — kalif hanſelf, and ſtrangled — A. D. 
14712 when a new - commenced in e 
1 Salah-ud-din. — 4 

A Egyptian princes maintained an in- 
dependent power by the afliftance of their Mamaluk 
troops, unil, in 1538, they were reduced io ſub- 
jection by Selim, the ſon of Bayazet, and have 
ever fince remained attached, nominally at leaſt, 2 
3 

eir „ and to this day each is governo 

rather ſovereign. of 3 diſtrict, theſs in fact exerciſe 
a tyranny of the work kind over a country which 
would be one of. the moſt productive in the uni- 


little 414 of tribute or ſubmiſſion to the Porte. 


rr. 


children, _ 
into the 9 _— 

3 %s that —— | — 
an their f 


tions. This is accounted for by their being greatly 

addicted to an unnatural vice. 

4 The actual power _ in the Mamaluks, 
the h e maſt of them in uite 18 

conf — the moſt powerful. 8 

ſent by the Forte, he has at 2 dures. 

more or leſs influence, but is in general à mere 

cipher, obliged to ſubmit- to the will 'of the on 

who diſmiſs him when they pleaſe. They have 

ſometimes entirely thrown off all apesrance of 


9 2 ſub - 


SLY 
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verſe, were property — whale they render 


families never extend beyond two genera- 
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ſubmiſſion to the Porte; and at preſent, 20 Hell an 
generally, their obedience is only nominal; and the 
pafha is in reality à priſoner in the caftle of Cairo, 
which is the place fixed for his refidenee,”” 
The tribute which Tops Spb ought to kid the 
Porte is frequently withheld, or, If Mann fiel, it is 
diminiſlied by deli for the reparation of ca- 
nals, fortreſſes, &e. at the will of the beys. Yet 
ory — of mules and camels ſets out an- 
t, with the 1 revenue for 
the i, b, inſtead of filver,” confiſts moſtly 
of ba of rice, and, not 8 ſtones. 
The janizaries and Arab foldiers in the ſer- 
vice of he Porte are but little able to enforee its 
authority, as they are fe in number, and moſtly 
ener of artiſans and ons unaccuſtomed to 
The Mamaluks, on the contrary, muſt be 
— to be moſt excellent cayalyy, 2 » 
In the beautiful eguntry and climate of Egypt 
it is diſtreſſing to confider how little tte advantages 
of nature are cultivated, and how much its evils 
are by the ignorance and 2 
groſs vperſtition of "Re mbabitants. r 
[1:06 * Wen 38 el 
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Ie every county of which we havs any "98 
the £oONOMY'OF/HEALTH is too much neglected- 
and particularly in this; Among the ' moſt en- 
lightened perſons, abſurd 1 ſtill prevail in 
_— to the nnn children, and dan- 


 CRORTER CATECHISM OF HEALTH, © 


ces are continued, in defiance of rea- 
as -ference, |. Parents ought to be 

impreſſed with this incontroyerable maxim, that 
prevention is better than cure; and it ſhould be 
their ſtudy above all thi 41555 their offspring 


« the found mind in the 


revent th — | 

death and often of life, if they are w * — 
of conſequences, or negligent of the proper means 
for their own preſervation. 4 | 
A benevolent phyfician, whoſe contributions we 

wilt farther enrich our miſ, „ has fa- 
voured the editors with a httle work, under the 
le of the SHORTER CATECHESM OF EAT TR. 
is 


=: 


f 


Dr. Fauſt 
eount of 
not 


BE 
1 


EDITORS, 


e. or TRE VALVE OF WEALTH: 
178 1. Is it not a great happineſs to be born to 
| . x 


— 


53 A. Nes. 
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af Ves. To hw; 18' chemiſt of —— Feral and 
is to enjoy happineſs and pleaſure, as we e learn from 
: ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture. 1: 
2. 2. Have we not proofs from nature allo, that 
life Js an excellent gift of God ꝰ 

A. Yes. The inſtinctive and anxious deve of 
mankind to preſerve it, in the attacks of * 
and under the preſſure of every ill. 
2. 3. What muſt be the ſtate of the Human 
body, Ihe habitation of. the foul, en Ada en- 


e i £0 
. It muſt be healthy. J 0 


2. 4. How do you prove that man a ought 
healthy ? H 1 201 

4. From the expreſs e of God, who 
ſave, « in the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat 
bread; and without health Ange confidgrable:. de- 
Bes of labour is impoffible. 2 

O. 5. Is not the perfection of our 8 inti- 
mately united with a proper care of our bodies? 
A. Certainly. By . rational care of the! body 
4he. happineſs and puri of the ſoul is increaſed. 

Ah ep What id. dertood by - a; ſtate of good 
he — #7: . _ . 4 

AM. That he bod exempt pains and in- 
a4; Thi te body, ats functions with caſe, and 
-be:fubfervient to the ſoul, A. Ei 3254:19 be. 
2. What are the Ser thoſe vho rj 
beach 4% 2 © 

A. They:are ſtrong, fal of wigour:gnd lei; 
reliſh. their meals, are capable of bearing wind and 
weather, go through their allotted duties ng eaſe, 
and feel themſelves happy. is % u #1-; 1 5 . 
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8. Are the an of the fick and diſor- 
dered fimilar ? 

A. By no means. The fick are weak and feeble, 
have little appetite, cannot labour or endure the 
elements, ſuffer anxieties and pans, and the” de- 
bn of all pleaſure. 

_ 9. [Muſt not the blefings of health then be 

eat? | 

A. "1 ©: Thiy 16r are indeed very great. Health is the 
moſt precious good, and Sen a zeſt to all other 
enjoyments. 110 
Þ 10. What are the e of Sirach in. re- 

to health? 

A. From the thirtieth chapter we elle o Nik 
better is the poor, being ſound and ſtrong of conſti- 
tution, than tbe; rich man that is aflitied 3 im his 
body. Health and no ſtate of body are above 
all gold, andi ſtrong body above infinite wealth. 
There are no riches above a * body, and no 

n joy of the heart. 3 ö 

. If healch then is the moſt recious boon 
of - What duties age man to Pra; ri 
ſerve. it? vin . 43 22 

A. He muſt avoid, — thing that, to his knows 
ledge tends bo (option ale „iner of asia! 

2. 12. Is it ſufficient. if erery perſon pays atten- 
tion to his own health h? 

A. No. It is his duty, as far as his abilities 
2 g portunities permit, to erer the Daaden 

e of his fellow - creatures. W 
13. Is it not the duty of 8 to take cape 
of ce health of Wein chien Af l | 

vg © Woe Dead: by the ue 


ties 
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ties b 
e | 


Do chey faithfully fulfil this 1 
oy 2 0 — — 2 ought. 2 

15 «this happen, when fow are de 

2 in e affectionꝰ ; 
A4. Becauſe many of tliens are-inſenfble; of the 
: true value of health themſelves, till it is loſt; and 
becaufe they are frequently i rant of what is con- 
dueive or pernicious to health 
x 16. What is the cauſe of this ignovance 
A. The want of proper inſtru&ion, . 
5 inclination. 
a . Is io mov ee Bien dance be 
20 3cquainted with the laws of the animal 
EY to diſſeminate 2 and by 8 6. 
2 Yes. They cannot more entialhy rve 
and individuals, than by ſo doing. 

18. Ifit is the duty of the wife ie communi 
* inſtruction, is it not alſo the _ of the 
morantto attend t ite and profit by it 11 

4. Wiſdom and experience are lofts on theſe who 
il rs it is the duty of the wiſe to 
teach, boch dach bnd g i e apes ding 
re page a | brarveneroy . 

1g 292 YT OO LY NONE” =O . 
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— 3 Ait FATE ee umiability, 
the ele of education, but the ein of )nature. 
& 5 


ent Aus oy. 


ir in öchers; diſcipline and attentive” cultivation ſo 
WJ totally obliterate every unlovely quality, that it is 
difficult to ſay” whether art or nature has been moſt 
pitious. Of the firſt ſtamp was the fubject of 
2 the following little hiſtory; and happy was it for 
himſelf, his parents, and his tutors, that he was 
he born with ſo few evil | penſities to correct, and 
nd that the ſoil was ſo wel ow for * err gr of 
n- what education alone can give. 
William Melville was the eldeſt 1 of g man 
„ WE who' had firug a es hard with the world, but in 
t1- every fituation fupported an honeſt and independent 
character. As Yo! had much leiſure and ſome 
ho WW learnitiy „it was his pleaſure to give his children the 
nal frſt rudiments of education, and to train them up 
in choſe habits which were likely to facilitate the 
ſo- Wil buſineſs of the maſter, whenever they were put to 
school. He ht them, withoiit the leaſt harſh- 
mi- neſs, the  neceflity of obedience; he- early made 
ig chem ſenſible,” that civility and ſubmiſſion were the 
moſt effectual means to render themſelves beloved; 
vbo A and that he who is indulged in foibles, however inno- 
e o eent, before he has — the uſe of his reaſoning 
the faculties, will 4 4 — Fa occafion for cor- 
rection to break him ev rp * 11 he advances 
to maturer years. 4 
His "eldeſt ſon, to whoſe tory we ſhall denn 
urſelves on the preſent occaſion, only required to 
| ave the right pointed out, to induce him to 
soeben. gi wy pe his temper was ſo mild, and his 
aachment to his parents 0 ſincere, that nothin 
ili gere him ſo much pain as to offend, or ſo mu 
ture. Matisfaction as to pleaſe. Nor did be carry thoſe 
e into-action only where he e dui) 
they 
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they were ſo natural to him, that, without entering 
into improper familiarity with the domeſtics of his 
father's family, he was. entirely beloved by them 
all. He was never the eauſe of their heing blamed, 
nor did he ever aſłk them to dq him any favour 
which could be ingonſiſtent with their duty. When 
a child, they reſpected bis preſence; and would 


have been aſhamed to do or ſay! any thing before 


him, which they imagined was unbecoming ot 
It was a maxim with his father to fix the princi- 
ples of his children by giving an opportunity for 


their exertion. | In order to teach him els to 
animals, he made him a preſent of a little dag and 
a goldfinch. The former he made his. conſtant 
companion in his walks; the latter as duly fed and 
attended to, and his ſong well repaid the trouble. 
That charity might not be a feeling of the mind 
alone, he had a weekly trifle allotted for the diſplay 
of benevolence, He was taught teo, to difcrimi- 
pate ohſecte as far as poſſible but it ig not to be 

ppoſed a little boy could always exerciſe his judg- 
ment aright in this reſpect. The moſt .clamorous 
ſometimes extorted his bounty, while it frequently 
happened, that he had nothing left but his tear or 
his pity for the filent objects of miſery, - By de- 
grees, however, he acquired ſome knowledge in dil- 


tinguiſhing between real and fictitious claims to his 


charity; and as his powers of beſtowing were ver 
limited, he to lay out his littls pittance with 


a2 more guarded attention to the wants he wiſhed t 


In enden that u migdt know. ſhe value of mong 


rr 
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5 Wen beute trifling e dee Geht 
fionally' made him, in the purchaſe of a few im- 
; articles, the kid of: Which he was to 
receive.” But he was 0 iged to keep an exact ace 
count of every expanded or Teceived, which 
at once perfected him in the 1 of numbers, 


and him an idea of his little pro- 
— beſt — — was Wo 


n 
and loſs with unt certainty; and this x any 


to which he had been accuſtomed in 
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or il ters, was carried into all his , whether — 
to duch or pleaſure. The taſk preſeribed was always 
ad — in time, that it might not interfere with 
nt engagements. Ile was active, but 


— end in kurry or ebnfufſon. He fol 
lowed” method; yet was never formal. Indeed, to 
an indifferent ſpectator he would have ſeemed idle, 


lay as he generally had ſo much leiſure from fludy; but 
n- this was in conſequence of diligence and aſſiduity 
bo — praiſe — 
dg- „ +0 x eg roman neon Nr 

ous Bl the pleaſure it 52 

ntly WI Thus inſtituted, 8 


ſchool when about thirteen years of age, and placed 
on the foundation. Habituated to the moſt tender 


dil. if treatment; and full of filial and fraternal affection, 
> his Mit is natural to ſuppoſe he did not leave his home 
ver) vithout à few filent tears. It argues inſenfibility 
with rather than to ſhow indifference on ſuch an 


occafion;” But 
full, and his 


Mebville's heart was 
* Le „„ 
is ips'thas was niworthy of the moſt di 


ſelolution. i ben duly bd be 


ough 


duty 
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direct him. 8 tri tic 281100 


the unaſſuming modeſty of his deportment, and his 


*s was the univerſal favourite. Both his maſters 
and all the deſerving among his f{chookfellows were 


. own fault, if 1 was not as well belared 1 


—— — —— — — — 
duty to his family and himſelf. He had been made 
acquainted with: the motives which dictated this 
ſeparation; and ſa his on good was edrineGted 
with the proſpe& before him. He as nut launched 
without Principles, K they ſerved as a guide to 


Im a few days he found bimielf quite — —— 
in his new ſituation. His conpanions diſcovered 


inoffenſive manners; and it was their pleaſure to 
communicate to him what information was neceſ- 
ſary for a ſtranger to know. They ſoothed his 
apprebenſions, and fortiſied his reſolution. They 
took an intereſt in his: welfare, becauſe he ſeemed 
to place a generous. reliance on their aſſiſtance; and 
his maſters, ſpeedily diſcovering: how: anxious he 
was to merit their good opinion, were neither ſtrict 
jo mark his involuntary lapſes, nor ſevere: e 
them. 117 ol DAH Rin 


ee he had ett fix months at this * 


his friends; yet this excited neither envy nor oppo- 
ſition from the more rude and ill-diſpoſed. IIe 
uſed no ſpecious arts to conciliate favour or affec- 
tion; and each ſaw; and confeſſed that it was his 


liam Melville. 

At this heal mas! che eldeſt ſad of ** 
whe though born to the- higheſt expectations, did 
not forget that, the more diſtinguiſſted his rank, the 
more requiſite it was to adorn it by learning and 
virtue. Between him and Melville an intimacy 
took place, Which gradually ripened into the - 
8 | cere 
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"THE "AMTABLE BOY, 
cereſt friendſhip. Their hearts: ſeeined to beat in 
uniſon, Nature had caſt them in the ſame mould, 
though fortune had deſtined them to very different 


Iſpheres of action. Melville rejoiced in the happier 


proſpects of his friend, without drawing idle and 
envious compariſons. He knew that all could not 
fill the firſt characters in the drama of life, or the 
buſineſs of the world would ſoon ſtand ſtill. He 
ſtudied to qualify himſelf to riſe; but he placed his 


hopes of ſucceſs on his own merits, rather than on _ 


the aſſiſtance of others. | E200 
His friend, however, was too warm in his at- 
tachment not to mention him in the moſt honour- 
able terms to the peer. An invitation to ſpend a 
vacation at his feat was the conſequence. The 
parents of his friend were ſo much pleaſed with his 
behaviour, that they gave their ſon credit for his 
taſte and diſcernment, in ſelecting ſuch an amiable 
aſſociate, This laid the foundation of Melville's 
fortune. As he poſſeſſed none of thoſe ſhowy qua- 
lities which could impoſe on a firſt acquaintance, 
but thoſe ſubſtantial virtues, which, the more they 
are developed, the better they are loved, when the 
young nobleman was removed to the univerſity, the 
father of Melville was ſolicited to permit his fon to 


— 


. 
He heſitated not to comply, without any ſtipu- 
lation or eclaircifſement, though the 2 was an 


object, to a perſon of his very limited income, of 
deep and ſerious conſideration; but he diſdained to 
fink himſelf or his child by a hint of this kind, as 
he was ſenfible his ſituation was well known; and 
chat it is the higheſt gratification to the truly noble, 
to confer a favour without the painful homage of 
VOL, In 5 ſolicit- 


> 
* 
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ſolicitation... He had no reaſon: to repent of hi 


conduct. . Means were found, without alarmin 


2 of either father or ſon, to make then 
eaſy and comfortable in this reſpect. Ie 
friends and companions of the ſchool were ſtill mor 


ſtrongly fo that of the college; and young Melvilk 
- having eſtabliſhed his reputation for learning, pro 


bity, and the moſt prudent and praiſeworthy con. 
duct, was engaged, at an ample allowance, as tri. 
velling tutor, or rather companion, to his noble aſl. 
ciate. They viſited almoſt every py of Europe 
with improved delight in each other's ſociety; and 
when the young nobleman returned, and was calle 
to fill a public ſtation, for which his abilities, hi 
virtues, and his rank qualified him; Melville, who 


had entered into holy orders, was preſented to the 


valuable living of the pariſh, in which the county 
manſion ſtood, and which, had fome years been hell 
for him, without his knowledge. | 
In this ſituation, he endeared himſelf ſtill more 
to the family and to mankind, by his correct and 
meritorious b and his noble friend, when 
ever it was in his power to retire for a ſhort ſpace 
from the ſervice of his country, ſought conſolation 
in his ſociety, and advice and aſſiſtance from his 
long- tried wiſdom and attachment. He might 
have riſen higher in the church, had he wiſhed it 
but he was wholly deſtitute of ambition, and would 
not liſten to any overtures of. advancement. He 
had gained a competence, and he aſked no more. 

May every youth who copies the example of Mel 
ville, and dans his principles, be equally fortuna 
in a patron! And ſhould it never be his happy lo 


- 


to ſecure fuch a warm and generous protector, a 
n 4 3 301 
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aſt. 
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The little 
And feels 
This truth, my 


nown and adequate 


Who many a jocund tale and le 
Couch'd in that age's unaffected 
When fables were the wiſdom 

To careleſs notes I've tun'd his Gothic ſtyle, 
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gend writ, 


; iſe, 
the wiſe, 


Content, if you approve, and Svrrolx 


* Henri 
ady Dorothy Hobart, 


Fmekenham. 


Once on a time a magpie led 
Her little family from h ve 
To teach them how to earn their bread, 
When ſhe in queſt of a new mate ſhould roam. 
She pointed to each worm and fly, 1 
That crept on earth, or wing'd the ſky, . _ 
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o exhibit his virtues in a ſphere where they can be 
ly rewarded, the ſtill voice of 
pproving conſcience will whiſper refignation and 
ontent, and heaven will be his recompence at 


THE MAGPIE AND HER BROOD. 
FABLE, FROM THE FRENCH» BY THE LATE BART. OF ORFORD. , 
Adarefſed to Miſt Horunn'®, 1964. 


H OW anxious is the penſive parent's thought! 
How bleſt the fav'rite fondling's early lot! 
Joy ſtrings her hours on Pl 
And Fancy forms it to an endlefs line. 
But, ah! the charm muſt ceaſe, 
When chicks and miſſes riſe to woman's "ſtate; 
rant grows in tarn a flave, — 
ſoft anxiety the gave. 
friend, an ancient w 
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or ſoon or late, 


ure's golden twine, 
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only daughter of colonel Charles Hotham, by 
eee 
olk, Mils Hotham, then ten years old, lived at Mar 
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Or where the beetle buzz d ſhe call'd. 


I bey would not trudge; the urchin train 
But caw'd, and cried, and ſquall'd. 


Cloſe nuzzled to mamma's warm breaſt, 


She flew away; God reſt Ka pre! | 


And you of no dull lineage came, 


vd 


2 


If we but pilfer plums or nuts, 
My dears,” ſaid ſhe, and buſs'd their callow bill 


The man muſt load, the man muſt prime, | 


«abi Till then be titue enough to fly: 
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But all her documents were vain; 


They wanted to be back at neſt, 


And thought that ſhe, poor foul! muſt ſweat 
Day after day to find them meat; 2 

ut Mapez knew better things. | 
« My loves,” ſaid ſhe, * behold the plains, 
Where ſtore of food and plenty reigns! 
I was not half ſo big as you, 6 
When me my honour'd mother drew 

Forth. to the groves and ſprings. 


Though I could neither read nor write, 
'T made a ſhift to live. . 

So muſt you too: come, hop awayt 

Get what you can; ſteal what you may; 

The induftrious always thrive.” | 

Lord bleſs us!” cried the im chits, 

Can babes like us live by their wits? _, 

With perils compaſs'd round can we 

Preſerve our lives or liberty ? 0 

How ſhall we ſcape the fowler's ſnare, 

Or gard'ner's tube, erect in air? 


. . ess. 


The leaden ball will pierce our guts: 2 
And then, mamma, your tender heart will bleed, 
To ſee your little pies. lie dead. 


« The wiſe by foreſight intercept their ills: 


» ww Ow 


To fire a gun it takes ſome time; 


---And after that take aim © + 15 
He lifts his piece, he winks his eye, | 
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You out of reach may laugh and chatter; 
To bilk a man is no great matter. 
« Aye! but“ “ But What? ! Why, if the clown 
Should reach a ſtone to knock us dowh—?? _ 

« Why, if he does, ye brat s 
Muſt he not ſtoop to reach the lone? 
His poſture warns you to be gane 

Biras are not Killed like cats.“ ?: 
Still, good mamma, our caſe is har; AC 


The rogue, you know, may come prepar d. 
| "Atmpe Rane in bis ft? 
Indeed, my youngſters,“ Mapo. replies). ' » 
« If you already are fo wife, -. +: 7 1 0 
Go cater where you liſt . 

, . ; " | 2832 ' ' „ $381 7 
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THE HYDROSTATICAL LAMP, &c. 1 


F ROFESSOR Wilſon of Glaſgow gives a very 
entertaining account of this lamp, which may eafily 
be made and tried, in the Franſactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, vol. iv. As an exeręiſe 
for juvenile ingenuity, and to draw the attention 19 
the phenomena of nature, we abridge his deſerip⸗ 
tion, and the principles on which the appearances 
are folved. i #26 ont 
The hydroſtatical lamp conſiſts of a ſmall circulax 
piece of common writing-paper, about three eighth 
of an inch in diameter, having about a quarter of 
an inch of {oft cotton thread, ſtanding up through 
a puncture in the middle, by way of a Wick. 
This being placed on the ſurface of pure ſalad 
oil, contained in a bafin or flat glaſs veſſel, is no 
ſooner lighted, than it immediately ſails forward in 
ſome direction, till it meets the fide of the veſſel, 
MOOT! E 3 and 
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Mr. Wilſon ſuppoſes, that theſe motions ariſc 
from the flame which broods over a ſmall portion of 
the oil, and is only ſeparated from it by the thick. 
neſs of the paper, The oil, in conſequence of being 
violently heated, muſt increaſe in volume, and, on 
account of the deereaſe of its ſpecific gravity, muſt 
be preſſed upwards by a force ſufficient to raiſe part 
of it above the general level. But this portion of 
oil, in its endeavour to aſcend, meets with a re- 
fiftance from the weight of the incumbent lamp, 
which will determine it, in ſeeking a vent, to flide 

from under the lamp in a thin ſuperficial, ſtream. 
The reaction of this ſtream of rarefied oil, thus 
iſſuing moſt rapidly and copiouſly from a particular 
kde. of the baſe of the lamp, muſt impel the lamp in 

a @ contrary direction, and occaſion its-gyrations. 

+7 1 ds F755 T2, = i | ; | 
I: this place we will juſt mention another curious 
and amuſing phenomenon in hydroſtatics. It has 
been long known, that bits of camphor, 'and ſome 
other — being placed on water, appear 
agitated in an extraordi manner. This has been 
_ generally aſeribed to electricity; but it has been 
proved, that any ſubſtances, naturally con- 
taining eſſential oil, or being artificially impreg- 
nated with it, will exhibit the ſame motions; and 
therefore the phenomenon muſt depend on jets of 
efſential oil thrown out with rapidity from the bo- 
dies, and meeting wath a refiſtance from the air and 

water, , 8 4 
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THE 


CABINET OF ANCIENT WISDOM UNLOCKED. | 


CONSISTING OF MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS, BY THE GREATEST 
WITS AND PHILOSOPHERS or reer | 


1. 'Tary who educate children well, are more 
to be honoured than they who produce them; for 
theſe only gave them life, thoſe the art of living 
well. Ariflotle.. 
2. We ought to teach children * which will 
be moſt uſeful to them when they become men. 
Agefilaus. 

3. The ſhould learn what they ought to 
pradtiſe when they arrive at maturity. Ariftippus. 

4. We thould be always learning. Solon. 

1 55 * is moſt requiſite which unlearns 

ntt 

6. 7 — 4 wacher youth temperance, affords 
comfort to old age, gives riches to the poor, and i is 
an ornament to the rich. = ener. 

7. The receives li 
the ſoul from m 


ele. 


as the living from the dead. The ſame. 
Hr. 


9. 
fuge in adverſity; and the beſt proviſion againſt old 
age, The ſame 


10. ' Virtue is perfect happ — and requires no 
other aid than Socratic ſtrengtn. Anti Abener. 2 


a Theſe Alan or ſentiments, though generally excellent, are not 
wholly to be adopted as rules of action: they are rather what wiſe 
— thought, chan what good 3 td always 
pt 

11. A 


is an ornament in proſperity, a re- 


23 


om the firmament, 


8. The learned di er as much from the ignorant, 
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11. A wiſe man is not governed by the laws and 
ordinances of men, but is guided by the rule of 
virtue... .. Anti/thenes, 

12. Thoſe who poſſeſs virtue, poſſeſs alſo no- 
bility. Doe ſame. 

55 Virtue is the beauty, vice the deformity of 
the foul, Socrates.) 
i 2 Men ſhould Rudy to enrich themſelves not 
Id and filyer, but in virtue and Fortitude, 
Mee Maus. 

15. They who defraud virtue of its a, rob 

the oung of virtue itſelf. Cato Major. 
Such as have virtue always 1 in their mouths, 
lect it in practice, are like a harp which emits 
'A 210 pleaſing to others, while ite is e 
of the muſie. * Diogenes. _ 
17. Young people ſhould reverence 8 3 
at home, ſtrangers when abroad, and themſelves 
_ when alone. Demetrius Phalereus., 

18. Voung men ſhould: excel in 5 old 
men in prudence. Bin. 

19: The young ought to uſe modefly in their gel- 
ture, 1 in their behaviour, and in their dreſs. Zeno. 

20. Wiſdom excels the other virtues, as. the fight 
does the other ſenſes. Bion. 

21. The office of a wiſe man is to thier that 
which. is good and honeſt, and to ſhun that which 
is contra Socrates. x 
* idem is the compoſure of the bal. The 

_ 

3. Tultice and every other virtue is wiſdom. 
The N 
84. It is the ouly wiſtatn of man not to think 
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he underftands thoſe things which he does not un- 
derſtand. Socrates. 

25. In war, ſteel is better than gold in life, wiſ- 
dom excels wealth. The ſame. 

26. Three properties are eſſentially requiſite to the 
attainment of wiſdom— nature, learning, and _ 
rience. Arifotle, 

27. Nothing can fall out either new or unex- 
pected to a wiſe man, becauſe he foreſees whatever 
oY 2 en to man. Antiſthenes. a | 

t is the part of a wiſe man to prevent incon- 
= of a valiant man, to order it __ "I it 
comes. Pittacus. pt hd Ry 
29. The perfection of man in eeing 
the future, as much as reaſon can e accom=-- 
pliſh, Chile, 

30. He muſt be bn himſelf, who 1s capa=- 
ble of diſtinguiſhing one. & 

31. There is as much difference between a wiſe: | 
man and a fool, as between a horſe that is . e 
broke, and one that is not. Ariſtippus. 

32. They wbo know what they ought to do, and 
do it not, are not wiſe and well inſtituted, but fools 
. f knowledge confifts in bei 

33. One part of know confiſts in being 1 
nat of ſuch things as are not worthy to be 3 

en. 

34. Folly is the obſtruction of knowledge. Bim. 
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Tun venality of the Mahometan cadis or ſudges 
is proverbial in all countries; and is ſo well known 
among 


ik 
16 


46 ANECDOTES OF MAHOMETAN JUSTICE; 


the natives, who are frequently the victims of 
their exactions and cruelty, that, by way of revenge, 
the only ſatisfaction they dare to take, a kind of co- 
medians perform interludes in the coffee-houſes, the 
t of which generally turns on the dexterous vil- 
y of thoſe corrupt miniſters of juſtice. A late 
writer on Turkey furniſhes us with the ſubſequent 
anecdotes, which illuſtrate the old proverb, that 
a fool cannot be a rogue, and that it requires ſome 
"addreſs to deceive with eſſece. | 
An Arab who had hired out his camel to a man 
to travel to Damaſcus, complained to a cadi on the 
road, that he had overloaded his camel; the other 
bribed the cadi. What has he loaded it with?“ 
alks the cadi. The Arab anſwers, © #/ith  cahut 
(coffte , and mahut;” i. e. coffee et cetera (changing 
the firſt letter into m makes a kind of gibberi 
word, which fignifies ef cetera;) % figur and mugar, 
pots and mots, y and macks,”' Je. going through 
every article the camel was loaded with. ** Fe has 
loaded it twice as much as he ought.” Then, ſays the 
cadi, © let him load the cahuẽ, and leave the ma- 
hue, the ſugar, and leave the mugar, the pots, and 
leave the mots, the ſacks, and leave the macks,” 
and To on to the end of all the articles enumerated; 
and as the poor Arab had named every article, and 
only added et cetera, according to the Arab cuſtom, 
without there being any &. he took up the ſame 
loading as he had before. | | 
A Chriſtian ſubject of the Turks was carried be- 
fore a judge at Aleppo, and accuſed by a ſherif of hav- 
ing one evening in the bazaror maket-place, knocked 
off his green turban, the . puniſhment for which 
would have been capital; and, to inereaſe the dan- 
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ger, the judge himſelf was a ſherif. The Chriſ- 
tian, however, ſent ſecretly, bribed. the. cadi, and 
informed him of the truth, which was, that the 
ſherif*s turban was of ſo dark a green, that he took 
it for a dark blue, a colour which a Chriſtian friend 
of his wore, and for whom miſtaking him, in the 
duſk, he had knocked off his turban in a joke. 
The accuſed was brought before the judge, and 
the plaintiff attended with a number 'of other 
ſhenifs. © Do you come here, ſaid the cadi, .in 
ſuch numbers to aſk juſtice, or to take it your- 
{elves ? Go out, all but thoſe who are witnefles ; 
and you, Chriſtian,”” addrefling himſelf to the ac- 
cuſer, who had been privately pointed out to him, 
go you out; I ſuppoſe you are a witneſs for the 
accuſed ; you thall be called when you are wanted.“ 
The plaintiff, on this, exclaimed, that he was not 
only a Mahometan, but a ſherif, and the aceuſer 


himſelf ! „What!“ ſays the cadi, „you a the- 


rif, and wear turban of a colour, that I myſelf, in 
the day- time, took for that of an infidel! how could 
the poor infidel, in the dark, diſtinguiſh it? -You 
ought to wear the holy graſs green of the Prophet, 
and not be aſhamed of it.“ - Accordingly he ac- 


quitted the Chriſtian, and ordered the plaintiff to be 


baſtmadoed for not wearing a proper green turban. 
This ingenuity, ſtimulated by a bribe, gave a/ſem- 
blance of juſtice to his deciſion, and even the ſherifs 
did not venture to complain of ſuch a nice expounder 


of the-laws of the Prophet. 
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ON THE UNION OF MALE AND FEMALE STUD1ts, 
ro TUE EDITORS OF THE YOUNG GENTLENAN'S AND 


* _ o 
. 
SI 
- - » 


Ia a father, with a young family of both ſexc:, 
and your {ed plan of a MISCELLANY for ther 


deen corrupted by delineations folely calculated to 


wrong education. Their minds are as faſceptible 


48 oo rn Uuntenv OF - -- 


Lors MAGAZINE. 


joint uſe ſo entirely meets my ideas, that I cordially 
wiſh it ſucceſs, 8 t refrain from recom- 
mending its propriety to ſuch as have thought 
leſs on the fu ett. | In | 

Whatever has been hitherto publiſhed as appro- 
priate for ladies, has been the groſſeſt infult to the 
underſtanding of the fex. They have been amuſed 
with ridiculous ſtones, as if they were only children 
of a larger growth ; or their taſte and morals hare 


= 2 Ser re ad atone 


inflame the paſſions, without the leaſt attempt to 
render them rational beings and intelligent com- 

I am convinced many of the misfortunes and the 
errors of the female tex have originated from 2 


of improvement as thoſe of the other; but while 
the utmoſt attention is paid to the cultivation of 
boys and men in every art and ſcience, girl 
in — t — neglected: their common 
ſtudies, at beſt, are ſuperſicial; and, as if it were in- 
tended to keep them in ignorance, * ſhatting the 
gates of knowledge againſt them, very few book 
which can expand or enlighten the mind are recom- 
mended to their uſe, ith a natural turn for the 
— romantic, 
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romantic, — ines wal years, their 
propettfities in this way are „inſlead of be- 


ing checked. They read novels and romances till 
they forget that they are human | they learn to 
imbibe notions which dif m from per- 
forming an oſefal part in ; and when 


become wives and mothers, a bur that the few 
. they have gleaned from books are:chamteti- 
oppoſite to their happineſs and their 
"i a young woman, for inſtance, whoſe: 
has been inflamed by reading of lovers conti 
ſighing, and 2 rapture which are ſeldom: to 
be found except in novels, ſubmit to bear a part in 
domeſtie cares, and ſupport unavoidable ills, with- 
out the querulouſneſs of complaint, or the ſenſe of 
diſappointment? Is one who can converſe on no- 
thing in nature, in morals, religion, or ſcience, fit 
oo make an eng geompanion for life? What 
oa a man of the leatt-refinement think of a woman 
WT who's fo tant — t of earth ſhe in 
habit, as 10 aſk, as I have lately heard done, 
it was mot poſſible to go to Ireland by land?“ and 
bo, when the deſtination of the mt are — 
f raneantflect;laſt ſummer, was the o of canjec- 
eue and anxiety, maintained, ſhe _—_ ſure 'the 
French were fo that they would find a way 
Joo his country without failing through the traits 
5 
n 


of Gibraltar; which ſhe had 1 
was the only paſſage by ſea. | 
But though 1 ſtrenuouſly argue, that the male 
and female ſtudies ſhould in general be the ſame in 
quality, I am far from e eg that they ſhould 
be the ſame in degree. It is by no means neceſſary 


that ladies ſhould fi * ſeven years in 1 
_— * N Oreck 
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Greek and Latin ; but I certainly would recommend 
— 2 e NN « 
R, 1, it is not to that 
females are to be deeply ſkilled in criticiſm,” in ma- 
thematics, in natural hiſtory ; but it cannot be im- 
er for them to acquire ſuch a k e of every 
ch of human learning as may enable them to 
ſupport a rational converſation, when topics of dreſs, 
try, and amuſement, do not happen to be upon 
tapis. As they are never brought up to pro- 
feffions, I would likewiſe excuſe them from deep re- 
ſearches in law, phyfic, and divinity ; yet it is not 
amiſs to have ſome general knowledge 'of the two 
former; and ſurely, in forming right ideas of the 
latter, for the regulation of their own conduct and 
the diſcharge of their duty, they are as much in- 
R ern 
Each ſex ome ſtudies uits 
which ought to be peculiar and diſtin& ; but I do 
not imagine that it within your plan to admit 
any thing which may not be of ſervice to both; 
which 7 enli e - >a 
the in general, to them wiſer 
FF a 
SES py eee ized, 
I thank entitled to the ſupport from 
the public. You have planned well; let the exe- 
_ uition be correſpondent, and you will not loſe your 


reward. 


Bath. . F | | | CANDIDUS, 


T 


HYMN ro BENEVOLENCE. (1 


AN HYMN TO BENEVOLENCE. | 


. BY DR. BLACKLOCK. 


Ha: ſource of 8 ever new; - 
Whilſt thy kind dictates I purſue, 

I taſte a joy ſincere; 
Too vaſt for little minds to know, 
Who on themſelves alone beſtow 
Their wiſhes and their care. , 


Daughter of God! delight of man 
From thee felicity began ; 
Which till thy band ſuſtains : 
By thee ſweet Peace her empire ſpread, 
Fair Science rais'd her laurel'd head, 
And Diſcord gnaſh'd | in chains, 


Far as the pointed ſun-beam flies 


Through peopled earth and ſtarry ſkies, = 
A n 


We ſee th Nasen eng eue 
ng's — 
e nothing e en to God, 


Envy, that tortures her own heart T 
Wi es and Fein berg finart, I * 
harms divine expel: . 251 
Aghaſt 2 ſhuts her livid eyes, 
Ning d with tenfold fury, flies 
To native night and hell. 


res ind pir'd, the wen decef?, EE = of 
In bleflin da ly leſt . 
With goodneſs large and free, 8 
Debghts the widow's — K | 
r . eli 5) 


2 F 3 O come? 


GAME OF rWENTYT. 


O come! and o'er my boſom reign, 
Expand my heart, i fr Sagas" vein, 
Through every action ſhine ; 
Each low, each ſelfiſh! wiſh control, 
With all thy eſſence warm my foul, 
And make me wholly thine. 


Nor let fair Vittue's mortal bane, 

The ſoul- contracting thirſt of gain, 
My fainteſt Wilkes ſway; 

By her doſſels d, ere hearts refine, 

In hell's dark depth ſhall mercy ſhine, 
And kindle endleſs day. 


17 from thy ſacred paths I turn, * 
Nor feel their griefs, while others mourn, 
Nor with their pleaſures glow : 
Baniſh'd from God, from bliſs, and * 

My own tormentor "let me __ 
And 1 hopeleſs woe. | 


X. „ - 
— 


Sw 2 


CAME OF TWENTY®,: 
TS 20808. R 


Hen. Pare =" thing u caſe qpd 
ag Dung, 261 — 8 


* This game is ſo cilled; dend ie is: eas [Proper 
_ anſwer is given within twenty 1 It -is peculiarly amuſing 

and inſtructive to young people, and deſerves to be generally 
known. By its practice, & precifion.of thinking is inſeatibly ac- 
quired, and the —— and reaſoning powers ate exerciſed and 
improved. The leading queſtions are nearly. the ſame in all caſes 
but much depends on Rabel = in drawing them cloſe to the ob 
je; and every example furniſhes new varieties of enterttinme 
It is probable we may be induced to lay 2 few more ſpecimen: 
before our readers, in 1 to . clear ganception 0! 


the art. 
- * x *" "if | ; Ges. 


s« © # Ih 


SAM OF TWENTY. 


* Indeed! You pretend tobe very — 1 
will try you I have thought o et 

Ei. Is it animal, vegetable, 3 or, in 
other words, ge which of the A of nature 
does it belong rs 

Ge. If I miſtake not, it is boch animal nd 
mineral. 2 2-790 r £38100 Mn 275 

ho - You muſt be certain; or it is mpotidi-or 


er 8 
"int al! Lan protiy! certain Ir be; 974 
How ae NI! 
Gee Artificial. | 
Hen. Is it individual or tig; 
F . | 1 by 
1 adde, omamem? 0 
Geo. For uſe. 

(Hm 1 templyed in dc in dome conomy, 
or in the arts? 3 n 
Ges. . 921 8 FR 1143108" 
Hen. n 11:4 N ad 
; Svc You make me Lach. Men chiefly, I be- 

ie 12 ei 'F DOT ET 


H. Oh; I underſtand you. 1t is a RAZOR, is 
une A 6 of en nge 


E ns a r 1 thought of.) How 


Hen. | may tou be able to tall. 
nf what IS CY On IT 


Hf 092 

2 en en me; Livery l . 
e ee 
WILDTAHL OJ een. 12 $1068 1 £113 30003 
Hen. Ido not doubt it. Ne thing ho Waypyo 
dale wha: ave anxious to learn. £213 3 os 
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6% JEHANDER;| PRINCE or AVA. 


1 5 mengen 


ialteher, ther or r *! i ; 


wo, If 


gu ao law © ottewfan + are. Nia ui el an. l 
2 10 SnOob An 10 Haid ot. how 1. 
every dime be that ſeeks for wiſdom) witli bad 


means t0:becotne-wiſe ;; he who is in love with Vir- 
tue, wall ON. poſſeſion of her charms. . 
: Jeliander, Kuſſain, king of Ava, 
his earlieſt years had ſhown a prcileton- deren. 
ing, aud the moſt inquiſitive taſte for hn 
The toys wineh welk 3 lied to amuſe: his 
infant were conſtantly pulled to picees, in or- 
der to examine their mechaniſm and ſtructure; the 
very robe that w rapped his tender limba was unwove, 
to aſcertaim its texture. He hid attend- 
ants in regard to every phenomenon. of natire; and 
Are art; but, in their 1 


. eee © w 


ce 
ed his ardent thirſt for informaticazand he was 
rather indebted for what he acquired, tu the eſontces 


of his own mind, than ta the inſtruſtiom of others. 
Heil 1% burſt th 8 _—_— 
impoſed on his mental real liberty 
eontemplate the Pa lie 4+ Soarrhe 
reſtraint, and to fignalize himſelf in a path which 
bad ever beg ttoiſden by any native of M before. 
The genius that preſided over his natal hour, ſaw 
dis r and determined 10 Open the 
fr ts gratification. As a preliminary 
Rep, till the prince's reaſon. became; mare mature, 
he; inſpited hie keepers with. an unuſual degree o 
atiachmentito their amiable charge, and an __ 

cence in his laudable endeavours to — — 
ve 


myſteries of nature. 7 They one 
up, a greater latitude As 
Aan t | — 


Ssang 8. 


— 


oyeredd witk its 
Houſand dies; but 


o 


7 
1 
antes A 


5 9 
= v 4 
- 9 
„ 2 8 m 
P * , tr eeg 


— 
80 
8 
o 
SY, 
®. 7, ” 
"# 
*, 4 
25 . > + * 
+ % 0 
r 
*4 8 _ 
Wn 
, EY] . 


whoſe rounds; ] have trodden, till repetition becomes 
irkſome; an feel my mind contracted, from the 
want of opportunities to enlarge it. I am peſtered 
with unmeaning forms, which teach te nothing [ 
wiſh to know. My tutors attempt to inſtil prin- 
 viples into my bofom which violate its uncontamin- 
ated perceptions of right and N but no one is 
e e to inſtruẽt me in what [ 
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deem moſt eſſential to leam, and maſt conducive to 
my felicity to acquire. f 
Every day the amuſements, the purſuits, and the 4 


ſtudies of the court became more vapid, and the Wo 
m of diſcontent ſat on the prince's e _ 
wee bis — ſmile. By this time he 


whe he was s till beben 


a 


panc . ſentiments of, N and wird 10 check 
9 Wal birth. 
i Jchander, ſaid he, ff yhen bam celted u 
my n will be peur lot i ßit on tbe 
e of Aya, and to wield, the ſeeptis ver a peo- 
ple countleſs as, the ſtars, eur angeſtors, en- 
cept; when called; on 40 bead thir forces in de- 
15 of their, 1 or ben en — 


eſt 12 * pee it | ty em 
e knoyled 7 governjn 1 ee know- 
ing more, The peaſant. 


517 
3 r 
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der his view; but a prince of Ava ought to ſtudy 
art: for though other acquifitions may poſſibly fur- 
niſh a kind of intellectual pleaſure to fome taſtes, 
what is their utility in the ſcience of oriental ſovereign 
power? Plants and animals may amuſe children, 
but you was born to govern men. 
. « Sire, replied the prince, to the author of 
my exiſtence I owe every degree: of reſpect; but 
Heaven fixed the bias of my mind, and I cannot re- 
fiſt its impulſes. The Eternal has moulded it in a 
different form from thoſe of the anceſtors you ſpeak 
of, It pants for knowledge, which hitherto it has 
not been able to acquire; but I promiſe you, that 
in all my purſuits I ſhall endeavour to render 
attainments fubſervient to ſome benevolent or uſeful 
end. Surely it is no reflection on him who is deſ- 
lined to govern, to be wiſer and better than his ſub - 
jects: if it is, I muſt learn to acquieſce in my pre- 
lent contracted eee 1 or rather my N. 
ignorance of nature and her works.. 
The pries retired to his apartment, diſtracted by 
the confſict of paſſions, and vented in private the 
bitterneſs of his ſoul. A peaſant may ſtudy na- 
ure, but a prince of Ava ought to ſtudy art. The 
entiment might be politie, hut he did not feel it to 
e juſt,” Night began to draw her” curtams round 
is bed but fleep- diſdained! to ſeal his eye-lids. 
He became feveriſn with agitation. He ſtarted 


ed rom his couch, and opened the window. Gales 
o' Wt fragrances” recteated: his ſenſes; the univerſal 
e, Pence that prevailed, revived! all his defire for 
h more! uticonſtrained field of obfervation. He 
v- WP cvitated to elude the vigilance of his guards; 
1 to eleape to the regions of nature. He was jus. 


ready 
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ready to ſpring from the window, when he fell into 
a ſwoon. He: recovered, and found himſelf in an 
unknown place, with heaven for his canopy, and 
earth for his bed. | . 

Inſtantly a venerable figure, clad in robes of azure 
light, appeared before him, and taking him by tle 
hand, with looks ineſſably ſweet, demanded his at- 
tention. I am the genius, ſaid he, ©© that pre- 
ſides 23 fear not you are ſafe under 
my protecti I admire, and will gratify your 
taſte for natural knowledge. Under my guidance 
you ſhall know all that mortal can know. I wil 
diſplay to your enchanted view, every plant that 
drinks the dew, every living thing that peoples the 
earth, that wings the ſky, or ſwims in the liquid 
element. I wil the recondite ſtores of the 
uniyerſe to _ gebe and when you have ſatisfied 
your curioſity, I will lodge you in the palace of 
Ava; nor ſhall it be known you ever left it.” 
The prince was ready to expire with wonder 
and delight. The genius conducted him over 
every quarter of the globe, and explained to him 
the productions of every kingdom of nature, thar 
uſes and qualities, apparently at leiſure, and with- 
out confuſing his — but what was his 2 : 
ment, when he his eyes next morning in the 
identical bed, In the 3 of Ava, on which be 
had laid himſelf down the evening before! 
Jehander now diſcovered he had been in a trance; 
but the impreſſion he had received was permanent 
and complete. On the death of his father, which 
happened not long Yfter, he aſcended the throne, 
and the knowledge he had acquired was 1mme- 
diately applied jo. promote the, happineſs and 2 
4 £ 2 
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zation of his people, to encourage trade and manu- 
factures, and to make himſelf not only adored for 
his virtues, but reſpected for his wiſdom. M. 
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er SCHOOL AND JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS, 
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T has been ſuggeſted to the editors, and with argu- 
Il ments tubich appear to tha unanſwerable, that an 
arbitrary critique, unſuppfted by evidence, might 
indeed ſave trouble to the writer, but would be 
1d wholly felef to the young reader. It is alleged, 
he and with great truth, that when an opinion is given, 
e ſome reaſons ſhould be brought forward to ſhow on 
what it is founded; elſe the critic's impartiality may 
be brought inta queſtion, and his judgment and tafie 
ler Wi b. unavailing to. thoſe who have not yet formed 
ver Bl theirs. . 5 ee 
t is therefare intended to produce a few EXTRACTS 
from every work, that from its nature is capable of 
n- applying them; and if by theſe means the articles. 
ene length, they muft be proportionably mare 
the miereſhing and inſtructive; ſince the young will thus 
acquire principles of liberal criticiſm, and find a cri- 
terion, by which they may be enabled to judge of the 
Ct; Wh merits or. defect of compoſition, The editors, how- 
ever, have determined, l hat the Review ſhall neuer 
ocupy too. large a ſpace.in their Miſcellany ; nor in- 
deed will it be neceſſary, as but a ſmall number of 
me. ets publiſbed, in any reſpe7 fall within their plan: 
333 


adhere, 
Br1T1iSH 
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Batrien Toustrsrs; or, Traveller's Pocket Compa. 

nion through E Wales, Scotland, and Ireland: 

comprehending the moſt celebrated (modern) Tour, 
in the Britiſh Iſlands. By William Mavor, L. L. D. 
Five volumes, containing upwards of 1 500 pages. 
Price 15s. ſewed. 1798. 


| K > 

N O books are read with more avidity than thoſ: 
which relate to voyages, travels, . or. diſcoveries, 
They afford all the entertainment of the novel or ro- 
mance, , while the knowledge they communicate, 
and the uſeful facts they record, render. them infi- 
nitely more valuable, more worthy of the pub- 
lic attention. In the us of fancy we. are only 
. amuſed, and but ſeldom inſtructed : in the delinez- 

tions of countries and manners we inſenfibly acquire 

more extenfive views, and loſe thoſe Wind il. 
liberal prejudices which Ignorance of all fave the 
{pot we inhabit, is ſure to inherit. 

But however neceſſary or ornamental it may be 
for the ſcholar to obtain a competent knowledge cf 
the univerſe in general, it is certainly diſgraceful, to 
the laſt degree, to feel no euriofity in regard to the 
country in which we were born; and to be as little 
acquainted with the local cireumſtances of ſome of 
its conſtituent parts, as if they had never been.explored 
or deſcribed. poet A wr, 0 

It has been the felicity of the preſent author, in 
a former work or. voyages and travels &, to open nen 
ſources of entertainment and inſtruction to the ſu- 
venile claſs of readers, and, to ſuch as poſſeſs only 
mediocrity of fortune, or little leiſure to read many 
poriderous volumes: in this, which is perfect) 

Hiſtorical Account. of Voyages and Trayels, in 20 vols 
A2! 1148 N | diſtin 


6 
Pas diſtin& publication, yet intimately connected with 
d; that which we have juſt mentioned, he has perform- 
| ed another att ſtill * Den piece of ſer- 
*. vice, in collecti the principal tours through 
« COLE 2 Teens, an eaing than oa 
ſuccin& but very ſatisfactory abridgment, free from 
tedious digreſſions and extraneous matter, and written 
in a ſtyle peculiarly neat and engaging. -...;..... .,/; 
In the preface he juſtly obſerves, that perſons of 
fortune or talents, who were qualified to travel to 
6. advantage, knew very little of their own country 
% about half a century ago, and were only curious 
about what was remote. e 
« Rouſed at laſt, continues he, from the le- 
thargy of indifference about what was within their 
reach, and inſpired with more patriotic notions than 
he formerly, of the pleaſure and PRI of home tra- 
vels, we have, of late years, ſeen ſome of our moſt 
te enlightened countrymen as cager to explore the re- 
moteſt parts of Britain, as ney formerly were to 
eroſs the channel, and to paſs the Alps. Nor was 
de mere amuſement their only object in ſuch. peram- 
ue bulations and reſearches, While gratifying their 
of own curioſity, or enlarging their own ideas, they 
1 WW ppear to have been zealous to benefit and inform 
their country, by a cloſe, inveſtigation of whatever 
could conduce to its intereſt or its credit, its hap- 
pineſs, or its peace. The natives of the three king- 


5 doms have been linked more cloſely in the ſocial tie, 
* by the intercourſe which has thus taken place; and 
A the judicious, and liberal ſentiments promulgated, 


„e rough, the medium of the preſs, by a PENN ANx, 
' WH © NzwTz,; and a TornAu, have manifeſtly tend. 
ny By * | 


ed 
2 44 \ 
- 


te modes of the moſt refined in manners, has been 
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ed to leſſen prejudices, to obviate error, and to ex. 
re Improvements alſo in arts, agriculture, and 
dotfieffic etotomy, have been freely imparted, by in- 
mious totrriſts, to fuch as, without ſuch aids, might 

e long been ignorant of their exiſtence. By the 
Frequency of communication, an acquaintance with 
the practices of the moſt dexterous in buſineſs, with 


rapidly 'diffufed over the great maſs of the people; 
and the various tribes and clafſes 'of men, who are 
ſubject to the fame government, however remotely 
ſituated, are now either animated by example, or 
taught by contraſt, The great, but bigotted, 
'FOHNSON, “Who was born the child of prejudice, 
nor weaned at the hour of his death, by his petulant 
remarks on Scotland, roufed the pride of the natives 
"Wo exertion, waked every generous paſſion in their 
>Þbreafts to excel, and perhaps, without intending it, 
proved himſelf one of their beſt friends. 

cc Why had not the reflections of TwWiſs the ſame 
eſfect on the Inſh ? It was, becaufe the maſs of the 
"people was too much depreſſed by poverty, and funk 
in ignorance, to feel the ſtings of Thame, or the 
calls of honeſt ambition.“ 

Theſe reflections are extremely well founded; and 
In the execution of the prefent work Dr. M. as ſhoun 
"the moſt ſedulous attention to ſet off his guides to 
-advant ge, and to make their labours more exten- 
fively u to bis fellow-ſubje&s. Thoſe touriſts 

whom he has brought forward may now be ſaid to 
have * a claffical eſtabliſhment, arid what they 
have loſt in bulk, they have certainly gained in 
FTpirit, RO.” > 
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The firſt volume is allotted to the ingenious Mr. 
Pennant's ſueceſſive Tours in Scotland; the ſecond: 
includes Dr. Zohnſon's Tour to the Weſtern Iſlands 
—Twiſs's Tour in Ircland— Hutchinſon's Excur- 
fion to the Lakes, and Bray's Journey through the 
Midland Counties; the third is given to Su/fvan's 
Tour through different Parts of England, Seotland, 
and Wales—YNoung's Tour in Ireland—/Pmdbam's 
Tour through Monmouthſhire and Wales, and Pen- 
nant's Journey from Cheſter to London; the fourth 
chmpriſes Moritz*s Travels through various Parts of 
England—Newte's Tour in England and Scotland, 
= Shaw's Tour to the Weſt of England; the fifth 
and laſt exhibits HaſfelPs He of Wight—Robertſor's 
Ile of Man—Skrine's Tour through North and 
South Wales, and an original Tour through Derby- 
ſhire to the Lakes, by a gentleman of the univer- 
ſity of Oxford. e 

Such are the multifarious fubjects embraced in 
theſe volumes; and to render them more fatisfac- 
tory and extenſively uſeful, correct coloured maps 
are given of England, Scotland, Ireland, and. 
Wales, beſides a beautiful allegorical frontiſpiece. 

The original tour contains many -proofs of ele- 
gance and taſte, of a highly poliſhed mind and a 
humane heart. EN ae ks Wh 

On the whole, we ſhould feel ourfelves deſerving 
the 5 4 of neglect in the department 5 
have aſſumed, did we. not earneſtly recommend this 
publication to every perſon connected with the Bri- 
tiſh iſlands, and more particularly to travellers and 
to youth. We have no doubt indeed but its in- 
trnfic merits will give it a circulation much wider 
than the objects it embraces—for every Britiſh Jub- 

, G.2 jet, 
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ject, however remotely fituated, has an intereſt in 


its contents. 


Tux SrarroW., 24to. 200 pages. 28. 1798, 
- WaraTEvER tends to impreſs early principles of 
hamanity and benevolence, ought particularly to be 
recommended to the ſtudy A yohud by No part of 
education 1s more important than that which teaches 
children to treat the inferior orders of animals with 
tenderneſs and ſympathy ; for they who, after a 
ſingle admonition, take pleaſure in torturing the 
moſt contemptüble inſect, will, as they grow up, be 
cruel and — 5 — to their own. ſpecies. The au- 
thor of the S w has-honourably employed his 
talents on a former occaſion *,.to give ſome im- 
portant leſſons on this ſubject, through the pleaſing 
medium of fable; and = little work now- before 
us ſeems, only a continuation of the ſame laudable 
endeavours. The intention and the. execution are 
alike entitled to our unqualified praiſe ; but we feel 
it our duty to controvert a principle laid down in the 
introduction, though we give the writer credit for 
the purity of his motives. With an amiable ſoli- 
_ citude for the honour. of human nature, he aſks, 

& Is it believed that any child ever. tortured a 
creature ; with a cruel intention— that is, for the 
PURPOSE, of giving it PAIN? 
We reply A, wk negative. We refer their be- 
haviour to an honourable characteriſtic of the mind 
—THE.LOVE OF ACTION, | | 
In ſupport of our opinion of the purity of the 
intention, we aſk, whether the moſt excellent and 


* KzEPER'Ss TRAVELS in ſearch of his Maſter. 
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moſt benevolent perſons cannot remember to have 
given unneceſſary pain to any bird, beaſt, fiſh, rep- 
tile, or inſe&t ? And we aſk, if, in fo doing, they 
charge.themſelves with any vicious motive—whe- 
ther they did not forbear, as ſoon as their faculties 
enabled them to comprehend, with ſufficient force, 
the nature of the error ? We requeſt too that they 
will be kind enough to make the ſame excuſe for 

thoſe who are now their imitators.“ 4 
It cannot be denied that activity is congenial to 
the minds of children; but we dare not account for 
the eruelty which ſome of them ſhow to animals on 
this principle, but on a natural depravity of dif- 
pofition, which requires all the cheeks of authority 
and all the diſſuaſives of reaſon, to correct and 
ſoften. It is a fact recorded in hiſtory, that ſome 
of the moſt execrable tyrants that ever diſgraced hu- 
man nature, began their career of cruelty with kill- 
ing flies, and p ſſively went on to murder their 
fellow-men. Is it the love of action which equld 
prompt this? We will anſwer, No! Had they in- 
deed been curbed or reformed before their vicious 
habits became too deeply rooted had they been in- 
ſpired by their parents or governors with juſter no- 

ons of what is legitimately due to every thin 
that poſſeſſes life, and that torture is indefenſible, 
on any principle of ſelf-preſervation, neceſſity, or 
allowed ſuperiority, it is probable the annals of 
mankind would never have been ſtained with the 
atrocities of ſuch monſters; but yet there muſt 
have been a radical taint in the heart to incline them 
to ſport with ſufferings of any kind. While on the 
other hand we are happy to As that we have known 
many children, who, from a natural amiability, 
G 3 . never 
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never evinced the leaſt propenſity to a voluntary in- 
fliction 0 pain on the humbleſt reptile. 
„ however, with our author 1 m his oh. 
5 — highly applauding the mode in which he 
ſo very ſucceſsfully combated cruelty, and en- 
forced a love of humanity, we paſs over this inſu- 
lated poſition, which it is but juſtice to declare has 
no effect on the ſtructure of his fable; and as a ſpe- 
cimen of the ſtyle and developement of his ſenti- 
ments, give the concluding chapter. 
1 © THE EPILOGUE. 
This great event of my life having been narratel 
to its denouement, my whole ſtory thall conclude, 
The perſons whom I have introduced have retired; 
but it may become me to take a more particular 
leave of the reader. 
elt will be evident that, through the whole vo- 
lame, I have attended to one object with peculiar 
aſſidui I have endeavoured to cultivate a fpirit 
of behaviour among mankind toward the ani- 
creation, I wiſh to. be clearly underſtood in 
this matter. I do not mean to encourage a falſe re- 
* finement. 
„ There is a law which ſeems to me to 3 
What is juſt, be it applied to what claſs of animals 
it 8 "0 it is ſo plain, that a ſparrow may ex- 
it. It is that of SELF-DEFENCE., Upon 
155 — rinciple, if we cannot fecure ourſelves or our 
comforts by any other method, we have all a right 
to deſtroy the offender. . But this gives no A 
to inflit unneceffary pain upon any Thus 
the general uſage of all claſſes of ks 2 clearly 1n- 
dicates a aright e to forbid the intruſion of any whole 
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preſence we wiſh to avoid: but nature has fur- 
niſhed no example, nor reaſon any argument, that 
can juſtify us, if we force a creature to within 
our power for the purpoſe of tormenting it. If a 
beetle obtrude itſelf where its e may be in- 
jurious, it may be deſtroyed: but how do you, who 
run a pin into its body, to trail it in the air—how 
do you juſtify yourſelf? - + | 
I am anxious not to be miſconceived ; becauſe 
it is as dangerous as it is uſeleſs: to teach the doc- 
trine which we are conſidering without due diſeri- 
mination; for if the pupil find part impracticable, 
he will treat the whole with contempt. 1 a 
*© But though our duty toward the greater number 
of animals is merely to leave them to themſelves, 
it happens that a large portion are immediately con- 
0- nected with us. To theſe, too, our duty is obvious; 
ar we have only to recollect that, like ourſelves, they 
ri Wi ace ſuſceptible of injury, and then we immediately 
W- lee that to hurt them is a crime.“ „ OE 


re- Taz FamiLy Book; or, Children's Journal: contain- 

ing moral and amuſing Tales, with inſtructive Dia- 
ine logues, upon Subjects which generally occur in fa- 
ah miliar Society. Tranſlated from the French of Monſ. 


Berquin. 12mo, bound. 267 pages. 38. 6d, 1798. 


So much deſerved celebrity has M. Berquin ob- 
tained for his writings, that it is only neceſſary to 
announce a new work from his elegant and benevo- 
lent pen to enſure its favourable reception. This 
country certainly has the honour of firſt producing 
that ſpecies of compoſition which is adapted for 
children, from the earlieſt dawn of reaſon to ado- 
lelcence ; but it cannot be denied that the W 
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have very ſucceſsfully imitated us in that reſpect. 
Formerly it was thought derogatory for acknow- 
hterary talents to ſtoop to employ them for 
children; though it is impoſſible” that the higheſt 
attainments can be put to a better or more honour- 
able uſe. Britain, however, led the way in con- 
quering this abſurd prejudice. The moſt illuſtrious 
writers of our nation have not deemed it below them 
to level their compoſitions to the capacity of youth ; 
and at this period ſeveral are engaged in this bene- 
ficial vocation, who are qualified to reflect a luſtre 
rens, itſelf, In France the caſe is the ſame. 
A better taſte indeed begins to prevail throughout 
Europe; and on the — of youth it een 
juſtly conceived that the happineſs of individuals 
and the credit of nations muſt ultimately depend. 
The FamiLyY Book is extremely well calculated 
to arreſt the attention, and to improve the moral . 
feelings of the riſing generation. It confiſts of little Bi? 
incidents, well ſelected to diſplay virtues or failings, 
aptly turned into dialogue; and has all the effect of 
dramatic writing, without the involution of events WW" 
and variety of character, which would only ſerve to 
diſtra& tender minds, 8 ; 
We ſuhjoin an excellent dialogue, from which 
the ſubject of the frontiſpiece is taken, as a ſpe- 
eimen of this intereſting performance. The en- 
graving itſelf conveys as much inſtruction as we 
ever ſaw in any thing of the kind. It impreſſes the 
moral in the moſt ſtriking manner, by the delinea- 
tion of that ſhocking deformity which paſſion gives 
to the female form, To look at it, is to hate the 
turbulence of rage, and to reſolve to practiſe mild- 
nels and forbearance, r | 
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THE DREADFUL CONSEQUENCES OF PASSION, p. 150. 


MAD. DEB-CELIGNY, HER DAUGUTER AGATHA, HER NIECE EMILY, 
AND HER WAITING-WOMAN JUSTINE. - 


« Agath. Oh, come, mamma, into my couſin's 
room. Look, do you fee her glaſs all in pieces, and 
here, near the table, a great heap of china broke? 
Poor Emily will be very much grieved. How could 
this happen? | 

« Mad. de C. I know nothing of it, Agatha. I 
will call Juſtine to inform me, She calls.) Juſ- 
ine; 177 a 1 
Juſt. (coming, What is your pleaſure, madam 
Fe 4444 de C. I with to — of you the cauſe of 
s all this havoc. - +» | 

Ju.  (embarraſſed.) Madam, it is— Oh, I 
d dare not tell vou. 
ad. de C. Fear nothing; ſpeak; the miſchief 
le is done. Is it you who have cauſed it? | 
s, Ju. Oh, no, madam; I am going to relate it 
of all to you immediately. I muſt tell you, however, 
ts chat I have given riſe to this misfortune by another 
to rhich has happened to me. | 

Mad. de C. Relate to me the affair as it happened. 

* Juft. This is it, madam. Whilſt Miſs Emily 
was at breakfaſt with you, I was willing to arrange 
her linen, which was on the marble of the com- 
mode below the glaſs. 1 do not know how it hap- 
pened, but I thruſt againſt a pretty flower-pot that 
Mils Emily bought yeſterday, and which was hid 
nder the folds of” a napkin, fo that I did not fee 1t, 
he pot fell from off the commode, and broke into 
| thouſand pieces, | | 


« Mad, 
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* Mad. de C. And what did Emily do when you 
appriſed her of the accident? | 
Ju. Oh, madam, ſhe was in ſuch a great fury, 
ſhe quarrelled with me much. In the mean time [ 
made her no anſwer, for-fear of enraging her more; 
but at laſt, ſeeing ſhe was not appeaſed, I could 
not help ſaying to her, After all, miſs, of what am 
I culpable? "Could I gueſs that a flower-pot was 
hid under the napkin? Theſe words did nothing 
but inflame her much more. How is this, you im- 
pertinent woman, ſhe replied; are you going to tell 
me it is my fault? She run up there towards the 
round table to take a bunch of keys, but, by the 
violence of her emotions, ſhe overthrew the table, 
and all the china cups which were upon it fell in 
pieces on the floor. In the deſpair which this new 
misfortune threw her into, ſhe wiſhed to fling the 
keys at my head. Fortunately I bowed down, the 
keys flew againſt the mirror, and broke the glaſs 
into a thouſand pieces. Kt 
% Mad. de C. Emily has gained much, truly, by BW 
this fine ftroke. And what did the ſay then? 4 
% ut. Oh, madam, I do not know. I run out | 
of the room as quick as I could. In the firſt mo- 
ment, I reſolved to complain to you of this bad 
treatment, and aſk you for my diſcharge, but | 
made directly another reflection which detained me. 
Miſs Emily has ſuch a good heart! It is a great pity 
the ſuffers herſelf to be led away by the firſt move- 
ment of her paſſion, | | 
„ Mad. de C. Ves, certainly, it is a great pity: this 
defect alone poiſons all her other good qualities. 


With the beſt heart in the world, there will 1 
| . | Ber 
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ſooner or later ſome great misfortune to her, if ſhe 
continues to abandon herſelf to her paſſions; but T 
ſhall puniſh her in a manner which will oblige her 
to correct herſelf. The china belongs to her;- ſhe 
can do as the likes with it; I ſhall not ave her any 
other to replace them; but for my ga s, ſhe muſt 
pay me without delay; and as it was large and fine, 
her pocket will remember it for a long time. She 
will have all that time to learn what ſhe gains by 
giving herſelf up to her violence. That is not all: 
| forbid you, Juſtine, from doing the leaſt thing to 
help her, until ſhe comes in my preſence to afk 
your pardon amicably, with a promiſe never to be- 
have herſelf towards you as ſhe has done to-day. 
« 7uft. Oh, madam, it is not neceſſary. Miſs 
Emily will make her own reflections, and I am 
already ſatisfied. | 
* Had. de C. But I'fhall not let her eſcape ſo. She 
muſt be taught that ſhe ought no more to uſe you 
by il than any other perſon. I will keep you no longer 
in my ſervice, I” do not execute punctually what 

out I have preſeribed. Emily ſhall not come into m 
no- bouſe to Tpoil her character; I ſhould otherwiſe 
badly fulfil the promiſe that I made to my fiſter, 
when ſhe entruſted me with her education in her 
lying moments. But here ſhe: is coming. Ap- 
* Emily ('rittming tothrow her ſelf into Mad. de Celigny's 
ms.) Oh, my dear aunt, I know I merit all that 
you can ſay to me. I am worthy of the moſt ſevere 
ö — *. folly 1 let myſelf be 
ried away by my rage! Ahl if you codld know 
7 
1 ç Mad. 
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purſe into her hand, ) this is to make you forget the 


much. I have no need of it; I will not take it. 
has offered it to you, to ſhow you that ſhe {pare 


- muſt not think that an affront can be paid for will 


« Mad. de C. I believe it, Emily; but the regret 


comes always too late, and can make no reparation, 


Suppoſe. you had ſtruck Juſtine on ths head with 


your keys, and that 


« Emily. Pity me, | my dear aunt! I bare you 


Tay. no more; you pierce my heart. I know not 
. 


ere to hide myſelf with ſhame and deſpair. My 


dear Juſtine, I aſk your forgiveneſs. If I happe 
ever again to put myſelf in a paſſion with you, and 


to abuſe you, you ſhall have but to ſay to ne, 


Emily, do you remember the bunch of keys ?—aut 
I ſhall be very ſure then to ſtay my anger. But 


this is not all: here, my dear Juſtine, (putting hr 


. anxiety that I have. cauſed you. 
& Juſt. (wiping ber eyes.) No, iſa, this is to 


„Mad. de C. Lou ought to take it, Juſtine. Emi) 
nothing to repair her fault. But, however, i 


money; I am therefore charmed, that ſhe ht 
. thought of her own accord to aſk forgiveneſs, an 
to offer you all the amends which are in her pov 
If ſhe had neglected to do it, I muſt have given be 
the leſſon myſelf... I am pleaſed at her having pn 
vented me; that proves to me that ſhe is penetrats 
with regret at the fault ſhe has commit 

. © Emily, Oh, yes, my dear aunt, I feel 1 it ſenſibly 
as. Mad. 4 C. In this caſe, I ſhallſay no more 
vou; and ſhall only leave you to your reflectia 
and your griefs. But you, PL dear Agatha, " 
ceive a uſeful leſſon from We misfortune of e 


” | 
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couſin, and ſee what happens when: ſhe lets herſelf 
be conquered by her paſſion. Far from being able 
to procure any relief, ſhe does but involve herſelf in 
freſh trouble, and throw herſelf into a moſt cruel 
embarraſſment. Think of the frightful remorſe 
which would have eternally followed the unfortu- 
nate Emily, if ſhe had ſtruck Juſtine on the head 
with her keys, and that they had taken away an 
exe. Thus when you feel - paſſion ready to ſeize 
you, you ought to remember this adventure, and 
try to collect all your fortitude to ſurmount your 
anger. If you do not accuſtom yourſelf now to rule 
them, you will become the ſport: of all your paſ- 
ſions; and after having rendered yourſelf a thoufand 
times an object of . ridicule in the eyes of ſenſible 
people, r they will be the means of leading 
you, in ſpite of yourſelf, into misfortunes, of whie 
the idea alone will make you tremble; and which 
you may wiſh in vain to redeem every day of youfỹ 
life, at the price of all your blood. 
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Canis TMAS AMUSEMENTS} or, the, happy Aſſociation 
of Mirth and N being an elegant Collection 
of origina Riddles, Charkdes, & c. culled from the 
Vaſe of Fancy, at Conundrum Caſtle. .24to. ſewed in 


coloured Paper. 134 pages. 18. Gd. 1799. 
Fon Newbery's chaſte and elegant repoſitoty, 
ſomething new N ii ion Gtr 
tion or entertainment of young people. At this ſea- 
ſon of the year, hen a warm fire- ſide and agreeable 
ſoeiety have! ſo: many charnts, riddles and fimilar 
jeu d eſprits ſerve to diverſify amuſement, and to 
Keep up the ball of converſationn 2 
The preſent collection is a pleaſing acceſſion to 
the ſtobe of wit in maſqueradez- and whoever can 
vol. 1, 5 PW = folve - 
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tolve, the whole, without having recourſe to the key, 
deſerves: ſome credit; for quickneſs of apprehenſion 

and mental ingenuity. [9% eh SR 
Iain Rost. — — 

3 MEMORY. 

I BIALOGUE BETWEEN A L1TTLE GIRL AND HER MOTHER. 


3 


„ 


Alifs, Dran mamma, I cannot learn the taſk my 
goyernels ſet me; yet it is never out of my mind, 
night or day. Lou ſee T have had the in my 
hand at all proper times, ever ſince my return. from 
ichool; and yet I cannot repeat more than a few 
lines perfectly. | $ | 
Mother. Never fear, my love, but you will be able 
to,accompliſh it, if you {ot about it with a; willing 
mind, and in a judicious manner. 
Miſs. Indeed I am very willing to oblige my 
governeſs ; her kindneſs to me deſerves it: but I find 
it impoſſible to commit ſo many lines to memory. 
If you will tell me how. I can do it, I will moſt 
readily follow your directions. 1 
Mather. Lam happy to find you of this diſpo- 
fition, With pleaſure I have obſerved your atten- 
tion, and in due time ſhould have aſſiſted you, had 
708 Me of your own accord mentioned your diffi- 
mies: Eo toe af ad any, 
12 Well, mamma, how am I to overcome 
ma ? regs Þa | 
Mother, In one word, by perſeverance, judiciouſſy 
applied. You will recolle&t that when the letters of 


them by their proper names. By degrees you maſ- 


- 


tered this. Next when they were arranged in words, 
"MO 1 4 


£ 
»4 


the alphabet were firſt pointed out to you, it was ſome 
time before you could diſtinguiſh them, and call 


pou | 
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vou found the ſame difficulty in reading; but by 
practice and my aſſiſtance, from ſhort words you got 
on to long ones, and in due courſe you was able, 
inſtead of regarding it as a taſk you was to perform, 
to take up a book for the pleaſure it gave you, 


Miſs. All this I remember, and I am indebted 


to you for ing ſos much pains to lead me on ſtep 
by ſtep, till reading became one of the | pert? de 
lights I could enjoy, But is memory to be acquired 
by toll and perſeverance? - F 


Mother. Moſt aſſuredly. Memory is very arti- 


ficial. There are ſome, indeed, who naturally poſ- 


ſeſs it in a greater degree than others; but by prac- 
tice, any one may improve it by neglect the beſt 
;/s. You aſtoniſſi me. I have heard my gover- 


neſs ſay ſuch a one had no m 
a memory, 


Mother. Thi might be very true, comparatively 


ſpeaking. Some have, as I have already told you, 


a much greater facihty of learning any thing by 


heart than others; but no one is quite deſtitute of 


memory, who is not quite deſtitute of reaſon; and 
it is often ſeen” that they who remember quickeſt 
forget the ſooneſt ; whereas, what is ſlowly gained, 
is retained long. de 19 Doan WORE 
Miſs. Then, mamma, I am fure I ſhall not ſpee+ 


dily forget my taſk, if I could once acquire it, for 


find T am not quick in learning to repeat it. 
Mother. Never mind, my dear. You ſay you can 
repeat a few lines perfectly. Let this convince you, 


that you will with diligence gradually learn the 


whole. Con over, and repeat to yourſelf, four or fix 
lines more. When you retain them, repeat the 
preceding, and, as it were, add them to your _ 
199 | H 2 ell 
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36 EXTRAORDINARY FACT IN NATURAL HISTORY, 


Then ſet about another ſelect number, 'and when 
you have fixed them in your memory, go over the 
Whole again which you have learned, in order to 
fix their connexion in your mind. Proceed thus, 
ill you dome to the end of your taſk, and I can an. 
ſwer for your ſucceſs, 

Mifs. Thank you, mamma. 1 thought that 
reading the whole over and over was the'beſt way to 
learn it. 

Mather, By no means. Whoever attempts too 
much at once will never execute any thing. But by 
| attending to one object at a time, and perſevering 
induſtry, you ſee what wonders are necompliſhed 
The author compoſes word by word, the printer lei- 
— by letter; the maſon lays a ſtone at a time; but 


EE CIT \ houſes 


_ I will 3 attend to 2 and 
y degrees to: and my memory improve. 

7 48 Be ſatisfied yo Will. By 

united with induſtry, — thing is rendered eaſy, 
The next AE Gat is ſet you, will be eaſier than th 
2 third than the ſecond; and thus you 


will ble recreation. You 
will be 2 Sith — increaſing powers of me- 

and every new acceſſion you make to its 
* will be a fund to draw * * the remain · 
ger of your, hfe. 


— — | | 
IXTEAGEDINARY FACT IN NATURAL a +0nr, 


V plketing g Fingulr inſtance uf docility in an 
animal, hitherto conſidered as incapable of . 
Ds * which thas 9 been expoſcd to 


TY eren 


i be der 9 2 en preſent appears a difficult, 


r . ar. ” 


| 0b. TO CHILDHOOD. - 1 * * 
every ſpecies of abufe and injury, 1s copied from * 
provincial paper. It ſhows that the moſt degraded 
creatures may be rendered uſeful to man, and ought 
to teach him kindneſs to- them, as the meags of. 
' eliciting their ſervices. 

There is at this time, in the poflefian of Mr. 
Sample, of the Angel inn, Felton, Northumber- 
land, a hedge-hog, which performs the duty of a 
turnſpit as well in every reſpect as- the dog of that 
name, runs about the houſe as familiar as anyother 
domeſtic quadruped, diſplays a docility hithertaun- 
known in that claſs 'of animals, and anſwers to the 
name of TOM.” | 1 + p45 $07 

| —_, 123 
ODE ro CHILDHOOD., 
BY JOUN SCOTT, ESQ. 


3 happieſt ſtage of ne; Tre ) | 
Free from care and: free from Irie; n Wo 11 } 
/ Free from memory's ruthleſs reigns 11 - 1 | 


Fraught with ſcenes of former pain; ze 11:21) 


Free from fancy's cruel kill, 8 
Fabricating fature ill; D * 
Time, when all. that meets the view, WAS Ray: 
Al can charm, for all is new; © 0 „ 
How thy long-loſt hours I mourn; 1 50 
Never, never to return ü OT | 
Then to toſs the circlidg ball, ue e F 
Caught rebounding from the ths i 1.346 . 
Then the mimic ſhip to guide 
Down the kennels. dirty:tide 5-4 AP Bas 3 
Then the hoop's revolving Pace. OL 3, alt 1 
Through the duſty ſtreet to chaſe — 05 | 
O what joy —it once was mine | 
Childhood, miatchleſs boon of thine * WAY 145 | 


How thy long-loſt hours I mourn, | 
bay 14 $1 3 4 11 $1 
Never, never to retunld!!!! (1s 
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2 + $yrb0stb re pu WAHR BY HIMSELF, 

W ITHOUT pretending to be the identical 
Horſe of Knowledde, whieh ſome years ago inſtruc. 
ed or amuſed ſo many of the human race, I truſt 
the following memoirs will ſhow that I am not 
- wholly uncultivated and unentertaining, or have 
lived an inattentive obſetver of manners. And if 
my ſtrictures tend to humanize one unfeeling heart, 
or procure more uniform favour to my kind, I ſhall 

not regret that I have written, nor will my hiſtory 

be read without improvement. 4 
OM 1; BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 

_ Taz public is naturally inquiſitive reſpecting the 
origin of thoſe who have played a conſpicuous part 
in the drama of life. The minuteſt incident of 
early life is traced with avidity, and recorded with 

ſatisfaction; but ſome of the greateſt heroes that 


2 appeared on the ftage of the world are in the 


e / 


riofity, could it be done confiſtently with truth; 


— 
— 
- 


=> 


my lot, if I except the preſent moment. There 
can be no doubt that he was of Cambrian origin, 
and taſted the ſweets of liberty and independence on 
the lofty romantic mountains of that country. 
Happy had it been for me, had it been my r 
89310412 98 | 


8 8 


be 
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to have been born to the ſame inheritance; but 
ſome months! before I came into the world, my 
dam, as ſhe has informed me with viſible emotion, 


was bought up by a drover, and forced from her 


native haumts. In croſfing a river in her way to 
England, it ſeems ſhe made an effort to regain her 
freedom, and ſnapping the halter by which the was 
tied to the tail-of * animal of her ſpeeies, to 


the great danger of carrying away that member of 


her comrade, ſhe plunged into the ſtream, and was 
with difficulty ſaved from drowning.” Had the met 
with her fate on this occafion, T'ſhould have been 
unknown, and her adventures would have termi- 
nated, perhaps for the happineſs of both. Yet life 
is not without its en. and the moſt miſerable 
reluctantly refign it. 

The ſtring to whicts-the' belonged was gradually 
lefſened,” by ſome of her companions being ſold in 
every market-town through which they paſſed. Tt 
was her fortune, however, not to find a purchaſer 
till ſhe came to Hounſlow, as ſhe was viſibly not 
in u condition to endure labour.” At that little 
town the was bought up by a farmer, and turned 
on the ſpacious heath in the vicinity, where I firſt 
law the light, and — the few previous inei- 


aun 2 5 


th HOUNSLOW euren deassar-aszizerions 
rer OS 'ON MONEY. a). 1p why. 


Mow: could be more 


common with a profuſion of beauties. The furze 
_ tender and ſweet” to the taſte; the herb 


coarſe; was, in- the eſtimation: of my dam, 
to the beſt in her native land; and as -ſhe 
ſuckled 


9 "ey tis. 
ict months of my life. Spring had covered the 


age, 


| 80 MEMOIRS OF; A brenn. 
ſuckled me with extreme tenderneſs, I fancied that 
the world was a ſcene of . ure, The 
deception, however, was not © duration, 
Spring and ſummer quickly, too 6 paſſed; 


winter began to ſtrip the waſte of its covering, fool 


became more and more ſcarce; and, to add to ny 
ſufferings, my dam, thinking ſhe had done enough 
for me, began to deny me the teat; and not a hovel 
ſheltered me from the cold. 
One dark and diſmal night I ſhall never forget. 
As I was lying by the fide of my dam, not far from 
the road, we were alarmed by the ſhrieks of hu- 
man beings, and heard a carriage ſtop. Till this 
moment I had no idea that man was an enemy to 
man. From what I had ſeen,” I began to leam 
that he claimed ſuperiority over the reſt of creation; 
but I could not 2 that the ſtrong of the hu- 
man race tyrannized over the weak, or that the arm 
of violence was lifted up againſt the defenceleſi. 
. After a ſhort period of terror and confuſion on the 
road, a man mounted on one of my ſpecies rode 
. fariouſly. towards the place where we lay, and, as 
it was extremely dark, tumbled over us before we 
could get out of his way, or he perceive the danger 
he was in; of courſe we were much alarmed, but 
happily eſcaped injury. The chaiſe was ſtill fta 
tionary ; the fall of the horſeman was heard ; the 
poſtboy and a perſon who it appeared had been 
 Tobbed, leaving fome ladies who were loud in thei 
ſolicitations to reſtrain their impetuoſity, ruſhed to 
the ſpot, and before the ſtunned robber could recover 
"himſelf, ſeized him as he lay on the groumd, and 
dragged him to the carriage. I heard it obſerved, 
that it was the moſt fortunate thing in the world 
"the little mare and her foal lay in en 


* . 
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82 | * > / EHTNESE) SKATING, © 7 
' faults, The period of opening reflection was painful 
incertitude; I was ſoon waked to dreadful realities, 


being very high in his good graces; we were carried 
number of people ſkating, - Their ſkates only 


* 
* 
| 
q 


mi jece of iron ſtanding up at a right angle. 


came from a conſiderable diſtance, running direct) 
towards the emperor; and, as if they not the 
EY 1 of ſtopping themſelves with their heels, as 2 


— — wo — rr —˙⁰ O —˙¹˙.ʃõ¾ ²j . ⏑‚⏑«ið«qv 
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enough, but I did not long undergo the pangs of 


Tro be continued. 
CHINESE SKATING.” © 
155 FROM VAN BRAAM'S EMBASSY TO PE-KING,, 
Arrrn breakfaſt, during which his majeſty twice 
ſent us delicacies from his on table, a proof of our 


back again over the ice, on which we found a great 
wer 


from thoſe. of Europe in this, that, inftea# of ter- 
minating before in a curve, they have at their extre- 


a 

}- & e Chineſe had beard. that our gentlemen 
knew how- to ſkate, ſeveral mandarins of conſe- 
quence, inſiſted upon one of our fervants going to 
fetoh their ſkates. When they were brought, Mefirs. 
Van Braam and Doay got upon the ice, and gave 
the niandarins; and afterwards the emperor himſelß, 
a ſpecimen of the European mode of ſkating. I 
were much admired, and attrafted-a great concourle 
ee, bb % e 

After we had remained half an hour upon the ice, 
his majeſty came and ſeated. himſelf upon the fled, 
which again crofled the pond. I perceived that he 
gave orders for our being placed near him, that we 
might have a better view of the performances of the 
Katers. At the ſame inſtant a whole troop of theſe 


* 


Fa D 


esa 
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peans do when going at t Full Weed the Chineſe, 
1 to check AGE Aly; let themſelves fall 


upon the ice as ſoon as they came cloſe up to the 
fled, in order that they might not run over the 
emperor. When the race of the firſt body of 
ſkaters was over, the fled; was drawn to another 
place, where a gate of bamboo had been erected, 
having a leathern ball ſuſpended in the centre. 
Here again care was taken to place us cloſe to the 
emperor, . that we might ſee every thing without 
obſtacle, his majeſty les his head round re- 
peatedly to look at us. 

Preſently we ſaw ſoldiers a roach two by two, 
who ſkated over the ice with bowy and arrows in 
their hands, and ſhot one at the leathern ball, and 
the other at a kind of hat, of leather ae laid upon 
the ice at a little diftance from the ga They were 
followed by a, company of litile — armed like- 
wiſe with bows and arrows, of which they made 
the ſame uſe as the ſoldiers. This exerciſe was 
formed with great order, and almoſt all were ie; .; 
erous enough to hit the mark, though they moved 
ith great rapidity, and put thernſelves into all the 
lezant attitudes of European archers. The Or 
ren ſhowed particular dexterity. 


one enaäAp Rs. i 
| BY A APR n £345] 


HEN ancient RoMz's 0 3 took the ge, 
martial race, unknowing bow to yield. 

ly firſt appear and, heedleſs of the flain, . 

dre the fierce hero o'er th' enſanguin'd plain; 

ad when return'd with fame's, ET ond: laurels crown'd, . 


0 aid his ** ſtill was fal . 
— — My | 


A 


— — — —— 
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My next; alas! can no ſuch honours claim, 
But Av'rice gives the praiſe denied by Fame; 
He with its Rining produce fills his cheſt, 
Nor heeds the. thorns it plants withih his breaſt. 
My whole unknown to Avarice of Fame, * 
On 's liſt ſeeks to _ its _ 1 ET 
Bluſhing waſks protection of the fair, + 
* let — maid th infidious foe beware; 
or think its tiats can e er a charm impart, 
To win ur keep one wav ring lover's heart: 
Let mental beauty faded bloom iv 
That chains the heart, while this 


. 
Jcarce ſtrikes the eye. 
Ms » AB 48 04.4 
Without my firſt, ſuch. is its heav'n · born pow'r, 
Muſic could boaſt no influence ober the heart; 
Sweet conyerſe ne er could cheer the ſogial hour, 
And Friendthip's voice no raptures, could impart. 
Wit joy elate, my next the ſehoblboy eyes: - 
In Vain Compaffſion urges bim to ſpare; 
Ambition prompte him to ſecure the prize, = 
_ «© And Pity's ſofter voice is loſt in ait. 
* 'Y e maid, h doom voiq Of care, 
Under the conduct of her faithful wan, 
Trips gaily homeward from the buy fair. 
2 18 p "1 le * 
Led by the blooming graces of the ſpring,.... - 
My firſt appears with-roſy chaplet crown'd; 
While by his ſide the Loves in frolic ring 
Sportive attend, and ſhed ſyveet influence round. 
Beneath my next what diff rent ſcenes appear 
45 4 The feeble ſun wy no cheering ray; 
Stern winter rages through the ſullen 8 
And driving ſtorms * the 5 2 
But turn we hence, to where on happier plains, 
In honour of my firſt,” my whole aſcends; 
Where rural ſport and feſtive pleaſure” reigns, 
Aud bright-ey'd Mirth on each gay hour attends. 
hs «SHI RIOT 4 1B COR T1991. # It 21 4 
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of both ſexes, from t 


TO. CORRESPONDENTS.. 


Am1cvs is right in his conjectures. Our Magazine is 
certainly not intended for the nurſery, nor written to lay 
peeviſh children aſleep. It is deſigned, however, for youth 
.carlieſt period of regular education 
to its termination; and when can it be ſaid that we have 
attained to all knowledge, and have nothing new to learn? 
To the laſt day of exiſtence we have either to recover the 
lapſes of memory, or to make farther adyances in practical 
wiſdom. © Childiſh inanity and idle ſtories, which tend only 
ts ſooth the mind of ignorance, without conveying any uſe- 
ful and obvious moral,” do not fall within gur. plan; but at 
the ſame time it will be gur ſtedfaſt aim to pleaſe the fancy, 
that we may the better ſteal on the heart. 


_— 


| | | 
The Hints of a'MoTHEtx will be attended to. | 
- : C 1 6 1 9 
Sctorvus has our thanks. Though his ſignature would | 
deſignate a tyre, we have reaſon to think him an adept. A { 
continuation of his correſpondence is earneſtly requeſted, { 
PL. - -.-.-.4 Pr | ; 
Me are ſorry that the beautiful verſes from Auix ro to c 
Labn are not adapted to our miſcellany. On any ſubject Wi x 
- that falls. within our plan, we ſhall be proud of ſuch à cor- t 
„„ e eee __— 
The Larrzn from the Right Hon. Lord —— to his n 
Nephew, on his entering at the Univerſity, will certainly 8 
appear in our next; as will the Son x, dated from Oxford. 
{ The ingenious author Arne of Ting, in whom re 
we recogniſe a veteran in the ſervice .of. the riſing gene- tc 
zation, will ſee we have, giyen. a. reſpectable ſtation to h 5 
rer 2a: 206 een Arts (ag 65 ball. of 
. The:eleg; of Mes. .— is qualiſted to enrich ac m. 
wotk, and we hope to ſee our miſcellany often graced with 
its fruits. 9 % ²˙ QUEST Db OT 
«21 * 03 4b it9: di 14 2 aA IL g | | 
Is 
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careſſect and 
ful and valuable ſervarit of mankind, is, particularly 


IRE PETITION. OF- A MUCH:ABUSED, BUT VERY 


INNOCENT PERSON, 1 1 40 elite 


— Hunbly ſhoweth, rg”, e aſus 


HAT your: unhappy pets Aid re: 
nerally acknowledged the moſt uſe- 


by you, from giddinefs,” want of attention or im 
proper direction, either e neglected, or no- 
tonouſly 1-uſed. 
Foe though his competence to cultivate and im- 
ve your beſt | Kea i in the beſt manner, and for 
the be "ends, be univerſally allowed and expe- 
rienced, it is nevertheleſs aſtoniſhing to what pur- 
ſuits of extreme infignificance his in Iukgence 1 is but 
too often miſapp —_ 
Wim for years together in ren- 
cen themſelves uſeleſs to every pur- 
poſe of fe, in deranging their heads and inflating 
their hearts, cprrupting their minds and diſtorting 
their bodies, redueing themſelves from the ſcale 
rational creatures to mere apes in farce, or Pore 
bn a We. 
Some make no other uſe of him 58 to get | 
"_ a few articulate ſounds,” to mouth hard Links, 
to gabble the j jargon'of Faſhion, to mimie the eom- 
plaiſance of etiquette, to ĩimbibe tlie Iboſe | rm 
of the world, ſpeak what they do, not think; 
miſe What they i never: mean to perform, and loo 
one 2 while they row ker. 10 1 | 
our petitioner has to ſtate with Te the 1 
s often uſed as à taliſman, to make black white; 
be day, ä Oy the law a nooſe, polities 
#1» "20 TO 


"2 1 y 


THE. FETITION or run. 


a trick, religion a jeſt, trade a plot, and life a 
He complains, that by lis means the art is ac. 
quired of turning ayer into gene, by the ſo- 
phiſtry and — o f pettif making 
real piety obſolete — ee 25 a. the affected 
imaces of . pretenders or weak enthu- 

its; and every cal pretenſion equivocal and 
3 by 2.05 road unqualified aer of 

and mountebanks, 

411105 often is he unable to do more for multitudes 
in the gayeſt circles, than aid them to. ſhuffle and 
a pack of cards, to whiſper away the cha- 


racters of the innocent and unſuf to fit mum, 
52 TE at each other in _damb- — * e pictures 


allery, or nonſenſe by the hour, and cal 

Ty pol ite converſation? 12 1 Geld, 0 
It grieves your 2 n 10 
many occaſions, he ads er to the ſeduction 
of innocence, to publ nquency, To 
negle&,-profiitute e e J if „u- 
Jents unimprovefl, 
He knows of 2 —_— 4. igt b ren · 
_ * accompliſhing youth, — endowing them 
qualifications, to benefit others and 

plan, to. do.their duty to their country 

| and besen pr oo own fortunes; augment the 


ee 


him from numbers Who ax bs you, 2 
tage of his . 
Ez Aer han. a bleſſing 0 b 


ciety Ys 


rn rertrlex by T,, 


ciety, and who, therefore, are incapable of giving 
yu advice except by contraſt. 

You _— not be aware, but it veces him to 
intimate, that he is not unfrequently made the tool 
of his own deſtruction, and that in his very boſom. 
are cheriſhed the artifices calculated to kill him; 
that thoſe WhO have moſt uſe for him uſe him worſt; 
and that he is never treated ſo ill as by ſuch as have 
the greateſt intereſt in treating him well. 
He aſſures you no one can prepare you better for 
act es reſpective parts honourably on the ſtage 
of life; that you never blunder but in conſequence 
of — his eounſel; and newer ſueceed, either 
to your-own'ſatisfaRtion.: or that of others, but in a 
conformity to his * and re of his 
f epts. ao 
le is ſorry it is not more perfectly Gee: 
how inſeparable your intereſt } is from his, how much 
more precious he now is than ever he will be again, 
how eagerly you are inſtigated by every thing around 
you, the paſt, the preſent, and the future, to 10 Huſband 
aſſiduouſſy his kind ind and on no account 
Ne , trifle with him, while {o:mach: — 4 humour of 
em leffing you, and rendering you bleſſed; and how 
_—_ — they are 1 terms 

him from the beginning to the end of their days, 
be and can in every ſtage e ay 9H on YEN in- 
nal N tercourſe without a bluſnn. 
He will only further add, thats theſe. eo 
ab- ¶ cannot laſt for ever ; that his patience, like the 
ards I faculties of every mortal creature, has its limits; 
ho, hat once gone, he cannot be recalled; and that 
ml CO Are ORE aug he will furmm 
) 10- CO LR! — vou 
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| you with a ſource: of endleſs and unevailing re- 
pentance. ; 50 v6 Tos » 

; Your petitioner, therefore, moſt earneſtly prays, 
that for your own. comfort, and the prof; Hit of 
Fee generations, you would — 3 weigh 
theſe confiderations, and deviſe ſome means of pro- 
viding far the ſafety, honour, and repoſe of an old 
well-meaning andividual, nearly-worn out in the 
ſervice of mankind, verging on his diſſolution, and 
uncertain how ſoon he may be ſuperſeded by one, 
who will never forget the injuries done his prede- 


1 And your petitioner, as in duty bound, ſhall 


pray for the increaſe of your happineſs, and 
ejoice in whatever promotes and confirms it 


to the end of 645 PIME. 
OUTLINES OF BRITISH | GEOGRAPHY, 


Unoes this head we intend to preſent our readers 
with a brief deſcription of the counties of ExGLAxb, 
in alphabetical order, illuſtrated with maps, and 
then to compriſe Wales in two articles, under its 
uſual divifions into North and South. We fhall 
next proceed to SCOTLAND, which we mean to 
execute in a ſimilar manner; and, if our ſcheme 
gives ſatisfaction, IRELAND will be continued on a 
correſponding ſaaleeee. | 
No ſcience can be more uſeful or ornamental 
than geography in its general extent; but to be un- 
acquainted with that particular part of it which 
concerns us as Britons, argues criminal indifference, 
and deſerves the imputatioꝑ of palpable _—_— 
"gs n 
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On the moſt mature deliberation, therefore, we 
are convinced that we cannot perform a more valuable 
ſervice to Britiſh youth than to rouſe their attention 
to this intereſting ſubject. It is very probable, and 
we hope it will * the e far outſtriꝑ 
us in our career, which, from the nature of our 
publication, muſt neceſſarily be tardy; but, never- 
theleſs, that labour cannot be uſeleſs which ftimu- 
lates to honourable exertion ; and if, whale we are 
deſcribing — our readers ſhould have gained a 

wledge of the whole, it will at leaſt 
t for them to review in the abſtract what 
have ſtudied in the detail. 

ber this moment the iſland of Great Britain, the 
largeſt in Europe, and which has long been the 
moſt-rich; populous, and powerful in the world, 
ought not only to be peculiarly endeared to the na- 
tives, but to the univerſe. Surrounded by its ſeas, 
which are covered with its fleets, 1t preſents an im- 
pregnable barrier againſt deſolating war, and more 
s Leſolating principles. It holds out a ſecure aſylum to 
, religion, "morals, and order: on its energics and its 
d ſucceſs depend the fate of nations, the hap- 
ts pineſs of myriads unborn. - The fouthern diviſion 
ll 
to 
ne 


of Great Britain, called England, is about 400 miles 

long, and 300 broad. Its face preſents the mot 
beautiful variety of mild features which any count 

1 can boaſt : its ſoil is  diverlified ; its hil 
are of moderate elevation, its verdaut, its 
wa copious, and its hops reſpectable 
happy. The number of its bays, orecks, and in- 
lets, ſit it for commerce, "the. natives avail 
themſelves to the full of their local advantages. The 
clmate.js temperate for the latitude, . a 
9 —— 


and 
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general falubrious.' It naturally produces whatever 


can contribute to health or life in abundance; and 


many of the luxuries of warm regions are now made 
denizens of its ſoil. It poſſeſſes all the valuable 
animals, and is annoyed” by fer of the noxious, | 
In arts and in artus it is equally illuſtrious; and % 
crown the whole; tis here alone that Liberty, raiſe, 


on the baſis of Archer; embraces in her arms the 
n ranks of ſociety with an equal ardour. 


On the various advantages and .honourable dif. 
dons: of this iland we could expatiate with 
pleaſure; but our limits forbid, and recall us from 
gages r to particular deſcription. | 


Non * 


p uu og a |. BEDFORDSHIRE... 


; Tnis is an inland county, and is] pounded b 


$4 . 


n Northampton, Huntingdon, Cambridge, 


and Buckingham ſhires. It is about 35 miles from 
north to ſouth, and 20 from eaſt to weſt, containing 
an area of 480 ſquare: miles, divided into ꝙ hun- 
dreds, and 124 pariſhes, with . 10 market -towns— 


Bedford, Ampibll 1 Dunſtable, Leigh- 
ton, Beaud 


ert, Luton, Potton, Shefſord, Tud- 
—— and Wobutn. ien 2 l 334 

Oi wr? rincipal . 2 e 4 in 

0 rough-Buekipgham hire, 

takes a very, —— courle through. this/-county, 
it into two unequal: parts. The current of 
the Ouſe is remarkably, Now through: :the level ver- 
dant meadows Which attend its courſe; but it is 
ſubject to — mundations, which frequently do con- 
fiderable amage. At Bedford it becomes navigable. 


In its paſſage it receives moſt of the other ſtreams 
n water this ys particularly de hel, which 
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of itſelf is capable of receiving mall veſſels before 
it falls into the ſuperjor ſtream, 


wards the ſouth the Chiltern range of chalk hilis 


lies a fteml;track. The ſoil, however, Is in general 
ſertile in corn or paſturage; and in ſeyeral places is 
covered with fine woods. The. . of the ſitua- 
tion, and the ſalubrity of the air, have induced 
many gentlemen to fix their reſidence here. The 
moſt ſplendid ſeat, however, is that of the duke of 
Bedford, at Woburn Abbey, in the vicinity of the 
{mall market. town of Woburn. No traveller hould 
paſs this without notice. | 

The principal products of this county are — 
and butter; and conſiderable tracts are 2 
the rearing of Fubgary V les, 3 


by the eners round the cduntry Wos 


which the ancient Britons d yed their bod A Io 


cultivated here. The beſt will fetch #82. or 401. 
a ton. 

The ae are Ba numerous 6 norm 
portant; the in uence, have jew 
means of 1 * To 
wards —— one) ly however, dhe lace manu- 
factory is carried on by the women; and that ele- 


gant art, the making of hats, and various other arti- 


hands about Dunſtab 

Of all the mineral Productions of Bedfordſhire, 
fuller's earth, ſo uſeful in the woolen 8 
is the moſt valuable. It is found in pits in the vici- 


By of Wobum, and we believe is peculiar to Ahis 
Bedford, the county town, Huy on the Ouſe, 


which- 


The, face of the country is agreeably varied. To- 


ſometimes preſent a bold elevation, and under them - 


cles from ſtraw, em — 9 a conſiderable number id | 


* 
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"Which * derte by ont 51 miles from Loi: 


don. It is more eminent for the pleafantneſs of its by 
Atuation and its aniquity,- than for its extent or the Wi fu 
beauty of its butldings. ”, Tt contains five churches, WI ul 
the moſt remarkable of which is St. Paul's. Hen l 
ſtood an ancient caſtle, the fite of which is con- WM v! 
verted into a bow ling- green, reckoned one of the m. 
aer in Eugland, ant certainly, Pine! of the moſt WF 
evated 1 idtureſque. * ſta 
wade, ſituated on the Ivel, is " hiefly re- 0 

mag Wie for icy barley market, and bf being a gre He! 
thoroughfare from Vork to London. fou 
Ampthill is pleaſcutiy fntat-d Hetween two hills, Tb. 
almoſt in the centre of the county. , Here Catherine pos 
of Arragon, queen of b VIII. was confined 1 
pur e progreſs 0 of her long-agitated divorce. A delc 
lumm is erected on the fits © of the eld caſtle, with ther 


Us elegant inſcription: Wann 0-7 vhs | 


Ia days of old, bere; Ampthill's «ow wers were ec 
The mournful refuge of an injur'd queen; 
Here flow'd he her pur but upavziling tears; 
© Here inded zeal ſuſtain'd her finking years; 
Vet om hence her radiant banner wav'd, 
And Love-aveny'd a realm by prieſts e enftav d; 
- From Oatlierine is wrongs a nation's bliſs Was ſpread, | 
And /Luther's light from Henry's lawleſs bed. 


8 diſtant 42 miles from London, is 4 
3 littte town; but is Chiefly celebrated for 


the ſuperb fion and park of the duke of Bed. 
ford cloſe a olhifig. This domain is extremely wel 
wooded, an effes every attraction that taſte aided 


by A Aae irvine can beſtow. 

Dunſtable is ſeated on a chalky foil, at the en- 
trance of the Chiltern Its four ſtreets oy 
reſpond with the al points: The principal 


manu 


oy rug R OFTHE SUN, 
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manufacture. here i is in articles of Aua, carried ow, ' 
by females and children. It is to be lamented that 
ſuch a light and elegant fabric is not more univerſally 
uſed, particularly as it employs the weaker ſex. . 

"This town ſtands in the Walling Street, exactly 
where it was interſected by the Tknild Street; and 
many Roman coins and antiquities have Le dif- 
covered in the vicinity. About a mile from Dun- 
fable is a round area of nine acres, called Maiden 
Bower, ſuppoſed b . and 1 2 juſtly, 
to be-a Britiſh work various Roman coins 
found in it, would ſeem 105 give it to that people. 
The Romans, no doubt, frequently Adopted, eligible | 
pofitions, uſed by the va hs ee 


The other towns of Bedfordſhire preſent nothi 
deſerving notice. We have already e 
n C Wen 35 ES 
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beat to creation, fince the beginning of time has 
been either the object of religious veneration, or of 


vonder and delight to the ſons of men. The" | 
nt ſavage frequently worſhips'the fun as the god of 
this Tower World; the aſtronomer, from a contempla- 
on of his elfecks, riſes to the Source of all; che 
peat maſs of mankind, whether 9 N 
lahometans, 'or. Pagans, enjoy his f lendour and 
lis warmth, Without ub met ches 1 the 

bllante' of which” he is S | 
The ruſtic, when he ſaw an Att lalling 
teleſoo the an, happy i in his own igno- 


ice, juſtly obſerved, "oF yer might be 
ant . 1191 — Whatever mig cen 
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HAT glorious Juminary which gives light wy | 
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ſcen or ſaid of that planet by the learned, they muſt 
1 ever be as far diſtant from it as he Was, et let 
F | not this be conftrued as tending to ridicule philoſo- 
1 phical inquiries. When purſued under the guid. 
14 ance of good principles, they cannot fail to render 
men more devout. But the diſcordant hypotheſes 
4 which aſtronomers form on ſubjects beyond the 
11 reach of human intelligence, ought to teach mo- 
| dry, 8 gy nent, and diffidence in affertion. 
I The ſun was long ſuppoſed to be an immenſe globe 
= of fire; but bel, wh has paid great attention 
| td his ſpots, conſiders that luminary as ſimilar to the 
planets, and nota flaming orb. He calculates ſome of 


1 


x 5 its mountains to be two hundred leagues in height. 
j | According to this aſtronomer, the atmoſphere of the Wh ! 
[| ſun is compoſed of different elaftic fluids, ſome of Wi 
| | which are luminous, or phoſphoric, others fimply Wl © 
1 tranſparent. The former give the ſun the appear. fi 
1 ance of a mals of tight or fire; While the latter a 
| bo. being only tranſ t, ſuffer his body to be ſeen— WF 
| - 1 
1 WE... ce the, macu = OT, ſpots, This ab! aſtronomet, 
| | whom royal munificence has naturalized in Britain, WF'© 
Feder onctives the ſin to be inhabited, as there is He 
| reaſon, from analogy, to. pre al the planets are, el 
0 On the other bang, Lalande, the beſt aſtronomer the 
| of France, thinks that the ſun is really a ſolid ma; Wat! 
18 but that his ſurface and part of his LAY Are com- et 
poſed of an incandeſcent fluid; Which, by any moe. 
| ment, leaves uncovered ſometinies a portion of Ho" 
108 body, or his mountains ; and cheſe conſtitute hu 
Jil ſpots, While profeſſor Wilſon, confiders the (pow », 
| of this luminary as. eruptions or voleanoes. | 
WH! All theſe opinions are ingenious; bat who (bal 
i decide on their truth, or which ought to be adopted 7 
in preference to the ret? | 
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Nati; which Bet grartel 5 wan fo 

of genius, depth of penetration, the f 

vention, and the power of execution, has 

conferred on him the no leſs precious advantages 21 

amen! [Ot + . 1 of = 
thty, wi om, activity, and propriety; o 

conduct. This This aft quality in en we cann bl 


deny 5 ts ſex, ſo worthy « of rel) * and lore | 


in every fi tin whicl h it can be yiewe 


Elpecia y with wh tude are women endo 
mint unde years 3. we not daily ſee young The 
femgles , manage a a family, rats Ge oh ES 
certis,” and Tuperintend Noir infant bro 11 
fiſters PPh a word, do they not rd ho 


3 at an ige when boys are not capable 
e, and think 1 ebe amu ſement 

kae ee LEY fixnis 3g, truth of * 
marks. Ittle ir! was the daughter of 
colletof Fu 11 5 F S IF of 
eke. nde te Was low, but 100 Never-. 
17 e man, a Fat enen 
ather. N. hi: 117 10! ; 
ag one,” 1 87 e I 5 B 225 
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raster, and averſe to the harſhneſs of remonſtrance; 
de therefore made uſe of mildneſs, careffes, and in- 
ſinnation ; and ſoon became no leſs the objec of 
Her reſpedt than her love. 

His wife bad little of the megan. and tender 
folicittide of her huſband, * Spe pretetided a mighty 
Affection for by child, Put it was, unſteady, and 
5 of 7 4 Fantaſtic,” e 8 57608 immo- 

on to pleaſe, pal ionate, and ad- 
480 x colding, 'the cherte her daughter for 
trifſes. When etc would have been proper, 
the ſhowed a tenderneſs of which. a child could not 
gueſs the motive; when ſhe ought to have encou- 
her, ſhe threatened and abuſed her, which 
wounded the good father, and ſoured the diſpoſition 
of the davghter. 

Thus n in their dif PREY and acting 
on contrary principles in to the management 

their children, the | 
ſerve domeftic-peace, breoded over his chagrin in 
ſihence, He fell in, and died in the arms of his 
ng daughter, "The widow, though, ſtill young, 
did not long furvive him, and left a little boy, 
ien months old, to the care of 9 who 
yon beat cj years herſelf, , 

ther of the orphans was only rich in vir- 
ah! ; he left no inheritance to his hter, ſave 
ſome old furniture, and a ſmall cottage” in. the ſkirts 
of. a Wopd. Frances retired to this lavage aſylum 
with her Iittle brother, The unfortunate, alas! 


ſelf: abſolutel — wir and in a ſhort time be- 
chmee the 00 


10 


man, anxious to Fe: 


guardians 1 Hot Friends. Sie found her- 


m of the moſt deplorable . 
> hae — ace > 
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to look after their geeſe and their ſheep ; but her 
tender attachment to her brother forced her to de- 
cline this offer, and ſhe reſolyed to ſubmit to the 
worſt; rather than forſake him. - 
In this urgent neceflity the fold her linen and 
goods,” and with the produce purchaſed ſome 
flax and cotton; When only ſeven years old, ſhe 
had knitted a pair of men's ſtockings in two days. 
Habituated to labour, ſhe found it a great reſource 
in her miſery: ſhe immediately ſet about ſpinning, 
ſewing, and knitting. As ſhe was no leſs active 
than 25 ſhe thus provided for her fubfiſtence, 
and preſerved her independence. 4 af. 
Activity, induſtry, and prudence, naturally en 


gage the eſteem of the world; and when we can do- 


without it, then its voluntary aſſiſtance is offered. 
A young girl of twelve, the ſolitary tenant of a poor. | 
cot, fupporting herſelf, and nurfing her infant bro- 
ther as if the had been his mother, was an affet- 
ing and unfrequent | fight; Thus her” reputation 
ſpeedily inereaſed. Each haſtened from the neigh- ' 
bouring diſtrifts to viſit her, and was eager to carry 
her work. Mothers in particular made it equal] 
their duty and their pleafure to take their children 
to her retreat. Obſerve,” ſaid they, © a young” 
girl of twelve years old, who coriducts herſelf like 
woman of thirty, and who ſpends the hours of reſt 
in ſupporting her little brother? t 
Comfort, the uſual fruit of induſtry and toil, in- 
ſenſibly pervaded the cottage of Mariette. ' | She was 
on enabled to receive a good old woman, who at- 
tended to the domeſtic economy and the little boy, 
while: ſhe carried her work to the neighbouring” 
bamlets; Paſſing her days in innocence and peace, 


K 2 nothing 


dent Frances, 
ſolitude. She was no leſs accompliſhed. in perſon 


gp brother and 
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nothing was wanting to complete the happineſs of 


ah prudent damſel but the company of her 
er. 

Inceſſantly the moſt afflicting recolleQions preyed 
on her ſpirits, and gloomed her thoughts. Both by 
day and night ſhe felt a frightfal blank around her, 
o 0 dear 4 5 of my infancy, would ſhe often 
exclaim, why have ye left your beloved daughter 
With what rapture would I conſecrate to you the 

roduce of my toils | Oh, how would it delight me to 
be able to return the cares you laviſhed on my ten- 

der age ! Alas! alas} I ſhall never be able to con- 
ſole myſelf for ſo cruel a ee can ever re- 
compenſe me for this privation.” 

Divided hetween her cares for hep little Les 
and her tender for her dear. father, the pru- 
already ſpent three years in her 


than mature in judgment; her ſtrength and height 
were much beyond her years, and her beauty 
equalled the virtues. of her heart. The, moſt re- 

le peaſants, wiſhed- to pa Ku addreſſes to 
her, and would have eſteemed aka yes very ry happy 
to. obtain hen . a dowry ; but though ſt 


with an uncommon degree of prudence 
the thanked them for their good opinion, but ac- 
cepted. the offer of a tradeſman of a middle age, with 
a — Rach fortune; „ becauſe, ſaid 4 6. he 
will: be able to foppl the place of a father both to 
155 l and will aſſiſt me to en 
experience whi L want,” 
This was in the midſt of a long and ſevere Wil 
ter. The ſenfible Mariette was waiting till the * 


* ung * 8 


my 
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whom the” had devoted her heart and her lovely 
But, alas! this virtuous maid had all her 
hopes fruſtrated by the moſt melancholy cataſtrophe. 
For ſive weeks the earth had been covered” with 
frozen ſnow. ' Re erg [gies in troop! — 
the country; the old eno to 1 
towns; 4 even, Hr” unleſs mon by arms, 
became the victims of thoſe e 
One morning, as Mariette was drawing her 1 
from the oven, a ſhe- wolf, followed by five of her 
cubs, burſt into her apartment, "She inſtantly 
ſeized a knotty club, defended herſelf with as 
much courage as intrepidity. Her own, life m might 
haye been ſaved,” had ſhe Tis he only of 15 [ 
While ſhe'was redoubling her blows on this Tavage 
beaſt, * the perceived"; a Farr enemy adVancing 
agnigft her brother. Raifing then the IKtick of ter- 
tor, ſhe Caught him by the waiſt, and opening, a 
din, placed Rim there in ſecuri 
At laſt, while the undaunted Mariette was rh 
on. one hand, aud wäth the other trying to repulſe 
10 defcuring animals, the e- wolf made a 
Oey at hep! throat,” ang 5 ſtrangled wag 
white the poor” old roma ler N 
as ſhe ram with hang ſteps to implore wa 


in like manner torn an 6 
Thus died, in the . yeur of her 


young maid, worthy of the 2 — regard. W 

an kefuſe fuch a lovely character the ny of 
their tears ?” A finiſhed mbdel of filiat piety, of re- 
ſolution, and fe love; full of wiſdom, ſentiment, 
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and mather. Full well did the perform their 
moſt ſacred duties, without Haying yet bel the 


| Nate, or title. | 
"The: brother of this. unhappy Tali was alive in | 
wee 1 
Ft 7 | . 15 N E. * 
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Ir ver there v 2 Aer who more ee a-d 
e looked. thro ature, up to; Nature's God,” Wi 4 
and who deſerves ang alified praiſe, it is St. Pierre. m6 

e vein of piety, which runs through his works, boo 

the multifarious Objects they embrace, ie depth * 

of penetration they diſcover, the brilliancy. of lan- 8 
e that adorns them, all unite to amehorate the ky 

rt, and to faſcinate the attention... 2 
eee rears bee my 4 — 
8 Se the philoſopber, WF 4 
is diſcou ng to à tyro to, break through. We tan 
rear ay lM ehr that. we cannot offer aH ume 
— acceptable, and y nat. A. mare valuable uin | 
0 our readers, .\ SELECT) bass Ae | 
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ABUSES Taz cavss or Ti webitus” or TALENTS, 


As moſt men are ſhocked at abuſes, only by, 
ſeeing them in detail, becauſe every thing great 
dazzles'and commands "reſpeRt; I thad here produce 
a few- inſtances of 4 Ry Of WY: in the lower 
orders; of ſociety. the ſubaltern conditions 
which. naturally rank under others of right, are bo- 
come the ſuperiors, in fact merely hecauſe they are 
che richer. Aecordingly, it is the apothegary now- 
a-days,wh has the employing ot the eian; the 
1 of the advocate; the handicraftiman, of the 

merchant; the maſter-maſon;, of the architect; the 

bookſeller, of the ſcholar, even of the higheſt 

the ſexton or clerk, of the preacher,” &. 

1 bai ſay no more. It is eaſy to ſee to What 

all this leads. From this venality alone muſt enſue; 
the decline of all talents. It is, in fact, abundant] 


perceptible, 928 er 


ve ſive with. thoſe of the age oß Louis XI 
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miration; he feels himſelf diſpoſed to fall down and 
worſhip the machine; he venerates me as the 

of fire, as long as he comprehends it not; but no 
ſooner do I explain to him the nat of the pro- 
ceſs, than his ration ceaſes, and he looks * 
me as a ä | 
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debe perſons, in truth, are ſometimes 
| deſtitute; not only of the bleflings of ſociety, but of 
thoſe of nature t to this I anſwer,” mat cir cala- 
mities frequently are productive of utifpeakable be- 
7 — ta mem ; hen perſecuted by the world, oy 
thy, they are uſually incited to eng; 
— ſtribus career. Affliction is the Pa "of 
at talents, or at leaſt that of great t virtues, "which 
| infinitely preferable.” c It is not in your Ie 
aid — relius,” „ to be a naturaliſt, a poet, 
an orator,” a mathematician; but it * in von 
power to be a wen, man, Walen is he lt of 
all.“ uud t ils To 5! * 
Men complain of death — were not to 
Ss, what would become of their poſterity ? Long 
before now there would not have been, room for 
them on the. face of the earth. Death, therefore, 
3 a benefit, —Mei comp Hin of the neceſfity of la- 

ng; but unleſs 195 ey laboured, how could they 


— duch time 7 T 0 happy of the age, 


thoſe who have nothing to do, are at a loſs how to, 


employ it; labour, ee is a benefit, —Men 
enyy the beaſts' my inſtinct which 3. bas 
but if from. their birth they knew, like them, al 
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intereſt and without Caen, Ignorance, therefore, 
18 8 benefit. 

The other ills of Nature are equally neceſſary + 
pain of body and vexation of ſpirits, * ſo fre- 
quently croſs the 
by the hand of Nature, to prevent our deviating 
from her laws. But for pain, bodies would be 
broken to pieces on the ſlighteſt ſhock; but for 

fo frequently the companion of our enjoy- 
ments, the mind wauld become the victim of every 
fickly appetite. Dnfeafes are the efforts of tempera- 


ment to p off ſome noxious humour; Nature 
employs diſeaſe, not to deſtroy the body, but to 

ſerve/it in caſe it is the conſequence of ſome 
— of her laws phyfical or moral. The re- 


— obtained by leaving her to act in 
. the en of aliments reſtores our 
health of body, that of men tranquillity of 
mind, Whatever may be the opinions which 
nee they almoſt always va- 
niſn into air in ſolitude. Sleep itſelf fimp Apel 
our chagrin more ty and — than a 
book of morals. If our diſtreſſes are immovab 
and ſuch! as break our reſt, they may be mitigatec 
by having recourſe to Gop. Here is the central 
beer er of Lennie I 
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ing. In its preſent and moſt uſual fignification, it 
may be defined, an ingenious and apt remark, ex- 
reſſed in a quaint, energetic, conciſe, and plea. 
t manner. This ſurely excludes the barefaced 
ribaldry and groſs buffoonery that commonly uſurp 
that name. | 2 
Nothing finks a perſon lower in the eſtimation of 
good men than ridicule, as nothing is a ſtronger 
ymptom of a diſſembling heart: when directed 
toward proſperity, it is a light ſpecies: of cruelty ; 
but when launched at adverſity, it is keener than a 


dagger. J. 90 | | 
. . AﬀeCted people are unworthy of eſteem, - becauſe 
they have no character of their own, and are inca- 
pable of confidence, for they ſhift it as the cameleon 
its hue ; 1 5 are like mirrors, that reflect as eaſily 
the image an aſs as of a man. * var 
A parent would ruſh in the greateſt alarm after a 
child who was indiſeriminately eating wild fruits 
and berries, for fear it ſhould hy hold of a poiſon. 
How much greater care ought to be. exerted in pre- 
venting an indiſeriminate uſe of books, leſt the 
morals ſhould imbibe a poiſon that will ſtamp the 
future character with irretrievable diſhonour! 
All nations that have any ſenſe of a Supreme Be- 
ing, venerate his name. TheJews conſidered the name 
of Jehovah ineffable; their high prieſt, with trem- 
bling lips, pronounced it only once a year; and 
ſhall Chriſtians profane it daily and hourly ? 
Some ſay, life is a jeſt—Granted;—but let it be 
ſuch as will gain us applauſe. | 
Lord Cheſterfield ſays, a man may ſmile, but not 
laugh, What an arbitrary and abſurd reſtraint on 
© natural and innocent propenſity! Laughing can- 
I... | 4X not 
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viewed 
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(aid, a man. 


minds, the 
perhaps be 


s 
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„inst wat out avmdiicuun bas F 


or exceſſive. Figure 
ing their faces with the * ridiculous 
mother a laugb. His lordſhip might as well have 
per, but not weep. 

Nothing can be more cruel than to ſport with the 
mfirmities of others. A dwarfiſh ſtature, 'a diſtort- 
leg, or an ugly face, will be 


2 a deformed 
and unfeeling 


by ſome with indecerit mi 
derifion 3 but were ſuch to look into their own 

feature of their being, they would 
ſhocked with the view, that they _ 
plead the cauſe of wy and 
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not diſguſt a man. of lenſes unleſ; 
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it be unſeaſonable 


vourſel a company diſtort- 


erefore 50 1 


rous ſ 


21 


athy. 
rings from e 
rmer is the moſt ſufferable, as it is not 
_— 1 by baſeneſs, bat a weak conſciouſneſs of 
inferiority ; the latter is an impudent eireumben- 


Ridicule is meter engendered baer 1 
and an hygent ; it inherits the 'antic wiles of 
former, with the fellnefs of the latter. 

Charity is excellent when judiciou 
requires fone ſxill jo Mirimgiith 
objects of diſtreſs and idle and diſhoneſt v 
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agabonds. 

ple are merciful to all, for 
All t be honeſter and better than they a 
ly ate; they meaſure others by tie ſtandard of 
ther own” innocence, th 
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e int nes ſo — in m 
at. 1, hy rant of the wiles 0 men, 


a fell into — 2 and diſcovered their arti 


fice too late. 4 "He 1 
My, er | eaions were 
in a 1 5 85 oe loſt, or alienated, frequently 
gave me her wan voice, to recall me from 
| hoe oe her own, ſhyneſs, her ſuſpicion 
* friends. Ter admenitions, alas! were 
N thinking, ſuffered myſelf, 
e Ogle and fed. by the deſign- 
be haltered and led way; la- 
5 N PACED revived at this paring 
ſeenc; for de was 400 Well acquainid 


with the the world, hee be inveig led, 
ber eyes, ſhe expreſſed 


100 in language which | 
eternal adieu. « 
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ha — 
the cloſe of day; and travelling all night; encamped 
next mbrning under a high hedge, at a conſiderable 
diſtancdom the habitations of men. I now diſco- 
vered however, that I was not wholly ſecluded from 
the ſociety of my kind. I obſerved two or three 
little horſes belonging to the 1 as my new 
maſters ourlbined p ty of h a neighbour- 
ing rick, and fed. us — | Rint, I began to be 
reconciled to my fituation, though the halter. was 
ſtill galling to my free · born ſpirit. 

But 1 did not long enjoy even a fancied meliora- 
tion of eireumſtances in any reſpect. The 8 en 
having been guilty of one erime in ſtealing me, to 
prevent a diſcovery, vated it by cruelty; They 
cut the hair of my tail and mane in ſuch a - 
2s completely to aiſiuiſe me: they next 1 
to an operation, the exquiſite torture and fatal con- 
quences of which I ſtill feel in reflection, though 

delicacy” forbids me to explain it. Nature pro- 
duced mea male, but my tyrants were not ſatisfled 
with her deerees, and they deprived me of all the 
hs: ved of — ſex, except thoſe of mere exiſtence. 

ng verſed in the ways of men, many 
particulars rs — conduct, and this for one, are 
ſill beyond my fimple comprehenſion; 'T ſubmit, 
however, to deſtiny. The maſter ought to be more 


1 intelligent than the ſervant; and if he abuſes his 
1 knowledge and his power, in the revolution of 
8 4 wents he will certainly be called to an account. 


It was many days before I was able to walk with- | 
out extreme anguiſh; but my maſters having 
bfence to'a farmer in the nel ghbourhood b ds 1 he 
ip his hedge-ftakes, and om 2 too juſtly 1 
other depredations, they were obliged to thei 
| * r 
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their quarters; and I was dragged alo them 
regardleſs of my ſufferings and my my th Jak 
I recovered my health and ſome ſhare of ſpirits; and 
now. I thought that ingenious malice had no more 
alls to inflict on me, and that the cup of my cala- 
mities was full. I promiſed myſelf all I wanted | 
food without toil, and peace, if I was deprived of | 
enjoyment, But to my ſorrow I diſcovered that [ | 
was yet a novice in miſery. As ſoon as I was able 
to bear the ſlighteſt burden, a ragged boy, furniſhed WF 1 
with a ſwitch to haſten my ſpeed, was placed on my Wil ' 

t 

u 

{ 


back; and when I had gained a little more ſtrength, 
a couple of paniers were ſubſtituted for this eaſy 
burden, and ſometimes two children fell to my lot 
to carry at once, | | 72 
To detail all my adventures with this roving race 
of human beings, during the ſpace, of two years, 
would ſwell my memoirs to an undue length; and 
et if I am not miſinformed, leſs important ones 
| kb been written and read with pleaſure. I muſt 
do the gypſies the juſtice to ſay, that, except being 
obliged to labour, before I had acquired ſufficient 
ſtrength, and their previous cruelties, to which per- 
haps I ſhould have doomed in any other hands, 
they treated me with kindneſs and attention. Ho- 
ever hardly they fared themſelves, I was conſtantly 
ſupplied with what my fimple appetites craved. 
Nature has been more indulgent to quadrupeds than 
to men. Graſs grows, and water runs every where. 
We are furniſhed with clothing which they want; 
and we are rene from the miſerable ambition of 
filling a purſe. We draw on the GREAT PARENT 
for what our appetites crave; and the ſupplies ar 
SITS Hon os 5, | generally 
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generally in proportion to the exigency that. FRY 
mands them. 


[n the company of the gypſies I viſited ſeveral of 
the midland counties of England; but being inſu- 
lated from the world, I gained little knowledge of 
life, While 1 remained in this ſociety. It is well 
known they avoid plas. So on towns. The molt 
ſequeſtered ſpots are „ ran preferred, both that 
they may plunder with more Eucllity ty, and that they 
may . — the independence which they love. 
They aſſociate only with their own tribe, and here 
their fidelity and affection are exemplary; but being 
uſeleſs to the reſt of the world, and almoſt pro- 
ſeribed by it, they enter into none of its amuſements, 
they follow few of its purſuits. They live at the 
expenſe of thoſe who deſpiſe them; and inſult or 


e 

inju bear with apparent ſubmiffon, and 
; bum f ns bot: thee: loondath- 
s beeathes the pride of "defiance. After the faireſt 
t profeſſions of abſtaining from injury, reproof and 
g. dice have only ſtimulated them to oppoſition; and 
it Whenever a farmer in the neighbourhood of the 
t- eucampment was more than uſually ſtrict, they 
„ Wed to take revenge by turning me and my oompa- 
- nons into his corn. This however was generally 
ly done under the cover of night, and eſcaped 1 
d. Jon; but the ſequel will ſhow that abc * 


an Wnjuſtice will not i race eſcape.” | , 


Iv. THE VILLAGE POUND—INCIDENTS—DOCKING 
aN CROPPING—REFLECTIONS, 


IT was now the moſt delightful ſeaſon. of the 

year, and the third revolution of it I had beheld, 

ads: quartered on a barren plain, in the 
us | vieinity 


* 
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vicinity of encloſures, a ſurly farmer would i, 
allow us the privilege of air and water. The gyp- 
fey crew were outwardly very civil, and deprecated 
his vengeance; but inwardly plotted: revenge, as 
they e e their (eſtabliſhed preſeriptwe rights 
were invaded, Having determined to move next 
morning to a more hoſpitable and genial ſpot, they 
turned all their cattle into a field of wheat, juſt 
coming into bloſſom; and during the night we fed, 
till ſatiated nature rejected more. For my part, [ 
had ſo overloaded my ſtomach, that I ſtrayed to a 
corner, and jay down to fleep. My maſters ſearched 
for me with the utmoſt anxiety : they had found 
my companions, and were ready to depart; but 
unwilling to leave me behind, they protracted their 
departure, till, as ill luck would have it, the owner 
of the field took his morning perambulation that 
way, and found me ſnug in my Hin unable to run 
for it, from being too much gorged with food—ſuch 
are the fatal —— of exe 3 1 * 
f the co equences whi enſued, lay ti 
— procuredea ſervant with a halter; who mak- 
ing ine ſecure, bonducted me to a ſmall encloſure, 
called the village nd, into Which I was put 
without a blade of graſs,” or a drop of water to 
drink. I had now leifure to ruminate on the folly 
of unlimited indulgence; and if at firſt I ſuffered 
from repletion, hunger ſoon began to balance ac- 
counts with me, and I could have feaſted on the 
fcanty produce of the common with rapture. How 
long my impriſonment was to cotitinue I knew not. 
Indeed I feared I might e to mn, 
as for hours none of 'my gypſey friends appeared. 
However, towards the loſs of day, feveral idle 


children 
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children flocked! round me. All ſeemed 5 arne 
me, and wiſhed to get upon my bac amed by 
ate and Kong they would offer me ſome 
food, I ſubmitted- to one or two of the moſt 
daring: round and roun the pound; but not a 
mouthful'of graſs did they tender me as a reward. At 
length a little boy and à girl, better dreſſed than 
the reſt, came up; and er calling me a pretty 
little creature, and GR ung my confinement, 
went and plucked ſome gra: pe me. Soon 
after leaving me, they ran 2 their father's 

groom, whom they benevolentiy importuned to carry 
me ſome hay and water, and accompanied him 
themſelyea, that they might enj oy. che ſatisfaction 
IS the object arg. a In ſome natures 
goodneſs. and tg are inherent. Why have 
not I-the power to reeord in my humble memoirs, 

the names of thoſe charming children? Why did 
not I fall into ſuch kind hands at firſt? But I have 
fince ſound than todos. 1 ought: to be 
content. 4 I 

Wher it was ling quite dork, the chief of the 
gypſey gang came and paid the ranſom of my deli- 
yerance. It ſeems the farmer diſcovered the volun- 
tary depredations they had committed, and made 
them pay the utmoſt farthing that juſtice could 
demand; and threatened farther, that they ſhould: 
be ſent to à covered pound, where they confine. 
men, not only from grafs and water as 1 was, but 
almoſt from air and light. Eſeaping rather on ac- 

count of the expenſe and trouble that would have 
— INN than from any ſentiments of humanity, 
enthed and ory. ner moved to a 
ret: ie the country me as the 


pune * though ther bee 1 * * 


new means of remuneration for themſelves. 


from her bands; and 
require mee to are Hoes 5 


FR planned n 
In ſhort, they determined to ſell me, to reimburſe 


their expenſes; and to prepare me for the fair, 


b with cropping” my ears, and cutting m 
46 @ Ramp. This operation was painful en 4 
but I was now habituated to ſuffering; and though 
it deadened my ſenſe of hearing, and gave the flies 
the power to haraſs me with impunity, I ſubmitted 
without complaining, -and indeed thought myſelf 
happy that cuſtom had not ſanctioned more exten. 
five amputations. 5 
Ve taſteleſs ſons of men! is Nature fach a bun- 
ing performer, that her works muſt ſubmit to your 
rovements in almoſt every inſtance? ' Why do 
not b the ſame experiments on yourſelves? 
Bar ps you will yo Nature has given you 
nothing in vain, that Ari mw out perfect 


i, 1 1 u would liſten to 
hat Nature has been qualiy: untiful to 
” rk and that you ean'-deprive them of no- 
ing,” but what diminiſhes their comforts, without 
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0 | Explain ch. that various Creature, man, 
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And is there hen no other way, 
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To bid pour friend his errors mend. 

* moſt certain to'offendy co oh 0 
ugh you in ſofteſt terms adviſe, i 

2 s him good, admit him wiſe; 

In vain * the diſcourſe, © 

He thinks you call him fool, or Worte; 

He thinks ke rater, and try £ 

If he will own it, and apply. © SURE 

Without a name reprove and warn: 

Here none are hurt, and all may learn; 

This, too, muſt fail; the picture dern, 


No man will take it for his own. | 


In moral lectures treat the cafe, 
Say this is honeſt, that is baſe; 
In converſation none will bear it; Albin 
And for the pulpit, few come near it. 


A moral leſſon to convey? BY 

Muſt all that ſhall attempt to 2 

Admoniſh, ſatirize, or preach? © 

Yes, there is one, an ancient art, 

By ſages found to reach the 8 15 

Ere ſcierice, with diſtinctions nice, 

Had fix'd hat virtue is and viee,”” 

Inventing all the various names a 99 0 

On which the moraliſt declaims: © 

Wet ok he ewe Wesel, IC D 
took the hearer * 5 91 45 


The leſſons which ny whine Mar bs „ 
That this device will 1 
And gain e 3 — 
If any 3 «cet a0 1 
The tale whiel follows it aeg Ft. 


There was #little Aubbohy dame er 


. Whom no authority could'tarie,'”> ML 


Reſtive | 
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Relive by lon „ 

No will ſhe minded but — — : 

At trifles oft ſhe'd ſcold and fret, 
Then in a corner take a ſeat, | f 
And ſovrly moping all the day, 

Diſdain alike to work or play. 

Papa all ſofter arts had tried, | 

And ſharper remedies applieds.. he Bd 16 
But both were vain, for every courſe 
He took ſtill made her worſe and „ 
T is ſtrange to think how female wit 

So oft ſhoald make a lucky hit, 

When man with all bis high ptetence r 
To deeper judgment, ſounder ſeuſe, 
Will err, and meaſures falſe purſue 
"Tis very ſtrange I own,” but true.— 
3 obſerv d the riſin — 


5 ws 


— wt 


ſtealth retiring to the 

To Aiſe little airs unſeen, 
true genius of thirten: Won 
8 deſign ſhe lad 
D Bet 


a 


Contriving, like a prudent mother, 


dena cure another. 3 5 5 


n the wall a 9 Gere. Waimen“ 

hich J Jeſſy us'd for her retreat, 10 
Whene er by accident offended. 
A looking-gns was — Wl 
That it might ſhow. her how deform'd. 
She lock d and frightful when ſhe ſtorm'd; 
And warn her, as priz'd her beauty, 
To bend her humout o her duty - 20 £2 
All this the looking laſs e fs 4 


Its threats were r : 


+ ©. 


The mail, who a at al advices. is 2 
Grew tame and gentle in a trice: : 
So when all order means had fail'd, = | 

mn RT as ©: tao of 


I i 
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Ante k tas. 
Thus, fable to the human kind 

Preſents an image of the mind; 
It is a mirror w re we ſpy | 
At large our own deforrmty ; | 

And learn of courſe thoſe faults to mend, 
Which but to mention would offend. 


3” | 1 110 1 to) 
VARIEGATED IRIS, IRIS. r N 
An, RIAN D RIA; ORDER vorgeht, 


Ors this beautiful and extenſive wens of plants, 
comprifing. upwards of fiſty ſpecies, the yarit- + 
GATED IRis is certai * not rn of the leaſt remark- 
able, Its A rple- petals are uncom- 
* el Theugh a native of Hungary, it 

oiently am in our gardens, and with 
is congeners forms no inconſiderable ornament of 
* The - iris, fleur de luce, or f 85 
general, flower about May or June. What is 
— denominated the French lily is one of 
them, Only three ſpecies are indigenous in Etg-. 
land, The iris reorder, with: 90 yellow co- 
rolla, adorns the of our rivers, bur marſhes, 
and low meadows, and ig commonly known */ _ 
name of the water, or yellew flag, 
All the ſpecies are perennial, and eaſily culivated. 
Some of them have tried in medicine and the 
ts, but With uncertain effects; and they are ra- 
ber Hime wy a beauty os their uſe, 

i 3 Wy Ss 110: 
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LETTER ON THE , UNION. or MIR AND FEMALs 
STUDIES, | KEE 


TO TAE BDITORS * THE YOUNG ne AND 
| 1+. LADY'S, MAGAZINE: + | | 
"Proven your correſpondent CanDIDus (ſz 


8) is rather ſevere on the ungeographici 
ahh, if I may uſe the epithet, who did - Sy now 


that an iſland muſt be ſurrounded. by, water, yet ! 


much approve of the drift of his argumen 
and the object of his letter. } 
That the two ſexes which compoſe mankind 
formed to be mutual aids to each other; that fe- 
males in particular were intended to ſhed the foft 
charm of endearment over domeſtic fociety, and to 
enliven the ſhade” of privacy by their 'accompliſh- 
ments and their virtues, cannot be diſputed. That 
nature has endowed them with powers to accom- 
pliſh this, did a rational education lend its aid, 
will not be denied, except by thoſe who adopt the 


Mahometan creed, arid think that women are 2 


deterioration of men 

l am not, however, ſo partial to my own ſex as to 
fancy it is capahle of reaching the heights of mal- 
culine endowments, nor am I weak enough to wiſh 
that it ſhould enter into competition with man, in 
ſtudies unſuited to its proper ſphere. We ought to 
reſign to the male ſex the arts of peace and war, 
the government and defence of ſtates; the bold ſpe- 
culation and the adventurous attempt; but we 
ought, nevertheleſs, to endeavour to render our- 


| ſelves amiable and intelligent companions in the 


vacant hour, when the of ambition ceaſe 2 
rn oF” e 
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heard by hem, and the thirſt of gain, or the buſtle 
of 'buſineſs, is ſuſp enden. | 


whole time to trifles, if our education be ſuperficial, 
or our minds unfurniſhed with general knowledge? 
She who cannot open her lips without expoſing her- 
ſelf when a rational converſation is ſtarted; muſt 
either ſubmit to filence, or riſque raifing a bluſh 
for her ignorance; on the cheek of à father, bro- 
ther, or huſband. Either alternative. is dif: | 
able; and I wiſh to rouſe the honeſt pride of the 

ung N. ſex, and to inſpire them with a reſo- 
lation to cultivate their underſtandings, and to aſſo- 
ciate folid learning with light and pleafing accom- 
/ nicotine ee net ct 

But it will be aſked, how is this to be done? I 


to lay in ſuch a ſtock of knowledge, as would ſave 
them from the diſgrace of ignorance, and render 


e them le and entertaining companions.  _ 
n the higher claſſes of ſociety a laudable atten- 
eon is paid to the education of young females; and 
2 ſuch are the advanoes which many of them make 
9 in Pop r N and uſeful learning, that they 
1 are oſten more than a match for the indolent and 


dilfpated of the other ſex. But in general it muſt be 
allowed that the education of females is confined to 


power, and frequently hangs heavy on their hands, 
ſpent in what neither improves the underſtanding, 
wr corrects the heart. Als; N 
Whoever is capable of reading, may as eaſily 

. | read 


But how: can we effect this, if we devote our 


- 


anſwer, that half the time devoted to reading idle or 
peſtiferous novels and romances, would be ſufficient 


ttradtive.rather:than uſeful purſuits; and it is much 
o be lamented that the time which is in their -n 
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read what is uſeful; as what1s-at beſt idle. A book 
on geography, in my opinion, is no leſs intereſi 
than a novel. The one gives various 2 of 
life and manners, of laws, religions, Vern- 
ments; the other. preſents only bios gs 
whoſe conduct in general is as little worthy of ji imi. 
tation, as their ſentiments are remote from truth 
1 ropriety. 

I Nt from. the firſt ſpecimen of yout 

miſcellany, the young. of of both . will feel them. 
ſelves benefited by read . and as it is yout 
ayowed abject. to engage th in your ſervice, | 
truſt. you, will be cautious; what; you admit. Ad- 
here to your plan, and, the wiſe. will follow. you, 
the goodwill patronize you. Deſert it, and, though 
ory may ampſe the FT! for a while you cat 
onl TRY have n A ABPASIA, 


* 4 


— # Y' MAY Y 4 > P 


ba HR mNauban une bermnite 00 
CALLED THE 'SPECTRE or THE BROKEN. 


FROM THE. GERMAN, Or J. . Jene, j 


Pins gentleman informs us, that, in the courl 
of his wb tours through the Harz mountain 
in the electorate of Hanoyer, he had twelve di- 
ferent times aſcended the Broken, during which be 
had twice an opportun uy of _ * extraor« 
dinary phenomenon, ed the 'Spedtre of the 
Broken. This curious atmoſpherical - deception, 
however, is by no means confined to thoſe. moun 
tains, but has been obſerved; in other: elevated 
- regions, whole PT is en for mn 


yu * ( E 
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„The haſt; ame?” fays/ M, Jordan, that 1 
was deteixed by this extraordinary phenomenon, I 
bad-aſcended the Broken very early in the morning, 
on purpoſe to enjoy the inexpreſſibly beautiful view 
of the ning ſun. The 1ky Was already ſtreaked 


the horiaon in all his ſplendour, and the moſt per- 
ect ſerenity prevailed throughout the vicinity, when 
the mountains I ing under the Broken began to he 
inxyeſted by thick clouds. | At chat moment, as 1 
ſtaod on ſome granite works, caſting my eye to- 
wards that quarter, there appeared before me, 
though. atia great diſtance, the gigantic figure of a 
mant as af ſtanding on a large pedeſtal. Scarcely, 
hawewer, had, 4t! caught my ,attentian, when it be- 
gan id diſappear, the clouds ſpeedily; ſunk and ex- 
panulad, and thie phenomenon was no more. 
++ The ſecond time I ſaw-this ſpectre, rather more 
Gbnatly,/alittle below the ſummit of: the: Broken, 
u 1/was/obſerving the riſing ſun about four clock 
in he gmeming. be weather was rather ſtormy, 
lie ewas pretty clear towards the .champaig 
country, but the: anountains of Harz had attracted 
everdl thick clouds; Whieh beginning to ſettle on 
the. Broken,boinded the preſpect, In theſe exha- 
ation, oon aſter the kiſing of the ſun, I faw mx 
own ſhadow, of a monſtrous ſiae, for about a couple 
ſeconds; ma moved ;. but the clouds ſoon 
medpuntg aneboththeromenon diſappeared. 
It a>lanipeſfible;”. adds.our author, „to ſee 
as iphe „een When the ſun is at ſuch 
in altitude! as! tur Ae his rays on the body in a 
PU2onjat dirr img for if hie is higher, the ſhadow 
*. und ahan befpre-the body.” 
M 


To 


vol. : 1. 


with redg me orb of day was juſt emerging from | 
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+ 'To the account of M. Jordan we ſubjoin a mo} 
Intereſting deſcription and explanation of this phe. 
nomenon, as ſeen by M. Haue, on the 23d of 
May 1797, in an excurſion to the Broken. 


Aſter having been here, ſays M. Haue, *« fo 
the thirtieth time, and beſides other 1 of my 
attention, having procured information reſpecting the 
above-mentioned atmoſpheric phenomenon, I was it 
a ſo fortunate as 10 have the pleaſure of ſccing 
it; and perhaps my deſcription may afford ſatisfac. 
tion to others who viſit the Broken through curioſity, 
> — — about four o'clock, and, the atmo- 
2 quite ſerene towards the eaſt, his rays 
d 8 Sin any obſtruction over the Hein- 
richſhöhe. In the ſouth-weſt, however, toward 
' Achtermannſhohe, a briſk weſt wind carried before 
it thin tranſparent vapours, ' which were not yet 
cCondenſed into thick heavy clouds. 081 
% About a quarter paſt four I pi ed towards 
che inn, and looking round to fee whether the at 
-moſphere would permit me to have a free proſpect 
to the ſouth-weſt, I obſerved, at a very great di- 
tance towards Achtermann ſhöhe, a human figur 
of a monſtrons ſize. A violent ſt of wind having 
almoſt carned away my hat, op amy my hands 
to it by moving my arm towards 19 , A 
the coloſſal figure did the ſame. 
„„The pleaſure which I felt on this e 
hardly be deſcribed; In 2 I walked man 
a weary ſtep, in h I 7 : 
without deln able to pen, au cunofity. 
mediately made der movement by 
body, and the colofſal re before me repeated 
l was deſirous of doing as ance 3 
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but my repreſentation had vaniſhed. I remained 
in the ſame poſition, waiting to ſee whether it would 
return, and in a few minutes it again made its ap- 
pearance on the Achtermannſhohe. I paid my re- 
ſpebts to it a ſecond time, and it repeated my 
obeiſance. I then called the landlord of the Bro- 
ken; and having both taken the ſame poſition which 
1 held before, we looked towards the Achtermann 
ſnöhe, but ſaw nothing. We had not, however, 
ſtood long, when two ſuch coloſſal figures were 
formed over the above eminence, whic | 

dur compliments by bending their bodies as we 


—＋Ä 2ĩł3. . 9 —— a, 4544 I % We nl — —— — 


place; kept our eyes fixed on the ſame ſpot, and 
in a little time the two figures again ſtood before us, 
and were joined by a third. Every movement that 
we made by bending our bodies theſe s imi- 
tated, but with this difference, that the pheno- 
menon was ſometimes weak and faint, ſometimes 
ſtrong and well defined, - Having thus had an op- 
portunity of diſcovering the whole ſecret of this 
phenomenon, I can give the following information 
to ſuch of my readers as may be deſirous of ſeeing. 
it themſelves. When the riſing ſun (and, aceord-: 
ing to analogy, the caſe will be the ſame at the 
letting fun) throws his rays over the Broken upon 
the body of a man. ſtanding oppoſite to ſine light 
clouds, floating around, or hovering paſt him, he 
needs on fix his eyes ſtedfaſtly u | 


| | them, and, 
in all pro oy he will ſee the {pA ſpectacle 
of his own ſhadow, extending to the 1 of five 
or fix hundred feet, at the diſtance of about two 
miles before him. This is one of the nn 
083 als M 2 . ab ao 


3 i a4 


did; after which they vaniſhed, We retained-our 
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able — 4 Jever nad an opportunity df © Te 
9 — on the great theatre of Germany. | 
Here it cannot be improper to obſerve, / chat al 
ſpectres are illuſions of the fancy, or proceed from 
natural * cauſes, which. may be explained on the 
py ples of reaſon and philoſophy. Had the 
—— of the Broken been firſt noticed in the days 
of ignorance, what terrors would it have inſpired, 
and what abſurd prognoftications- would have bcen 
publiſhed from its appearance]! But fortunately, at 
this period of time, ſcience is able to detect illu- 
fions, or to explain exiſting phenomena on right 
principles. There can be little doubt but that half 
the terfors which have been infuſed into the tender 
minds of youth have e from anile ſuper- 
ſtition, — been ar errors and 
prejudices. The — of cle remarks well re- cor 
members, how much he was tertified in his = this 


B PREP Os =» mw. wv 


by a gigantie ſhadow thrown on an 9 I 
enveloped in miſty vapour, by moon- eh met 
he has no heſitation in bbpl, thut this phe- fron 


nomenon may be ſeen in favourable fltuations — ate: 
r ſtates of the atmoſphere, as well by the four 


= 
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Aenter Mense M el OF AGRIGENTUM IN 51- eſtes: 
 CILY=ANEODOTES OF PHALARTS TAE TTA ess; 
Dor MENALIPPUS AND CRARITOW—OF zo cie 
Tur PHILOSOPHER. 5 | « Ar 

— FROM BRYDONE'S roun runduen nenx. 


* aecounts that the old authors give of t 
magnificence of Agrigentum are amazing; my 
| | 4 10066 
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indeed there are none of them that proclaim it in 
ſtronger terms than the monuments that ſtill re 
main. Diodorus ſays, the great veſſels for holdi 
water were commonly of filver,; and the litters 
carriages for the moſt, part were of 1 ivory, richl 
—— He mentions a pond made at an imm 
expenſe, full of fiſh and of water-fowl, that in his 
time was the great reſort of the inhabitants on their 
feſtivalsz. but ys, that even then (in the age of 
Auguſtus) it was NGO Cul, uiring too 
— to k - t up. -— Wl ek wa_ 
ſmalleſt veſtige of it: "hut there is ſtill to be ſeen. a 
curious ſpring of water that throws up a bing —4 
oil on its — * which is made uſe of Lech 

people in many diſeaſes. This is ts rt — 
out the place of the celebrated pond, which is re- 
corded by Pliny and Solinus to have abounded with 
this oil. 

Diodorus, ſpeaking of the riches of Agrigentum, 
mentions one of the citizens returning victorious 
from the Olympic games, and entering his city, 
attended by three hundred chariots, each drawn by 
four white horſes, ＋ 4 capariſoned; and gives 
pow other [inſtances of, their vaſt profuſion and 
uxury. | 

Thoſe horſes,, acco according to. that author, were 
aeemed all over Greece, for their beauty and ſwift- 
reis; and their race is celebrated by many of the 
ancient writers. n | 


« Arduus inde 1 oficatit maxima Jie | 
Mcenia, -- ogra "of wy generator equorum,” 


lays Virgil in the third: Aneid; and Pliny ac- 
Juaints us, that thoſe which had been often vic- 
M' 3 torious 
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games, were not only honoured with 
burial rites, but had magnificent monuments erected 
to eternize their memory. This Timeus confirms: 
he tells us, that he fa at Agrigentum ſeveral pyra: 
mids built as ſepulchral monuments to celebrated 
horſes; he adds, that when thoſe animals became 01d 
and unfit for ſervice, they were always taken care of, 
and ſpent the remainder of their lives in eaſe and 

lenty. I could wiſh that our countrymen would 
| 1mitate the gratitude and humanity of the Sictlians 
in this article, at leaſt the latter part of it. I don't 
know that our nation can fo juſtly be taxed with 
eruelty or ingratitude in any other article, as in 
their treatment of horſes, the animal that of a 
others is the moſt entitled to our care. How piteous 
a thing it is, on many of our great roads, to ſee 
the fineſt old hunters, that were onee the glory df 
the chaſe, condemned, in the decline of life, to the 


nny of the moſt -eruel oppreſſors; in whole nin 
hands they ſuffer the moſt extreme miſery, till they nit 
at laſt fink under the taſk that is aſſigned them of 
Agrigentum, hke Syracuſe, was” ſubject u He 
the yoke of ts. Fazzello gives ſome account wa 
of their cruelty, but I habe no intention of repeat-W the 
ing it: one ſtory, however, "og me; it is a wel. this 
known one, but, as it is hort, you ſhall have it. mal 
Perillo, a goldſmith, by way of paying. court tothe 
Phalaris the tyrant, made him'# preſent of a brarze ing 
bull, of admirable workmanſhip; hollow within w 
and ſo contrived, that the voice of. a perſon ſhut ute 
in it, ſounded exactly like the bellowing of a realirack 
bull. The artiſt pointed out to the tyrant what Ait 
admirable effect this muſt produce, were he only N 


ſh 
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ſhut up a few eriminals in it, and make a fire under 
them. nns n 1 IX 01-91 5 dlc ir 
 Phalaris, * ſtruck with ſo horrid an idea, and per- 
haps curious to try the experiment, told the Toke 
ſmith that he himſelf was the only perſon worthy of 
animating his bull: that he maſt have ſtudied tlie 
note that made it roar to the greateſt advantage, and 
that it would be unjuſt to deprive him of any part 
of the honour of his invention.” Upon which ke 
ordered the goldſmith to be ſhut up in it, and made 
« great fire around the bull, which immediately be- 
gan to roar, to the admiration atid delight of all 
Agrigentum. Cicero ſays; this bull was carried to 
Certhe at the taking of Agrigentum; and was 
reſtored again by Scipio, after the deſtruction of 
that city. OT ROS 

Fazzailo adds another ſtory, which is ſtill more 
to the honeur of Phalaris. Two friends,  Mela- 
nippus and Chariton; had confpirett his death. Cha- 
ton, in hopes of ſaving his friend from the danger 
of the enterpriſe, determined to execute it alone. 
However, in his attempt to poniard the tyrant, he 
was ſeized by the guards,” and immediately put to 
tie torture, to make him confeſs His accomplice; 


dis he bore with the utmoſt fortitude, refuſing to 
„ Wmake the difcovery; till Melanippus, informed of 


the ſituation of His friend, ran to the tyrant, aſſur- 
Ing him that he alone was the guilty L e that 
It was entirely by his inſtigation that Chariton had 
ted; and begged that he might be put on the 
rk in the place of his friend? © Phalarts,” iruck 
vith ſuch heroiſm, pardoned them both, 
Notwithſtanding this generous action, he was in 
many reſpects a barbarous tyrant, Fazzello me 
* nn IQ (1 Wu 1202 333 . e 
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the following account of his death. Zeno the 
philoſopher came to Agrigentum, and being ad- 
mitted into the preſence of the tyrant, adviſed him, 
for his -own comfort, as well as that of his ſub. 
78 to reſign his power, and to lead a private 
ife. Phalaris did not reliſh theſe philoſophical ſen- 
timents; and ſuſpecting Zeno to be in a conſpi- 
racy with ſome of as, ies, ordered him to be 


put to the torture in preſence of the citizens of 
Zeno immediately began to reproach them with 
cowardice and puſillanimity, in ſubmitting tamely 
to the yoke e tyrant; and in a ſhort 
time raiſed ſuch a flame, that they defeated the 
guards, and ſtoned Phalaris to death. 


— ̃——— 


TO THE EDITORS or THE | YOUNG - GENTLEMAN's 
AND- LADY'S 'MAGAZINE. | 


SIRS, 


I PERFECTLY approve of your plan of mtroducing 
ſelected as well as original poetry into your miſcel- 
lany. To a majority of your readers, ſome of the 
fineſt pieces in the Englith language will probably 
be new; and if they are not ſo, your adopting them 
will be the means of pointing them out as worthy of 
a more particular attention, than they moſt likely have 
receiv E 19922 i 1 1 —M 
' . Befides, of ſhort ſpecimens of poetry, really cal- 
culated to correct the x morals or Dien the taſts, 
the ſtock at preſent is not very large; and it cannot 
be expected that a few perſons, however able of 
ingenious, can produce ſo much originality in ti 
way, as to fill the allotted number of pages in a pe 


riodie 


ONE TO A MAN or LETTERS» 


riodical work. Under the above impreſſions, I 
have copied out and ſent vou the following beautiful 
ode, by the late Mr. Logan, which T have taught 
my eldeſt boy of ten years of age to repeat, being 
convinced that truth in the dreſs of poetry, like 


virtue in a lovely form, is moſt attractive, particu- 
larly to the young. Yours, dr | 
dinburgh. © PHILO-MUSARUM, - 


ODE TO A MAN OF LETTERS, 


| ,BY+ THE REV. MR. LOGAN, 


LO, Wititer's hoar dominion 
Arreſted in his eaſtern blaſt, 


4 Tis ſend a ery Fee R " 
. Breathing the ſpring, the ze | 
And, — the lord e dag kf 
Attendant on the genial hours, 
The voluntary ſhades-and flowers 
For rural lovers ſpring ; 
Wild choirs unfeen in concert join, 


And round A 


pollo's ruſtic ſhrine 


The fylvan muſes ſing. 
The fineſt vernal bloom that blowe, 
The ſweeteſt voice the foreſt knows, 


Ariſe to vaniſh ſoon ; | 
The roſe unfolds her robe of light, 


And Phil 


To Rie 
With bounded ra 


Thus, Varro, 


Ref 


nfive never will rebound - © 
he echo of mankind, 


paſt! 


jr wood night 
and to June. Ty 2516" : 


and tranſient grace, 


"the human race 
Their place and hour afipn'd; 
Loud let the venal trumpet found; © 
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Yon forms divine that deck the ſphere, 
The radiant rulers of the year, 
Confeſs a nobler hand; 
Thron'd in the majeſty of morn, 
Behold the king of day adorn 
The ſkies, the ſea, the land, 


Nor did th' Almighty raiſe the ſky, 

Nor hang th* ethereal lamps on high, 
On one abode to ſhine; 

The circle of a thoufand ſuns 

Extends, while Nature's period runs 
The theatre divine. 


Thus ſome, whom ſmiling Nature hails 

To ſacred ſprings, und choſen vale, , 
And ſtreams of old renown, þ 

By noble toils and w orthy 3 

Shall win their manſinn *mid the „ 
And wear th' immortal croẽwm. 


Brigbt in. the firmament of fame J 
Tie] lights of ancient ages flame 
With never-ſetting ray, 
On worlds unfound from hiſtory gar 
O'er ages deep in time unborn, -.- _ 
To pour the human daß. 


Won from neglected waſtes of tine, 

Apollo hails his faireſt clime,, 
The provinces of mind 

An Egypt, with eternal towers, 

See Monteſquieu redeem the Dry. 
From Lewis to mankind. 


No tame remiſſion genius knows: 

No interval of dark repoſe, 
To quench th? ethereal flame; 

From Thebes to Troy the victor we, 


And Homer with his hero vies 


In varied paths to fame. 
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The orb which rut thy natal night, 
f 20 uſher'd in a greater light 
Than ſets the pole on fire, 
With undiminiſh'd luſtre crown'd, 
Unwearied walks th eternal round, 
Amid the heavenly quire. 


Proud! in trium 3 chariot hurl'd, 


And crown'd the maſter of the YAN: 
A! let not Philip's fon, 
His foul. in Syrian ſoftneſs drown'd, 
His brows with Perſian garlands OY 
The race of pleaſure run! 


With crofling thoughts Alcides ER? + 
The awful Goddeſs thus addreſt, 
Aud pointing to the prize; 
- | -« 'Behold:the wreath of glory mine! 
"And mark the onward path wivioe, 
F That opens to the ſkies! | 
/ 4, The heavenly fire muſt ever burn, | 
The bero's ſtep muſt never turn 
From yon ſublime abodes; 
"Tang muſt thy life of labours prove, 
At laſt to die the ſon of Jove, 
| + And mingle with the * 
tie * — —— 
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SKETCH OF A REGULAR COURSE or LECTURES ON 
BOTANY. 


rm 23˙] 
LECTURE II. 


Eaxuy i in the ſixteenth century it may not be 
improper to. remark, that Pere Belo travelled into 
Be Pty Aren and other countries, on botanical 
i e eee 


% 
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his ſucceſs was in tion to his ftunitig, 
Perrault likewiſe anal Meſ⸗ — Land is the 
firſt author who mentions coffee; while Cunning. 
ham has the h6nour' of originally deſenhing the 
tea- tree or ſhrub,” Thoſe two plants, Without pe. 
ſeſſing the advantage of being either neceflary « 
uſeful; have now 8 ined ſuch à complete afcendang 
over the taſtes of men, as to conſtitute” general lu, 
uries, wherever luxury. i Eno]-m. 

But to "return... Conrad Geſgcr, the beſt. m. 
turaliſt of his age, firſt attempted. to introduce ſome. 
thing like ſyſtematic; arrangement into botapy. H ( 
left many valuable drawings of plants, amounting fo {| 
to fifteen hundred,» great part of which were uſed the 
in the Epitome” af Matthioſus, -publifhet in 1580 oh 
Matthias de Label, Wh eame inte Englahd about wor 
1570, and obtained the title of Betariift to the Kg ef 
(James I.), in his Sripium Adverſariay &c. throw Py 

plants into forty-four large trißes, Vaſted accorl-Wiſ F 
ing to the external appearance of the Whole plant a con! 
flower, without any distinctive definitions. 

Czſalpinus diſtrihuted yegetables, into fifteen 
claſſes, and evidently ſhows he had ſome idea of the 
true ſyſtem of botanyʒ as he founded his diſtinctions 
on the parts of fructification, 
Columna, in his Phytabaſancs, publiſhed in 159%, 
introduced copper-plate engravings of plants, whicl 
have all the rudencts of a firft attempt, and are much 
inferior to thoſe on wo. r 

Dodonzus and Cluſius were both travellers 
well as writers, © The latter entertained ſome fn. 

gular notions reſp &ing the virtues of plants: te 
works of the former were long in high repute in tl 
country, and art fill preſerved ori the ſhelves of ener 
curious. W 

| il 
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Wich Turner, the true ra of botany commences 
in England. He 8 his Herball in 1551. 
I is printed in blac letter, and is now to be found 
in libraries only. Others of our countrymen ſoon 
followed his ſteps; but we muſt not attempt to 
enumerate them all. | P 

On the continent, the two Bauhines, the honour 
of their age, in their great work the Pinax, which 
employed forty years, and contains fix thouſand 
plants, exhibited in one aſſemblage the labours of 
all their predeceſſors. 


Gerard, born in 1545, after devoting many years 


to the ſtudy of plants, in 1597 gave his Herball to 
the world, raiſed on the baſis of Dodonzeus's work. 
Johnſon, after producing ſome valuable original 
works, publiſhed a new and very improved edition 
of Gerard, a book. which is ſtill juſtly in high 
repute. 6 ] | 551 
. Parkinſon's Paradiſus Terreſtris in 1629, 
containing the deſeriptions of about one thouſand 
plants, and the figures of ſeven hundred and eighty. 
It exhibits a complete view of the extent of the Eng- 
iſh garden at that period. The Theatrum Botanicum 
of the ſame author, publiſhed in 1640, contains a 
deſcription; of three thouſand eight hundred plants, 
ind was the labour of his life. It compriſes all that 
former botaniſts had written, with much new mat- 
ter; but, unfortunately, a conſiderable number of 


nuch confuſion as introduced into the ſcience. 

By the munificence of the earl of Danby, the phy- 
fe- garden was eſtabliſned at Oxford, at the expenſe of 
0001, Jacob Bobart from Brunſwick, the firſt gar- 
lener, - publiſhed. a catalo of fixteen hundred 
Plants,in 1648, The two Bobarts, with other aſ- 
VOL. 1. 'N ſiſtance, 


varieties ape raiſed to the rank of ſpecies, and thus 


_ after. | 


immenſe collection of plants, which ' afterwards 
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ſiſtance, ſent forth a ſecond catalogue ten years 


«The Tradeſcants: of -South Lambeth; names dex 
to the lovers of natural hiſtory, founded the firſt 
private botanic garden in England, and made an 


ed into the Aſhmolean muſeum. But all the 
preteding botaniſts of this country, and indeed of 
the world, were eclipſedi by the diligent and 
inquiſitive Rax. His firſt work was a Catalogue of a 
Plants growing near Cambridge, which came out in | 
1660. Tenyearsafter, hepubliſhed a catalogue of Bri- : 
tin plants in alphabetical onder; and having given {i | 
ſyſtematie form to his collection, in 1669 the ſecond 0 
and laſt edition of the author appeared, under the 1 
title of Syn methodicu : Stirpium | Britannicarun, I th 
which :Hudfon adapted to the Linnæan varrange- Wil .; 
ment with much applauſe. The Methodus Plania- Wil 
rum nova of Ray was put forth in 1682, and after- 
wards: much i d; This able writer arranged n 
plants according to their habitats, &c. His grand Mh 
work, however, was his Hiſtoria Plantarum gene- ph, 


ralis, in two volumes folio, 1686 and: 1688, in- 
tended to eompriſe all the botany: of the age. 
Contemporary with Ray was Moriſon, a native of 
Aberdeen, who, in conſequence of his great ac- 
quirements in natural knowledge, was early in life 
made ſuperintendent of the duke of Orleans's gar- 
dens at Blois, and afterwards became phyſician and 
royal profeſſor of | botany: to Charles II. In 1669 
he was elected profeſſor of botany at Oxford, in 
which ſituation, three years afterwards, he pub- 
liſhed his Unbelliferous Plants ; and in the opinion 
ot. ſume able judges, his arrangement of this clals 


+ which 
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which is taken from the feed, and not from the 
more uncertain involuctum, is ſuperior” to that of 
Linnzus. His grand work, Hiſtoria Univerſ. Ox- 
onienſis, pars ſecunda, was publiſhed in 1680. The 
firſt part, on trees and ſhrubs, was never printed. The 
laſt was publiſhed by Bobart in 1699, and the 
graſſes are particularly curious. | | 
iſtinguiſhed for his anatomy of plants, 
and for diſcovering that the duſt of the antherte poſ- 
ſeſſed an impregnating us | 
Various attempts at ſyſtematic now 
appeared in ſucceſſion, with different degrees of fe- 
licity of invention, and ability in execution. About 
forty 8 Ray, roſe —— whoſe ar- 
rangement of 1694 is only inferior in reputation to 
the orthodox ſyſtem of ae His labours, his 
aſſiduity, were immenſe; and he has the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial claims to praiſe. . _ _ | 
1 of Rivinus, of Haller, of Boerhaave, 
and others, are now only curious ſpeculations. They 
have alt been fagerſoded by the precife and philoſo- 
_ Linneus. 4 | 4 4 
otany now to be illuſtrated by very e 
five cogravings of exotics, and the gelle ies 
were afforded for ſtudy and compariſon. The Hor- 
« Malabarieus, in twelve volumes folio, is a ſplendid 
ork, and does honour” to- Holland. The Campus 
Mur of Rudbech of Upſal is not only curious, but 
ae; as only three copies, one of which is in the 
botanical library at Oxford, eſcaped the flames. | 


To Sherratd; born in 11659, the Engliſh botaniſt 
under -fingular obligations. He founded the bo- 
nic lecture at Oxford, and made immenſe collec- 
ons of plants in his travels, which are ſtill pre- 
N 2 | ferved 
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ſerved in preſſes. By his will he conſtituted Dille. 
nius the firſt profeſſor, whoſe works fingly and in 
conjunction with Sherrard are well known and de- 
ſervedly admired... A copy of his Hortus Elthamen. 
is, coloured by his own hand, adorns the botanica] 
library at Oxford. | "= 
Having given a ſketch of the K botany 
down to the time of Linnæus, we conclude our ſc- 
cond lecture; happy, if we have thrown any neu 
lights on the ſubject, and if the inquiſitive ſtudent 
haikour humble labours with applauſe. 
tit [To be continued) 


THE CABINET or ANCIENT WISDOM UNLOCKED, 


CONSISTING OF MAX1MS AND PRECEPTS, BY THE GREATEST win 
AND PHILOSOPHERS OF ANTIQUITY, | 


era 


. RNow thyſelf. Obilo. q 

- 36. Neither act nor ſpeak ill, though free from 

witneſſes, Learn to ſtand more in awe of thyſelf 
than of others. Democritus. 

37. The moſt difficult thing is to know one's {«lf; 
the moſt eaſy, to give counſel to another; and the 
moſt delightful, to obtain-the completion of our de- 
fires... Thales. „ Ec: 
38. It is difficult, but advantageous, to obtain it 
knowledge of ourſelves; for that is to live according 
to nature. The ſame. - O11 
39. It behoveth every man to know himſelf, ant 
to conduct himſelf with prudence. : Heraclitus. 
40. To be ignorant of ourſelves, to ſeem to * 


= o « — 
* 
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thoſe things whereof we are ignorant, borders on 
madneſs. Socrates. 

41. Stand in awe of thyfelf, and thou wilt have 
no occaſion to hluſh before others. * raftus. 

42. Eyery one ought to pay the greateſt reverence 
to himſelf, as no one is ever abſent from Anf. 
yo Maj ore 

e is a bad ruler who knows not how to bo- 
* bine The fame. 

44. Nothing is more eaſy than to deceive one's 
ſelf, as our ions are ſubtle perſuaders. Be. 
moſthenes. : 
45. No man is free who does not command him- 
ſelf. Pythagoras. 

46. Above all things, reverence thyſelf. The 


ſame, 


4: Praife not the umworthy on account of their 
wealth. Bias. 
48. We muſt pay a regard to the foaree of either 
reproof 6r Fe re we fuffer ourfelyes to be af- 
fected b Ageſilaus. 

49. To be commended by thoſe who might blame 
without fear, gives great pleaſure. The ſame, 
50. It is eaſy to praiſe or cenfare what we * 


ot; but __ ads as 


nocritus. 


51, To praiſe what is eſtimable, is right; but to 
latter what is wrong, is the property a deſigning 


hypocritical foul, The ſame. a 
52. Ignorance is a diſeaſe as natural to the ig 
norant, as blinidneſs to the blind. Plato. | 
35- Unlearned men differ from beaſts only in their 
ernal figure, Cleanthes. 


NZ” 


1 


Rippus, 
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54. It is better to be poor than ignorant. rj. 


55. Envious people are very miſerable, becauſe 
the happineſs of Ns" torments them, as much az 
their own. miſery...  Agis; 

56. Envy corrodes 1 its poſſeſſors as ruſt does iron, 
Anti i/thenes. 

A" SÞ Envy is the ſaw. of the ſoul. Sacrates. 
The beauty of fame 1s blaſted by n why 

Schnels The 0 MN 

59. If you defire many things, the poſſeſſion of 

many things will ſeem but little. Democritus. 

50. Defire nothing over- much. Chils. 

61, It is a diſeaſe of the mind to defire what i 
unattainable, and, to. overlook the 3 wants of 
others. Bias » 

62. To defire nude, levels poverty with riches, 
Demecritus. 

6. We ought not to determine any thing haſi- 
Iy : to reflect often, aud to heſitate on every oc- 
caſion, are not unuſeful. Ariſtotle, FE 

64. It is a noble ſatisfaction to be ill ſpoken ol, 
when we are conſcious of doing what is right, 
Alexander the Great. 

65. Employ thyſelf i in ſomething lent. Cu. 
bur. 

66. To be engaged, is and uſeful; to be idle, 
is pe rnicious and evil. They who do good are em. 
ploy ed ; but they who (ey their time in vain e. n 
great ions are idle. Socrates. 

67. Obſerve honeſty in converſation more ſtrid ut 


than an oath. Selon. 
68. Converſe not with wicked perſons de 


dope: | - 8 69 bo 


j 
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69. Be. rather anxious that thoſe who ' converſe 
with you ſhould reſpect than fear you; for admira- 
tion accompanies reſpect, hatred fear. Pythagoras, 

70. Dignity does not conſiſt in poſſeſſing ho- 
nours, but in deſerving them. Ariſtotlle. 
xo de continued! | 

GILLYFLOWER AND WORMWOOD : - 
% e A ant. e 
Tw Ob s, whom we ſhall name Gillyflower and 
Tides ry though of different ages and very op- 
poſite diſpofitions, had for ſome time lived on terms 
of the ſtricteſt intimacy and friendſhip; and it 
ſeemed as if their connexion would have laſted for 
life. Gillyflower alone would give way to the ill! 
humours of Wormwood, and on this account was 
a favourite; but it was ſoon diſcovered, that he was 
equally à favourite with all who knew him for his 
mildneſs and ——— the other was generally 
deſpiſed and deteſted for his moroſeneſs and ill temper. 
FTuis Wormwood ''conld not long endure: he 
liked to be waited on and obeyed by Gillyflower ; 
but the attention and reſpect which the latter gain- 
ed from mankind in general, corroded the heart of 
his companion. q | 

To .make ſhort, Gillyflower very ſoon became 
not only neglected, but hated by Wormwood, and 
he let flip ng occaſion of, magnifying the moſt 


trivial foibles into the blackeſt crimes, and of ufi 

that unreſerved confidence which had once ſubſiſt 

between them as the means of ruining the reputa- 

ton of his former friend. 

As they grew up, the good behaviour of Gilly- - 
| | 2 ; 


flower 
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1584. It is n ignorant. i. 


Hippus. 
55. Envious people are very miſerable, becauſe 


the happineſs of others torments them, as much a 

their own miſery...  Agis; 

356. Envy corrodes 1 its poſſeſſors as ruſt does iron, 
Antif henes. 
gh” 5 Envy is the ſaw of the ſoul. . 

The . of fame is blaſted by envy a by 
kiebnels, The ſame, 

50. If you defire many things, the poſſeſſion of 
many things will ſeem but little. Democritus. 
50. Deſire nothing over-much. : Chilo. 

G1. It is a diſeaſe of the mind to defire what i 
unattainable, and. to. overlook the 3 wants of 
others. Bias » 

562. To defire lde, levels poverty with riches, 

Demecritus. 

63. We ought not to determine: any thing haſi- 

Iy : to reflect often, and, to heſitate on every oc 

caſion, are not unuſeful. Aristotle. 

64. It is a noble ſatisfaction to be ill ſpoken of 
When we are conſcious of doing what is right, 
Alexander the Great. 
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65. Employ thyſelf in'ſomething excellent. Cl b. 
ebulus. ec 
656. To be engaged, is and uſeful; to be idle h 

is pernicious. and evil. They who do good are em 
ployed; but they who 9 their time in vain e n 
creations are idle. Socrates. he 
67. Obſerve honeſty in converſation more ſtridß g tri 
than an oath. Selon. th, 
68. Converſe not with wicked perſons be 


£& 
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69. Be rather anxious that thoſe who ' converſe 
with you ſhould reſpect than fear you; for admira- 
tion accompanies reſpect, hatred fear. Pythagoras. 
70. Dignity does not conſiſt in poſſeſſing ho- 
nours, but in deſerving them. Arifetle. $98 
Tro de continued)! 


GILLYFLOWER AND WORMWOOD : - 
led A FABLE.” | 


Two boys, whom we ſhall name Gillyflower and 
Wa though of different ages and very op- 
poſite Cons bad for ſome time lived on terms 
of the ſtricteſt intimacy and friendſhip; and it 
ſeemed as if their connexion would have laſted for 
life. Gillyfower alone would give way to the ill 
humours of Wormwood, and on this account was 
a fayotirite 7 but it was ſoon diſcovered, that he was 
equallya favourite with all who knew him for his 
mildneſs and 1 the other was generally 
deſpiſedand deteſted for his moroſeneſs and ill temper. 
This Wormwood could not long endure: he 
liked to be waited on and obeyed by Gillyflower ; 
but the attention and reſpect which the latter gain- 
ed from mankind in general, corroded the heart of 
his companion. : 

To make ſhort, Gillyflower very ſoon became 
not only neglected, but hated by Wormwood, and 
he let flip ng occaſion of, magnifying the moſt 
trivial foibles into the blackeſt crimes, and of ufin 
that unreſerved confidence which had once ſubſiſt 
between them as the means of ruining the repuia- 


tion of his former friend. 


As ey gew wp, the good behaviour of Gilly. 
2 flower 


9 * - K * , 6 r _ . 
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flower raifed him to fortune and fame; and Worm. 
wood having diſguſted all his connexions and ſunk 
to indigence, was reduced to the neceffity of begging 
affiſtance from that perfon whom of all others he 
had. injured the moſt. bo peter 
Gillyflower, in the misfortunes of his early ac- 
quaintance, forgot the malignity which he had ex- 
rienced from him. The heart of Wormwood re- 
ted; he ſaw its deformity, and bluſhed; and hay- 
ing at once acknowl his own baſeneſs and 
the generoſity of Gillyflower, he adopted the ſe- 
rious reſolution of correcting his faults ; and ſuc- 
ceeded to fuch a degree, that he regained the fa- 
vour and protection of all that knew him. 
Ia I ET, MORAL... .: :. 
It is impoſſible there can be any cordial union 
between perſons of oppoſite principles and diſpofi- 
tions; and therefore the greateſt | care ſhould be 
taken in forming connexions. There are ſome alſo 
whom nothing but misfortunes can reclaim. Happy 
are they who eſcape them; but yet fortunate are 
2 are taught by them to correct their ill 
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The BZITisEH Nev0s; ot; Youths Mirror: being ſe 
le& Lives of illuſtrious Britons, who have been diſtin» 
guiſhed by their Virtues, Talents, or remarkable Pro. 

of grels in Life; * e - oo 

ritten purpoſely tor the | chools, and care: 
| fully adapted to the Situations and Capacities of ie 
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ww Vouth. By William Mavor, L. L. D. Vicar of 
Hurley, Berks, and Chaplain to the Earl of Dumfries. 
464 pages. Price 4s. 6d. bound. 1798. | 


— — 


Tunis induſtrious and ingenious author, who is 
already - advantageouſly known to the public by 
ſeveral uſeful works, particularly for the juvenile 
claſs of readers, again has claims to our attention. 
6c bigs 246 nt ſays Dr. Mavor in his pre- 
face, “ of a judicious biographical manual, for the 
uſe of ſchools, is ſo obvious, that we are confident 
moſt perſons will be ſtruck with the exiſting defi- 
ciency as ſoon as it is named, and wonder that no 
attempt has. hitherto been made to ſupply it. Such 
was the impreſſion it made on us, when we con- 
templated the various aids to education which mo- 
dern times have produced, and yet found no work 
on the ſubject of biography that could be recom- 
mended to youth —— reſerve, or indeed ap- 
peared to be intended for their excluſive uſe. Ex- 
ample is univerſally. allowed to be more powerful 
than precept 3 but, ſo contracted is the ſphere of 
action, ſo limited the field of obſervation in our 
early years, that unleſs the lives of eminent perſons 
open ſources of knowledge, or offer objects of imi- 
tation, how are we to avoid the danger of irregular 
conduct or vicious habits? How are we to catch 
by * of emulation, or aſpire to the laurels of 
elert?“ | | ; W „ 
After deſcanting on the advantages of a claſſical 
education, Which brings us acquainted with ſome 
of the moſt illuſtrious, characters, of antiquity, and 
1 admits us into their venerable ſociety, Dr. 
1. goes on to. obſerve. To a certain e | 
F © 


| ——oo ed. 8. 9 


me virtues of the ancients ought to inſpire emila- 


gion and more liberal notions diffuſe over Chriſtian 


ject of his emulation an incentive to hope, or an 
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tion, and are worthy of being” precedents to al] 
poſterity ; but that foft charm which a pure reli. 


manners, that 2 — ect which is now 
u 


held out to encourage able endeavours, and er 
thoſe terrors which are detiounbed againſt nefarious (iſt 
actions, could not operate on © becauſe en 
they were n n * to 

« Hence, when we with to ſtimulate or to war, m 
we ought to have recourſe to ſuch examples as will WW" 
allure by their * em or deter by their con- te 
ſequences. We ought to fingle out thofe who have tte 
been born under the ſame government, who have n 
enjoyed the ſame privileges, who have been actu- li. 
ated by the ſame motives; both preſent and future. WF" 


A coincidence of original fituation, however remote 
the end, a conviehion that what has been the paſſ- 
port to honour or _— ferve to open their 
temples, will infallibly lead the youthful breaſt to 
aſpire to ſimilar rewards, by prirſuing the ſame line of 
conduct. He who emulates will thus find in the ob- 


antidote againſt deſpair—a guide in all difficulties, 
and a filent monitor that cannot wound his pride. 

gut biography is not only valuable as an example 
to imitate; but as à beacon to warn, The impar- 
tial diſtribution of fattie muſt haveſome effect on the 
moſt callous and unprincipled. The thought of 
being handed down to dae bn colours of in- 
famy muſt frequently check the vicious machina- 
tion, ard ſtay the atrocious deed. © The love of te. 
putation was implanted in our natures for the wiſck 
and nobleſt ends, Few poſſeſs that unenviable mag- 
on nmanimity 
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nanimity which can render them indifferent to opi- 
mon, or are fo ſunk in the apathy of vice, as to 

no welody in the ſound of deſerved applauſe. * 
To praiſe defert can ſcarcely fail to be a ſtimu- 
jus to virtuous action. Thoſe who have benefited 
or enlightened-mankind ſhould receive commenda- 
tion with no niggarchy hand. The flowers ſtrewed 
on the grave of merit is the moſt grateful incenſe 
to living worth. How often has the fight of Weſt- 
minſter abbey inſpired the martial enthwfiaſm; the 
flame of patriotiſm, or the emulation of genius, in 
the youthful breaſt! There are generous» paſſions /in 

the ſoul of man, which | frequently lie dormant till 
ſome exeiting eauſe ſerves to wake their ſuſceptibi- 
ties, and to give impulſe to their native direction. 
Eren a well-Written amiable liſe has tempted many 
ie, ĩðͤ ttgt 0g for off FRI IVEY T9 
We have been thus copious in our extracts from 
e preface, becauſe it atonee diſplays the ſpirit of the 
undertaking; and affords a ſpecimen of our author's 
ye; Fifty lives of illuſtrious Britons are com- 
priſed in this volume, commencing with ALFRED 
e Great, and ending with the philanthropic How- 
RD; The ſelection is extremely judicious, and 
he execution is correſpondent. The principles 
iroughout are entitled to our unquahfied praiſe; 
and we have no doubt the author wrote with a view 
d the 1neuleation of thoſe maxims, civil, moral, 
and religious, which have raiſed Great Britain to 
neh an exalted height among the nations of the 
arth, and theobſeryance of which alone can per- 
hetuate her glory and her proſperity, - 
Did our limits permit, we ſhould have beet 
appy to have given one of the lives ** ; 
4 | ut 


% 
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_ - avidity, and ſuperſede the neceflity of our recon. 


bation of the model on which it is executed, we 
mean occaſionally to preſent our readers with ſome 


Taouen by no means ial to the general run 


views of human conduct; or when, rifing into the 


2464 or 4 eee erp; oi, 
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but we have little doubt the Whole will be read with 


— 


mendation. As a, proof, however, of our appro. 


other lives written on a ſimilar plan. The field i; 
ſtill. extenſive, and the gleaner will be amply re. 
compenſed for his pains. The book is dedicated ty 
the lord chancellor of Great Britain, in a ſtyle of 


dignified compliment. 


Mumoins o Dawsy Faux; deſigned chiefly 

for the Kutertainment and Improvement of young Per. 

ſons. By a Lady, 258 pages, amo. Price 38. 6d, 
179 99. ef oe, | 
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of novels, we are not ſo faſtidious as to reject every 
compoſition. of this kind, nor ſo prejudiced as to 
deny that they may often be made the vebicles of 
much uſeful inſtruction and A, am entertain- 
ment. When the ſole object, however, is to in- 
flame the paſſions, to pervert the judgment, and 
to poiſon the mind with falſe principles, or diſtorted 


ſublime of nonſenſe, under | the-faſhionable form of 
romance, they haraſs the feelings without leaving 
one valuable impreſſion on the heart, language ha 
no terms of reprobation which can be miſapplicd u 
In this little work we ſee maternal affeQion united 
with ſenſibility; ingenuity. of plan with ſimplicii 
of narrative; and the beſt principles inculcated 
from ſeizing on ſcenes and events which conftanth 


fall under the eye of every obſerver. | Happy nl 
2 if cNhiuga 
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children who have a mother ſo well diſpoſed to per- 
form her duty, and ſo capable of forming weir ten- 
der minds; but let her ſpeak for herſelt. ? 
« You, my dear fon, will, I know, — the 
avidity with which you have read ſimilar 
tions, feel yourſelf intereſted in the following pages. Pages. 
But let me conjure, you not to read for amuſement 
only. | Attend minutely to the characters worthy of 
imitation, Conſider well the ſentiments that you 
will meet with in the work I am recommending to 
notice; many of Which F truſt are worthy of 
being adopted as your own. Although this little 
hiſtory is intended chiefly for young N yet T 
flatter myſelf there are alleges which you 
read with advantage, even in mature © i A You 
may not at that period haye a mother to watch 
over you, whole (Fo ſolicitude would be ever 
to warn approaching danger, and 
whoſe anos concurs fo 55 10 ent and future 
welfare, would lead to take "every opportuni 
of confirming you in the u ot rectitude and 
Jou, my beloved Joagbter, are yet too young 
7 receive either TEN or atmiſeracht 1 the 
cceedi this volume 
will be on 1 N d 1 50 the effect 
: Is deter 3 to produce will be powerful and laſt. 
ou are told that they are dictated b 
the heart, —_ written by the hand of a parent, 4 
truſt you will read them Bo a degree of attention, 
uch as that parent is entitled to expect. Would 1 
could coe to yu every an imperfect idea of the 
tenderneſs with which I 80 you; the anxiety I 


feel for . night. the duty I owe out; _ 
vol. 1. 2 en 
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Then would your heart overflow with filial love u 
the moment you theſe lines, and, with tear 
of exquiſite ſenſibility and gratitude, you would de- 
termine to imbibe the precepts I have endeavoured 
to inculcate, and impreſs upon your mind, in inde- 


ble characters, the words of a moſt affectionate 


18 
cannat but excite your 
It is unpoſſible to read ſuch an appeal to the ten- 
der feelings of children without conceiving a high 
opinion of the writerz/ we ſympathize in her ſolici- 
tude, amd with all her hopes may be realized. 

« At the time of our hiſtory's commencement,” 
fays the, „this excellent [couple C Afr. and Mr.. 
Danby 1 dae . at ue —_— _ 
years, were bleſſad with five. cbil- 
dren.” QOharles Danby, the eided, had-juk entered 
his fourtechth year; Sophia, the next in ſucceſſon, 
her thirteenth; William was two years younger; 
and Fanny about ei while little George, who 
was the darling of the whale family, had ſcarcely 
ſeen four ſummers... Health, „and love, 
prefided at Roſe Hill; if the former of bleſſing 
met with :occafional interruptions, uniform tem, 
perance aud iconftant regulagity greatly contribute 

l 9 | | 4+ 
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to reſtore: that valuable poſſeſſion: and if love and 
harmony: were for a ſhort time broken in upon, the 
moſt affectionate and tender reconciliation called 
forth thoſe emotions known only to the generous 
and conciliating, ** of true benevolence oo 
fetionate love. 
The incidents, gleaned from domeſtic kiſs ie his 
— ſociety, with a few characters drawn ftom 
hbours and connexions, furniſh the ſub- 
* the volume. It is ſometimes thrown into 
di ; ſometimes extracts are introduced from 
books of eſtabliſhed reputation, to illuſtrate or con- 
frm the ſentiments of Mr. and Mrs. Danby; and 
ſometimes the pages are caring. by. ane to 
keep up the chain of narration. 
e ſtyle is far above mediocrity. It is low 
apt and natural; but the chief charm it 
a warmth which evinces its ſource was in the heart, 
The principles are fuck: as the moſt rigid moraliſt 


cannot blame, as the Chriſtian love and 
admire. 190618 


We cannot refrain from ſelecti 
the cloſe of the work, on ſumming: ng 17 ad es aj 

* Anxiouſly ſolicitous that the — which 
| have brought to the view of my young readers, 
may be conſſdered by them with a d of atten- 
tion that will dave ſome happy fog. (tied effect 
upon their own, I earneſtly recommend them to 
their ſerious and candid conſideration. May the 
folly and danger of an undue ee to frivolous 
purſuits deter them from encouraging a fondneſs for 
what is ſo prejudicial to every mort | hon t-lling; voy 
virtuous prineiple! For, — aa recxitude of —— 
and propriety of condu@, how „ a * 
O 2 


poſſeſſes nw 


— 
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for contemplation is the human mind! But, on the 
contrary, where cultivated talents unite with real 
excellence of character, how beautiful a picture does 
ſuch a combination unfold to our view! And if to 
acquire the good opinion of our fellow- creatures is 
plead and defirable, who can expreſs the joy and 

tisfattion which muſt ariſe from the conſciouſneſs 
of having obtained the favour and approbation of 
God —of that God, who delights. in the happineſs 
of his ereatures, and who will reward with never- 
ending fehcity thoſe who fincerely ſerve and faith. 


Happy, thrice happy,; are thoſe; who in early lie 
urſue ſuch a mode of conduct as preſerves them 


m the commiſſion of erimes, which, if even in 


ſome meaſure atohed for by future rectitude, mutt 


be attended by many an agonizing reflection! But 
when the mind has once loſt its native purity, the 


difficulty of 8 a virtuous courſe is ſo 


great, that it a8: to 
arduous a trial.“ 


feared numbers fail in ſo 
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; HrotrontcaL BeavTies For yYounc Laps. In 


tended to lead tlie Female Mind to the Love and Prac · 
tice of moral Goodneſs. Deſigned principally for the 
- /Uſe, of Ladies“ Schools. ; By Mrs. Pilkington, Orna- 
mented with. thirty-four Engravings, beautifully cut 
on Wood. 266 pages, 12mo., Price 3s, 6d. bound. 
«3798s, | ] | | 


„ THoOVGH this js the firſt time that Mrs, Pilking- 


ton bas. come before our newly-erected tribunal, 


ſhe has long been an active and uſeful friend to the 
young of both ſexes, particularly to her own. [1 
ine preſent work there is ſuch -a- coincidence be. 
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tween her defign and our own, in many of their 
kading features, that we fear we ſhall be ſuſpected 
of partiality, When we are only ſpeaking the genuine 
ſentiments of our heart. We have read ſeveral of 
her former publications with pleaſure; and put them 
into the hands of others; but the preſent, as fur- 
niſhing delineations of character, an Kunt real 
perſonages, ie in our opinion the moſt ee 
not the moſt origmal of her works. 

There is ſomething ſo congenial to the mind of 

man in truth, that it loves its very ſemblance; but 


me moſt natural and beſt-told fictitious narratives 


_ 5 — A1 impreſſion, which real facts uni- 
"The novel amuſes for a moment; 
but — ek is ſoo detected, and we alk" our- 
ſelves why we were ſo much intereſted reſpe 8 
e at never exiſted, except in the writ 
On the contrary, when charaRers' whom 
the page of authentic hiſtory has familiarized, are 
* to our conteraplation;-, with the embel- 
ſhmert' of ineidental 8 m_ [from their 
virtues or vices, we not only read ee dae 
with profit. The reality flaſhes ion on 4-4 
mind, and reaſon — in the 2 
72 —— virtue, ſet off by moral nx" * 
. cx pages 3” Mrs. Þ 4 
yo -profelfeily n labours 


tioned · hy public approbation, are now for the firſt 


ume applied to orie ſpecific object of improvement, 
_ meant to operate in a new direction. The idea 


2 wy” wy mind by alittle very popular 


old” s' Beauties of of Hiſtory. Yet; as this was 


enideatly: Written for the edification of his on ſex; 
R Lunt 


rical 
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deſtitute of novelty; that its uniform aim is rather 


dreſs and: Poliſb of Manners, Friendſhip, Ingratitude,” 
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Fhiftorical Beauties will not be conſidered as wholly 


to amuſe and inſtruct, than agitate and ſurpriſe. 
A To heighten: the intereſt in her work, Mrs. Pil. 
ington introduces Stanley, who is repreſented 
as an amiable and dof e, — her 
daughters by examples, deduced both from modern 
and ancient hiſtory. She arranges-her ſubjects 
—— the following heads: Religion, Filtal Duties, 
Fraternal and Siſteriy Love, On the Advantages f « 
good Education, Fortitude, Beauty, Humility contraſt: 
with: Pride, Pride, Humanity contraſted with Cruelty, 
On the proper E ent Time, Politeneſs of 4d 


Truth, Virtue, Contentment, Paſſion - and Anger, 
Each article commences with pertinent obſervations 
and — clgie an kent 2 of 
_ es, aptly 5 er with 
"os the chapter of * 110 Duties, one of the 
moſt lovely in the catalogue of moral virtues, we 
preſent dur readers with the ſubſequent Kneedote, as 
a ſpecimen of the ſtyle and manner: 
A gentleman of Sweden, who had for many 
years filled one _ higheſt offices in the 5 
* credit and reſpectability, was at 
cuſed of ſuch illegal practices as demand. public 
ſerutiny, and occaſioned; his condemnation. His 
ſon, a young man of nineteen, Was at that period 
abſent from Sweden, but being informed of his 
father's - and the 8 that awaited 
him, he travelled poſt, ** he arrived at the houſe 
of me magiſtrate * had condemned his ade 
and throw ing himſelf at bis feet in an agony d 4 


u RW 0 | Fries, 
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grief, beſought him to accept his life as a ranſom 
tor his father“ s. The judge, ſtruck with ſuch a 
proof of filial tenderneſs, immediately ſent an ac- 
count of it to the king, who inſtantly ordered the 
father to be pardoned, and a title of ability to be 
conferred upon the fon. Ihe humane judge, pleaſed 
at the opportunity of ere happineſs, went to 
the young man's houſe, and, after imparting the 
joyful” intelhgence of bis father pardon, ſaluted 
him by the title the king had beſtowed. Grateful 
for the 1 of a life that was dearer than his 
own, the exalted man expreſſed his joy in 
terms that evinced its — but that honour 
which would have been fo flattering to a leſs noble 
mind he modeſtlydeclined, ſaying, he thought it would 
— — s diſgrace, which 
he was amidus ſhould be buried in oblivion. This 
uncommon inſtance of refined delioacy was ſo pleaſ- 
ing to the king, that he ſent for him into bis pre- 
lence, and beſtowed upon him the uſe he de- 
ſerved, -and- made him his confident; N e ye 
* 300} At 11:56 ENS 
BEAUTIES OF gr. hear ſieced from: his Studies of 
Nature, y fy Auguſtus. Nn 203 Pages. 
120, 38, 1799. 23 
Ir is impoſſible we can ſpeak more Cs of 
the plan of this work than we have already done, 
defore — knew that it was in contem ation. To 
our Select Paſſages from St. Pierre's Studies of Na+ 
bis ure is prefixed-a A brief character of that inyaluable 
productiomz at the ſame time we have confeſſed, 
that it is too diffuſe and argumentatiye ſor young . 
people. If we have ado an alphabetical mode 
f arranging ſome of the moſt ** beauties it 


ſupplies, 


W _£c» 


matter com 


\ 
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fupplies, it was only becauſe this was beſt ſuited to 
a peniodical publication, where only a very fey 
pages can be devoted monthly to their reception, 
where the chain of reaſoning muſt neceſſarily be 
broken. The defign before us has its appropriate 
merit; and ſeldom 3 >. ſo much valuable 
into ſo a compaſs, and of. 
fered at ſuch a moderate'expente. 
The editor well remarks; it ſhould not be un- 
derſtood that the en e ſelected have been 
choſen as the only beauties of St. Pierre. We have 
ferred theſe, becauſe we imagine that they will 
moſt acceptable to young readers, for whoſe uſe 
theſe pages are principally intended. To: ſuch the 
peruſal of the whole of the: works of this author 


might as an , Tp e too much mag- 
nitude for completion; and few will begin that 
which they do not expect ta finiſ. 


-7< A ſelection like this,” continues he; © ſhould 
be confidered rather as an invitation to the enter- 
_ tainment, than as an attempt to ſatisfy the gueſts, 
We ſhall call ourſelves-ſuccelsfu], when the reader 
is induced, by the ſamples” here collected, to reſort 
Himſelf to the ſtores whenee they are brought; and 
much more ſo when, ſtill unſatisfled, he lays down 
St. Pierre, to ſtudy the ereation itſelf: writings are 
but imperfect copies. FI 

\ | The moſt ſtriking facts, ſentiments; and reflec- 
tions; are here culled: and a + itt the order of 
the Studies of the author. 97 the —— 4 ſub- 
on med a judicious abridgment of the highly beaut!- 
: Tue df Paul and Virginia, under Gude title 
of the CurnDatx oF Tax CorTaces; In the on- 
ginal it is rather too viſionary, and ſome exuberances 


J. 
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of this pt are oy . y repreſſed, Indeed it 
muſt be owned, the partiality that can be 
felt for an ae, that St. — — — in too 
fne-ſpun theories, and is too extravagant in his 
panegyries on a ſtate of nature, in contradiſtinct ion to 
a ſtate of poliſhed: ſociety. He ſometimes incul- 
cates maxims that tend to check the nobleſt paſ- 
tons in our nature, and to ſubſtitute in their room 
a certain philoſophic-refinement, incom I. with 
the duties of life. Hence the value of abridgments, 
in which ſuch ſentiments # are en ee 1 
thrown into ace: | 

— — 4 "E755 
ETUDES'DE"1/A Maran : ables den Raves de Jacques» 

Henri-Bertiardin de St. Pierre. Londres. 288 een 

amo. 48. bound. 1799. | 

As a proof that the works of St. Pierre have 8 
eiyed that reſpectful attention in this country which 

„ well deſerve, we find them publiſhed in 

form, and adapted to every purpoſe. Though 
ve have reaſon to ſuppoſe that this elegant little 
manual is edited by the ſame perſon with the pre- 
eding | Engl ſh Beauties, we much approve of the 
ud e has ſhown in diverſifying the two 
orks, and retidering them almoſt diſtinct, * b 
liflerent arrangement and ſelection. 

t is impoſſible that the moſt indiſcriminate er. 
erpts from St. Pierre can be without their value. 
very particle of the ore may not be equally rich, 
ut it is all of intrinſic worth. To the French ſcho⸗ 
ar (and almoſt every polite ſcholar is of this de- 


dane the preſent volume will, be an ung 
relent, 


The editor, f in a neat preface, gives this. ecu 


and complicated view, we bid him ſeek all repoſe 
e ee er n 


1 rr DEUX rurrre SUTSSES; „ 


deſign: We have not culled at random. 
1 hav _— ſuch obſervations as may be uſe. 


„independent of previous ly ſuch 


as Koper the tyro to exertion, rather than reward 


the perſeverance — the veteran. Plain facts and 
little ancedotes fill up the greater part of our no 


Short atie leſſons are e beſt 
to: the beginner. He Joves.'to- finiſh 
taſk, and to diſcover its 


% Theſe natural defires we Have 11 


tify. We have afterwards led the ſtudent to a 


gra 
— and leſs haſty range. We have ſhown him 


a ſingle daiſy, as it were; we have taken him 
— the meadow;- and at length have perſuaded 
him to aſcend an eminenee: We have beguiled the 
way with , devious talk: we have encouraged hin 
to hope for more extenſive: proſpe&ts:.we have 


ſhown him from the famuats, oþ the- infinity of na- 


ture; and when the ſenſes grow tired with the vaſt 


» © 
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* 


ES DEUX PETITS 8UISSES, AUGUSTIN. ET COLAs *, 


D EURX petits enfans Sim: laboureur Suiſſe cou- 


roient l'un après l'autre ſur la neige; c' toit à la tin 


d Octobre, et vers les quatre heures du ſoir. Un 
bois de ſapin, aſſea Epais, Etoit aupres de humble 


; * The French language bring now convidered. ns an effential 
branch of education, we mean in each followirig number to inſert 
u little, interefting piece in | that _— — 4 ſhall he happy i 


cabane} 


e 


NATVRE, due. Bel 


abane; ils 8'y engagerent ſans. y ſonger, et en al- 
lant toujours en avant, la nuit tomba tout-à-fait; 
ils ſe perderent et ne purent reg 9 la maiſon. 

Ne voyant point revenir ſes le pere ſe ſen- 
it ſaifi d' une crainte ſoudaine. Is prend avec lui 
les voiſins, et court dans la foret afin de trouver ſes 
chers enfans. On va de tout cots Jes chercher; on 


les appelle, mais vainement; ils ne repondent, point; 
on ne les voit point. venir. 


Enfin, on allume de long batons refineux,/et l'on 
parcourt le bois dans — ſes dimenſions. Ce ne 
* apres trois heures de recherches inquietes, de 
es et de peines, que l'on decouvrit ſes deux 
. Suiſſes endormis dans un trou rempli de feuil- 
lage, et couches Pun ſur l'autre. N 
Ce qui rend ce trait des plus touchans, c'eſt que 
Fans, nommẽ AUGUSTIN, "Age de neuf ans, s8'<Etoit 
depouille de ſa veſte et en avort babille Col. as, fon 
petit frere age de fix ans, et vetu d'un fimple gillet. 
I! s'ẽtoĩt ẽtendu enſuite de fon mieux fur lui, a deſ- 
ſein de rẽchauffer ſon petit corps, et de le difendre 
peril de ſa vie, de cruelles R 
y — 


Suatrnzrd: with delighted | 
Be thine to view the earth and — 

In the mountain's _—_— 1 WO 

In the wildly 

In the gs —— or . 

In the painted —— — 
Is plumy bird, or verdant bees 
Shepherd, ſee the ru EAN A | 
f ! love the ſilent ſtream! 

Loe the pale moon's modeſt bean?! ++ + 


AN oduces 2 ſo fair Y 
| 2 s Rvery wear! 
| hy, reſtleſs,” would thou wiſh-to fly 
Where cities rear the domes-on high; 
To view, not mountains tall and gray, 
Oier which the thin miſt ſeals away ; 
Dor winding vale witk foliage crown * 
When eve is exquiſite around; 1 
But, contraſt fad with” patient feet, 
- IT o pace the pav'd, the noiſome Nroet; . 
Where, haply, through the dingy 29 . 
A cloud may now and then: | 
| Where fogs with gloomy ſmo — combine, | 
Through which, ſcarce ſummer's ſun can ſhine; 
And houſes dun, and walls are ſeen— 
Not hole ory, gay, and copſes green ?— 
For man tyrannic rule obtains, 
And Taft, not guileleſs Nature, reigns! 
But g ken ſhepherd, go; 
Gare at their pomp, attend their ſhow : 
And thence, at length returning, tell, 
WM here the purer pleaſures dwe 1 . 
Qian the painter's blending hand 
Thy pleaſure and thy praiſe command, - 
TJ "Where verdant trees, and azure ſkies, 
On the tinted canvais riſe? 
— Or marvell' ſt at the pencil's power, 
ö Elaborate to trace the flower? | 
Hi 74 Nature ſpreads theſe charms for thee, 
| The ature ſky, the verdant tree— 
Lo! at thy feet the flowret blooms 
With unadult'rated perfumes! . 
T was hence the artiſt tracꝰd his line— 
1 The ſweet original is thine ! 
| And Nature can a charm impart 
| 
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Beyond the mimicry of Art, 
To ſooth the eye, to mend the heart. 
Learn then content: nor ſeek to rove 
| Forth from thy native lawn and grove,— Y 10 
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_ RIGAL ANECDOTES, or d OHARACTERS, | 
Rank and fortune are fo highly eſtimated by the 
generality of mankind,” that their poſſeſſors are na- 
turally led to imagine they will require no other 
auxiliaries. to obtain a favourable reception in their 
intercourſe with the world; and inftead of think! 
it neceſſary either to cultivate the duties of religion 
the virtues of morality, they too often ſacrilegiou 
contemn the one, and inadvertently deſpiſe the other. 
This diſregard of virtue, and inattention to de- 
corum, Which is frequently obſeryed amongſt. the 
higher orders of ſociety, may in ſome degree be 
aſcribed to a miſtaken mode of education; for, in- 
ſtead of a boy of family and conſequence being early 
inſtructed in the virtue of humility, and taught to 
believe that the higher his birth the more he would 
become an object of enyy and obſervation. (and of 
courſe, the greater rieceſfity there would be or him 
io conquer his paſſions and ſubdue his inclinations), 
his vanity is flattered, his pride indulged, and his 
N uffered to rage without controf. 


The the affections and intereſt the paſſions 
ae certainty} © He, 
5 


nly principal objects in practical education; 
oht VOL, 1. * 8 | 


8 _ANECDOTES OF, GREAT CHARACTERS. 
for | it is impoſſible for a th to feel. much:eagernel 
in thepurſuit of that bywhich k he expects to/contribute 
to no one's gratification: neither can he enitertain x 
generous complaceney in himſeh, unleſs he finds 
there are others who place a yalue upon his endea- 
vours. Praiſe and emulation are the two acting ſprin 
which give motzon and expanſion to the tender * 
the former ought always to reward the performance 
of generous actions, the latter will generally in- 
f them: and Iam inclined to beheye, that young 


ople of feelin "and Tenfibility would be more like. 
to be inftru ted in their 9 855 duties by a rela- 


n of magnanimous or diſintereſteq; 3 
Fon of, en from the page. of hiſtory, than from 
*- moſt jndicious co Dk that could A be offered, 
It, for example, they were ell, they might be 
1 taught generoſty by the 4 anecdote. of the 
great fir Philip Sidney; if be they might be 
Inſtructed in * 7 —— of fargivenefs by the mag - 
nanimous conduct of the emperor Adrian, the 
king of Pruſſia, and count Munich; if imperiou, 
they would ſee ſweetneſs and. condeſcenfion amply 
exemplified in the wise manners n the German 
ene, Joſeph. 1 


, — 
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1 [23] ANBEDOTE' OF SIR . SIDNEY. 


Sin niir SIDNEY was confidered as one of the 
right ornaments of queen Elizabeth's court: 
bis virtues as a man could only be equalled by his 
abilities as a general; and he was at once the 7 

of his family and an honour to human nature ; 
the magnanimity of his conduct in the battle ned 
F was à complete diſ play of diſintereſted Var 


I | _ 


Anteborts o entkt cnanactrns, 159 
jour. He Had (ys the hiſtorian) two horſes 
killed under him, and whilſt mounting the third 
was deſperately wounded in the thigh by a muſket- 
ſhot, which ſhattered the bone in a moſt dreadful 
manner, and gave him the moſt inconceivable tor- 
tare, In this ſituation he returned to the camp 
(which was about a mile and a half diſtant), tor- 
tured with agony, exhauſted with fatigue, and ab- 
ſolutely parched with thirſt. His firſt requeſt to 
thoſe around him, upon his arrival at his tent, was a 
glaſs of water, and even that was with difficulty pro- 
cured ; at length it came, and juſt as the generous 
hero raiſed it to his ps, a dying foldier, borne be- 
5 tween his * ow d cloſe to 3 the 

eral lay. The valued beverage ea his lan- 
be — e eie an Barry. | . fixed 
be upon it. The noble Sidney faw the wiſhful look, 
be Hand, ſtretching forth his feeble trembling hand, ſaid, 
Take it, my friend; thy wants are more preſſing 
than mine.“ Immediately after the memorable 
deed he was removed to Arnheim, and hopes were 
entertained of — q but the furgeons not 
beingable to extract the ball, a mortification ſoon took 
place, and he calmly prepared his mind for that 
went which was to terminate his career of ea 
glory, and crown his virtue with immortal honour. 
few minutes before his death, he called his bro- 


* y the hand, took leave of him in the following af- 


ting terms: „Love my memory; cheriſh my 
nends, for their fidelity to me may convince you 
ey deſerve it; but above all, govern your will and 
tections by the will and words of your reator ; in 

X76 e 100 grtgore 0! ee 489 yet 
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me behold, the ends of this world, and all its Vas 
nities. | oat | FMT DITCH Bette rte 


axxev0fes or THE GR lr {bites 10 . Tiber 


tf 


ys +1 


the 17 of the 1 Wär, in Which 
his 5 an majeſty was — 135 enemies, find- 
ing he was not to be conquered by valeur, daſtardly 
determined to attempt it by treachery, and accord- 
ingly offered an all reward to the ;king's fa- 
vourite valet if he would adminiſter poiſon. The 
eres He had ee ee under 
ces he Na receive WI extook the 

Ks office, and mixing be defiragiive drug 
à cup of chocolate, been * ＋ 5 ſome. 4 
| itatien, to bis royal maſter;,; Ihe king, who 
byfiognomy was equal to, his judgment in 
152. ee . ee in 


the , male 
crime mere t the objects on whom 


Ne d n inflié 825 puniſhment ; b 7 that he de- þ 
ſerved to 905 mngratitude. of. his hi du and 
| d bauiſh a pen 


| \ . to the. empreſs Eliza 
both, was 2 to Si for twenty years, bi bu 
was reſtored to his * upon the acceſſion 0 


Pete 
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Peter the Third. Soon after this elevation, a man of 
ſome diſtinction in the empire, who had been the 
means of adding to the rigorous treatment the count 
had received, threw himſelf om his Ense, and humbly 
beſought” forgiveneſs of his erime: Go, ſaid” 
the generous man; „were my heart like yours, 


phage 1 e but as I am abb, 


your Teach, you have no longer cauſe to be afraid. 
An unsedote of a fimilar kind is related of the 


emperor Adrian, who receiving an a from a 


man wWho had been his inveterate enemy before his 
elevation, made this noble, digmfied reply: My 
good friend, yoo Bae e. Auch e "for * 1 
now' an e 


„„ | | 4 90015 * es 24 
ANECDOTES OF THE, EMPEROR vnn THE sx cox D. 


The coneiliating virtues and amiable manners 
which adorned the character of the German empe- 
ror, hape frequently afforded ſubjects for intereſting 
converſation, not only to thoſewho can bear livi 


teſtimony of their excellence, but to thoſe who | 


have only had the ſatisfaftion-of traditional or writ- 
ten accounts} and” amongſt the number of thoſe 
which hiftory has recorded, hone more fülly exem- 
2 Arps his humanity and Sobgelcenfich than the 
"EO 

It whs frequent pachee n- dh ante man 
to tro afide all appendages of royalty and 
deur, for- the noble purpoſe. of rekeving indrgeiice;- 


and diſcovering extortion; and one morning as he 


was walKing unattended through one of the unfre-- 

quented ſtreets of Vienna, he was ſuddenly accoſted 

dy alittle girl, who, in the moſt fimple Goran 

rain, beſought — to give her 

procure a — for her mother, who the fed) 
P 3 | was 


ANECDOTES, AT HAN AER. 


gave the money, inquired where her mother lis 
took. down thę direction, and went immediately to 
the cottage, where he introduced himſelf to the 
Fame im the character of a phyſician, entered into 
" her 1 inquired into her complaints, and 
e ded a pen and En ription for 
oy Act the houſe, 
— the little girl — l by a phyſi- 
ian, Wwhom the emperor's charity was intended to 
reward, who, hearing there had been a gentleman 
of the profeſſion already there, immediately prepared 
to take his leave, When the woman perſuading him 
to look at the preſcription, he was aſtoniſhed at 
prog ing the emperor's 1. 1pm under an order 
an allowanee of fifty ducats. 0 
A broken veteran in the Auſtrian 8 whole 
87 2 was inſufficient for the ſupport of his family, 
frequently, made — — to thoſe about the 
court to have his real atugtion. repreſented to his 
* ſoyereign;, and "length lining be was merely put off 
ey promiſes, xeſolved to throw himſelf entirely on 
his majeſty 's benevol olenee, 396 gojpg ing to the levee on 
an audience-day made a full ſeloſu re of his em- 
| ircumſances, attributing) them to the 
unavoidable expenſes of ten children. As the empe- 
ror ſcarcely knew the officer by name, he was 
L Es to R rears 
gerated, and diſgui 8 perſon, as was his 
— he went | unattended. to the officer's 
abode, Where, inſtead of ten, he ſaw eleven chul- 
den; and, upon inquiring into the cauſe of that 
Circumſtance, was „ the eleventh was 3 
/ . * ee the ee veteran aw 
a TIL: {{ $154 HUE: | 
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was dying, The humane emperor immediate! 0 
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-ducated "6h e of humanity, fog act of 


eroſity did not go unrewarded * 
N N 1 cer, 


nimous emperor, 
but gave an hundred florins BR > the children, 
ence in Paris, his eves 


to attention, and thoſe -he alwa 
moſt flattering 
returned their viſits (which he, always made a point 
a, 2 + iy not only with a view of proving his 
ſcenſion, but with a deſire of 
oo _ he would never ſuffer them 
to attend him to the door, but requeſt they would 
er not uſe, ceremony, with him, or wle that time, 
which might be 2 — to more beneficial purpoſes. 
ſe le gry whilk in France was not merely con- 
to, men 


3 the 


2 
Ws 


charity. Going at a very early hour one morning 
into a neat, but very inferior coffee-houſe, in à re- 
bred part of Paris, 6 called for a cup of chocolate 


during that proceſs, he entered into conver- 


Fiss 8 8 


was able to raiſe a thoufand crowns for his 4 
tag ter, ho could marry very warped wy. oi I 
{ual be 11 that ſum, but that not 

cer's ae, the young man's father reſolutely oppoſed the 
chi- aich. The emperor made no reply to this intelli- 


prog but drank, and paid for his chocolate; then 
led for pen and ink, and wrote an order on his 
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SHORTER 


marks of diſtinction; aud when be 


of letters (Whom he actively patronized), 
but his purſe was always open to every object of 


—— the ſire was ſufficiently lighted to heat it; and, ö 


ſation with the landlord upon the affairs of — | 
bmi, who told him he was much diſtreſſed at not 


anker for fix [thouſand livres, n eee 
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e AND 71 TREATMENT, OF INFANTS. | 


x. W437. 
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2. 11 0 ow 10 Wel ling frame PIER 

4. With infinite wiſdom and goodnefs, and in 
the moſt perfect ure? ropriate manner. It is en- 
dowed with the ap Feudes and powers for the 
preſervation of 1 wa bealth „ and for on 
of diſeaſes and infirmities 

22. Is not the body, Bowevey,” fuſeprbl of 
"_— injuries?” ben 

"A. Yes; but they are rather aides then natu- 
ral; originating from weakneſs,” either hereditary 
or acquired, or from ignorance and inattention. 

3. What muſt mankind de to ward off infir- 
mities and fickneſs? ??: 
A. They muſt be careful to mend any Wnſtitu: 
tional defect, and avoid whatever” is injurious to 
health; in other words, they muſt 1 to recover 
or at np their natural ſtrengt n. 

4. Her GRE _ natural kene be reco- 

Welk 26 
A. By a judicious wa Uberal wessen; Aud b 
fllowing the maxims of prudenee and virtue. 

F. By what means are enk health and 
Rrength 3 and weakened? 

A. By a bad education and ingde of Wine; by 
eee in food or drink; by unw)holeſome 
aliments and ſtrong liquors; by 4 vitiated or un- 

wholeſome air; | by want of attention to eleanlinet 


$HORTAR, CAT RERHS OF-REALTE., ibs. 


———— —— 


by exceſhye I or, in nating 5, by the ſudden 
ankles from he | 100 6; col of ſorrow, grief, or 


miſery; or hy the 1 nce of any paſſion, which 
impairs e unction aß body, or the vigour . 
the mind. 


3 infants are treat 
A. More than, om all other cauſes combined. 
S 7. .Qught, not the care and) tenderneſs of the. 
mother then to be el exerted, and. duly paid 


to her offspring? N EE GE: 
0 


2. 6. Does not Wau ere on the manner in 


„ Moving on ol eats 
ma Ve. nor ubſtitute ound, 
ſel Ber dent —— aff aneh which in- 


alwa ee W ee 
71 uh ee ants kn to he . 
They ou e e be Cate de allo 


697 75 oe nei to be ke r and 
frequen y. bat ed in cold wa 
TL 5; not be fob n 
err dre 8 nor to N nave nee 


bixen ſo make them flee inne 


+9. 1 Is much exerciſe e neceſſary for infants?” 


them in No.. The moth kind. manner, and 10 to draw 
their ion to 1605s chat Pies by the fondeſt 
blandiſhments, Quiet is requiſite for infancy and 


old age, and to ſcold-at or sher ee very 


inju ficious 


11 85 275 Wat land of aliment| is. moſt bundle br 


7 as my gl dl new iti . thin gruel, 
grated cruſts of ſound bread, or n hues . 
water only, or 5 ming * WW. 2 1 

+3 
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1 ht they to have animal food ? 

A. Not before they can chew it ce or at 

leaſt in very ſmall quantities, and of ſuch kinds as 

are ealy of digeſtion.” Sweetmeats alſo are very 

pernicious, 

D. 12. What is the general rule in regard to the 

of children ? | 

fig of ought to have regdar and moderate 


meals, that their ſtomachs may neither de empty 
nor overloaded. | 


Ought infants to be ke t warm? 
** G fo They odd 4 lie cloſe 
to the nher in bed; ark from the hour of birth 
the head had better be kept uncovered, _ 
9. 14. As children are apt to ftare at objects, 
E .cns owe ae how ought | the nurſe to act on 
ue 
A. To turn them direRtly- to what attracts their 
attention, that they may haye it in a direct line be- 
fore them; and never to"fuffer them to lock at it 
* left it mouſd occafton ſquinting. 
. To what gauſes is the anguiſh of denti- 
o_ chief to be aſcribed ? 
eeping the head too warm; be 
me, 4 — unwholeſome food. Nature indeed 
cauſes pain at teething, but it is much Increaſed by 
| as miſconduct of nurſes. 


On 16. What is to be obſerved inregard 0 teach- 
55 to walk ? 
e ought to be left to themſelves, and to 
bo fuſe to crawl about, till they have acquired 
K to ſtand. Strings and go-carts are very 
bad 3 they often tend to diſtort the weak frame. 
47 Can children be affiſted in the art of 


a 
A. With- 
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4. Without: doubt: -- Care gught to be taken to 
pronounce the words to them lowly and di 
and they ſhould be led on from ple ſounds to 
= of ef articulation... 75 

at is the reaſon that ſo many infants die 
in = " of the two firſt years? 

A. Want of freſh air, uncleanlineſs, unwhole- 
ſome and indigeſtible ſood; the anxiety and naiſery 
of parents, and frequently their ignorance of the 
proper mode of rearing their offspring 

19. Is old age the Od ace > 
It appears bY From, * 4 7 of he 1 
, whic u unfo I the 
body, w eighteen' 3 Beſides, from the na- 
ture and ation of man it may be inferred, that 
he is formed to live a long time, till body and ſoul 
have attained their ultimate degree of perfection; 
when the former returns into tlie boſom of nature, 
and the latter into the hands of its parent God, there 


t to remain till their eternal reunion. 
1 8 20. Would it not therefore be wiſe and humane 
d veruments i take eare that inſtruction; as to the 


be manner of reating children, ſhould he widely 
diſſeminated; and that rewards ſhould be propoſed 


d to encourage and aſſiſt the poor? 
A. The ft H of eyery Country depends on its 
* — 
population; and nothing can be more politic and 


benevolent than the phe ropoſed. 


9. 21. Why is it Not t hen generally carried i into 

execution? OO 
4. Probably Bethe" A, is conceived that the na- 
tural affection 177 arents to their offspring ſuperſedes 
the neceſſity "of interfering. in this reſp though 
* it could ge? improper oh ighten igno- 
fg bn 8 dhe l 8 ner, 


1s ene eee 


— . — 
tance, e u genlon, uch do ale 


nan in duty 110%, by: — fn 
JT ebauct ol odd biirudt 11d) 
04 eDfTtc) PO 1 A r ned. - 021 { | 
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500 Sad defolation arts Wen — 8 
Mud Pace He, lies. to R 4 = 
Aud roſtate Hope is chtas' d by 7 
| Let by fall zeal, the preacher, oft 11 55 13 
[ My emptynext for energy divine; 
- -{Phis fin t majeſty of Torfaen 
1669 Had Silke with pompous ſoutid each feeble ne. 
iy hate ditad pan date of offctided Power. 
«i ling culprit views with wi diſmay ; ; 
| 43 late: hedeprecates tlie fatal hour 
hat jeg him trum fair = 
I e se USD nene 
7 OK om dovble ftt in er yon Mel 
Content your ever wWelcurne gueſt 3 
— will each an wious care af life 
˖ 0 e  ruder paſſions. from 
= Cheer'd by her ſmiles, throughitaclt fucceediog hour, 
Ambition 8 ſteep 2 cent with caution aun 3 
- Sl ſcorn my ſecgnd's faſcinating. power, 
Nor tread the giddy maze its voti ries man... 
. And though for thee 5 Faſhion's gaudy Igor, 
Rich with the Tyrian dye, no veſt'ap 
- Thoug h o 8 Fake forehead wave no nodding ph 
t diamond ſparkle i in. thine- ear: 


5 £9 | Yea ha whale afford a modeſt 1 


— * favour'd youth may * 


N Ange 1 et ck wer he may confeſs, - 
'+And greet i the, well pea, pleas'd, a kindred mind. 


111 waihati bna 
Narr I rk appears dread horror, reigns, 
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ro CORRBSPONDENTS. 


Tus very ingenious and learned author of the * Eſſay on 
practical Education“ has our fincereſt thanks. We reſpect. 
fully ſolicit his frequent correſpondence. | | 


We gratefully acknowledge the patronage and communi- 
cations of the very reſpectable maiter of '— ſchool. 
Did decency permit, we might already boaft ſome of the firlt 
names in eminence and rank in Great Britain among our 
AA. NH 72 TIT * = FIR 


The favours of ſeveral correſpondents, which our limits 
will not permit us to r came too late for the 
reſent number, but will certainly appear in our next. We 
— leave to obſerve, that, as all temporary matter is ex- 
cluded, our MISCELLANY is conſlantly Sat h 
roth of the month, in order to obtain all the correctneſs and 


perfection in our power. .,.. 


C3 


We are indebted to 8. S. for a ſolution of the Charades 


in Number I. which, are, . CARMINE. 2. EARNEST. 3. 
Max- roll. Angther correſpondent from Derby, with- 
out N rightly conjectures that thoſe in Num- 
ber II. are, 1. WARRANT. 2, COTTON» 


Farther improvements of our plan will be brought for- 
ward in Number IWW. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF DR. RICHARD BUSBY, 
| MASTER OF WESTMINSTER SCHOOL ; 


BORN 1606, DIED 1695. 


Ir has been ſaid by a wiſe and elegant ancient 
writer, * that to inſtruct youth well, is to perform 
the moſt eſſential ſervice to the ſtate. The truth 
of this maxim has never been diſputed; the learned 
and faithful guides of our early days are entitled to 
no ſmall degree of conſideration in a public view, 
nor will any one pretend to ſay, that they are unde- 
ſerving of an adequate publie reward; but if the 
former is paid them by a diſcerning few, the latter, 
alas! has feldom fallen to their lot. There are 
thouſands of melancholy inſtances, where a perſon, 
after devoting thoſe years which are moſt valuable 
in the life of man to the education of the riſing 
generation, has been overlooked in the diſtribution 
of favours and preferment, while the pert, the idle, 
the ignorant, and the intriguing, have reaped thoſe 
emoluments, without merit, Fw. almoſt without ef- 
fort, which ought to have been excluſively beſtowed 
on genius, diligence, and worth. © - 
In à miſeellany intended for the inſtruction and 
amuſement of youth, it cannot be improper to give 
the leading traits in the life of a man who was a 
pattern of faithful affiduity in the diſcharge of his 
duty as a maſter; and it may ſerve to ſtimulate laud- 
able exertion. in this very uſeful and honourable 
ine of employment, to reflect that he was at 
once reſpeRed and remunerated for his toils. May 
luck ſucceſs be more frequent; and the reflec- 

uons on neglect, which truth at preſent warrants, 
"OY be 


— — 


r- 


1s the ſafeſt and readieſt road to ' eminence and diſ. 


| {mall applauſe for his abilities as an actor, in a play 


maſter in arts, after ſome inferior pieces of pretcr- 
ment, he was admitted ta the prebend and rectory 


On December 13, 1640, he was choſen maſte 


4.72 BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOFRS QF, D&.,BUSBY. 
Ae ere by poſterity as either obſolete or un- 
jo@&beo dA dd onen eine 
Richard Buſby was: deſcended from a gentecl 
family, and firſt ſaw the light on the aad of Sep- 
tember 1606. His birth- place was Lutton in Lin- 
colnſhire; but it appears that his family was gene- 
rally reſident in Weſtminſter. What indications 
he gave of genius or induſtry in his boyiſh days are 
now unknown. He was entered a king's ſcholar of 
Weſtminſter ſehool at the uſual age, and paſled 
through the ſeveral claſſes with applauſe; There 
cannot be a doubt , entertained but that he was a 


moſt excellent claſſical ſcholar, and on this, every 


other branch of education-has generally been known 
to hinge. We will not indeed pretend to ſay, but 
that genius and induſtry may ſometimes outſtrip the 
regular forms of inſtitution, and overcome original 
negle&; hut this is rather to be hoped for than ex- 
pected. To. be well grounded in ſchool learnin 


tinction, in every ſcience and in every ſphere of action, 
From Weſtminſter he was removed to Chriſt- 
church, Oxford, where he ſoon; made himſelf con- 
ſpicuous by his powers of elocution, and gained no 


performed by the ſtudents of that ſociety before the 
royal family in 1636. Haying taken his degree of 


© DB = oa... 


of Cudworth, in the church of Wells, in 1639, 
During the civil wars he loſt the emoluments au- 
nexed to this appointment; but continued to retail 
his ſtudentſhip at Oxford, and other preferments. 
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of Weſtminſter ſchool; and never was more judg- 
ment diſplayed in the appointment. By te moſt 
laborious diligence, the moſt conſummate ſkill, and 
unwearied perſeverance, he proved how worthy he 


was of this important office. In the 4050 period of 
fifty- we years, during which he preſided over this 
excellent ſeminary, he reared fach/ a number of 
eminent men of two generations, as no perſon be- 
fides had ever the honour or Nn of pace 
— his pupils. 

But before we characterize bins as an inftra&or 
of youth, let us trace his preferments, which were 
the legitimate fruits of his meritorious labours. 
- the coronation of Charles TT. _- had the honour 
of carrying the ampulla, or veſſel cont the 
2 oil, indrties? prince n a 
prebend of Weltminfter; ; and very ſoon after he 
a was appointed treaſurer and canon reſidentiary of 
Wale. "Theſe were the higheſt dignities he ever 
poſſeſſed; and indeed the direction of his talents, 
and the honourable competence they procured, ren - 
dered mote unneceffary, as far as comfort and inde- 
pendenee were concerned. His ambition was di- 
rected in another channel to be the firſt ſehgol- 
maſter in England; and to fee the youths he had 
bred, filling the moſt important ſtations in church 


by ſtate with credit to themſchres, which, of con- 

4. 8 reflected luſtre on him. * mh hs 
ter attainin at longevity; m 

** infirmitieb of adv Ae age, _ Bled with unin- 

03) erupted health, 'which may partly be aſoribed to 

5 un unform temperance, and partly to ſtrength of con · 

4 fitution, he departed this life April 6, 2695, in his 


gt ty-ninth year, and was buried in Welithinfier- 
I's sd is! El TI n 4 9 to NEN ahbe, ; 


% 
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Abbey, where an 
His memory, with an appropriate Latin inſcription, 
As the conductor of a elaſſical ſeminary, no per- 
ſon ever gained my ona or more deſerved reputation 
than Buſby, He ſeemed born for this arduous pro- 
feſſian, and to place his fole- pleaſure in his duty. 
1 ſagacious, he was remarkably quick in 
covering the latent ſpark. of genius, and the bent 
of his 2 minds; and; no. Jeſs induſtrious in di- 
recting them to the beſt and moſt advan 
; ends. He was a father to the deſerving; and ex- 
ending his concern heyond the partial attachment 
created! at ſchool, he not only trained up youth for 
Important tations, but with affectionate zeal re- 
commended; theni to the attention of the world, 
that their talents miglit not be loſt. Thoſe who 
had been under his tuition came forth at once ac- 
gompliſhed ſeholars and eloquent ſpeakers. He 
inſtilled into their tender minds the beſt principles, 
nd-ſent-them abroad as champions of church and 
te. „The reputation into Which he raiſed the 
ſeminaty vet which he ſo long preſided, has not 
"= ſpent its ſorce, api we truſt the effects of it will 


* 


perpetual. Ie firſt waked an emulation to a- 
cel: his ſucceſſors have conſtantly been obliged to 
keep iu their eye this great archetype; and the ſcho 
lars een, ſcarcely forget What eminent mien have 
iffued from this eſtabliſhment, whoſe ſteps it is their 
glory to follow. n, Ain 12 
Ampartiality, however, obliges us, to admit, that 
Buſby! was not tree from defects in his ma- 
giſtertal capacity. Though ſufficiently kind to the 
ingeniqus und deſerving he was inflexibly ſcvcrs 
noi guy / voluntary lapſes or foihles, but to 187 

ne and want of capacity, It is Taid he never hat 


— D 
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lation from His bands. If this be a fact, it ſhows 
how much better eſſects the former rigid diſcipline 
produced than the preſent indiſeriminate lenity, 


will venture to aſſert, that more have been con- 


proved or reclaimed by it. We are wholly the 


been accuſtomed to flogguig} for every trifling omiſ. 
fion or oſſence, will, in time, learn to diſregard it; 
t and, What 4s, fill worſe, will loſe that honourable 
* ſenſe of ſhame. which is the. beſt preſervative of 
di $9, remarkably tenacious; was Buſby,. however, 


- Wh of his pedagogical authority, that the following 


ge laughable anecdote has been preſerved; of the ex- 
treme to which he carried it. Charles II. who re- 
ſpected him, having looked into the ſehool during 


the WI the hours of buſinefs, found the maſter engaged in 
not his vocation with his hat on, as was uſual in thoſe 
vill days. Wich all the ſtiffneſs of a primitive quaker 
n- be kept the covering on his head, during his ma- 
| to Wl jeſty's ſtay; and after attending him to the door; 
ho- apologized for the apparent want of reſpect, by ob- 
nave ſerving, “ that, if his ſcholars thought there was 
their a greater man in the world than himſelf they would 


not obey him.“ i er iu Raga 17 
Having conſidered him as a maſter, we now ad- 
n his picture ſuſpended among other great men in the hall 
of Chriſt-charch,"/is a boy looking archly- out of the canvas. 
There is à tradition that this was his favourite, while others pre- 
tend that it epreſents one who fell a martyt to his ſevctity. Nei- 
mer ſtory is properly authenticated, and we ttuſt the latter is abſo- 
lutely falſe. | i | 
717 Yo | 1 T1 . vert 


but one boy * under his care, who eſcaped a fagel- | 


Yet ſurely moderation ought to be uſed; and we 


firmed blockheads or vicious characters by the too 
liberal application of the rod, than ever were im- 


creatures of habit; and he who when a child has 


n 


voted a conſiderable part to the encou 
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vert to his character as a man. During his long 
and uſeful life he accumulated * vichos, and he 
ſpent them in the moſt laudable manner. He de- 

of 
genius and piety, to the relief of the poor, and to 
the repair of churches, He was charitable and 
benevolent in his lifetime, and his poſthumous 
benefactions ſhow how eager he was” to: ſerve the 
leſs fortunate of the clerical profeſſion to the end of 
time. He veſted a conſiderable eſtate in Bucking- 
hamſhire in the hands of truſtees, for annual allow- 
ances to ſueh cle as ſhould not have an in- 
come of fifty pounds per annum, for . cer- 
tain number of lectures on the chureh eatechiſm in 
their reſpective cures; and in order to make this 
charity more extenſively beneficial, he ordered the 
appointment to be annual. Such were the life and 
aracter of Dr. Richard Buſby; a man who will 
pe remembered as Jong as 2 8 . l. a patron, 


or education a "profeſſor. N. A. 
Piti Waduch 10 2105 
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| is one 0b the moſt aeliglitful/ « uns in 
England, and is bounded by Oxfordſhire, Bucking- 
hamſhire,' Hampſhire, Surry; and Wilts. Its ex. 
treme length is about 50 miles, and the breadth 
nearly 30, divided into 20 hundreds, containing 140 
pariſhes, and about 670 villages. It has 12 market 
towns— Windſor, Abingdon, Hungerford, New- 

bury, Reading, Wallingford, © Farringdon, Ea 


wa Lambourne, Maidenhead, Ockingham, and 
Wan G 
* | Berkſhire 
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Herkſhire having the Thames for its boundary on 
one ſide, is extremely irregular in its form; but 
this eireumſtance affords. the moſt charming ſitu- 
ations for its principal towns, which occupy the 
banks of that noble river. , 
The air is pure and ſalubrious, the face of the 
country agreeably diverſified, and the ſoil in general 
abundantly fertile. The weſtern and central parts, 
however, are the richeſt in corn and paſturage; fot, 
towards the eaſtern, Windſor foreſt and other un- 
cultivated tracts occupy a confiderable extent. The 
downs are extremely "favourable for hunting and 
rearing ſheep. » ih toil | 
The Chiltern „ uniformly compoſed of chalk, 
be uns along its middle for à conſiderable way, and 
" bounds. the vale of White Horſe, ſo named from 
dhe rude figure of a horſe cut on the fide of the hill. 
This outline is of vaſt dimenſions, and has: been 
generally aſcribed to Alfred, in commemoration of 
a victory over the Danes achieved in the vicinity. 
Till of late years *© the' cleaning out of the horſe's 
manger, as it was called, periodieally preſented a 
ſcene of feſlivity and rural diverſion far the ſur- 
rounding inhabitants, about Whitſuntide.' P 


and jack-aſs races, and a variety of ludicrous paſ- 
Wh wes, celebrated the dag. 
— One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed natural beauties: of 


this county, and the ſource of its chief advantages, is 
the Thames, This not. only ſerves to fertilize and 
adorn the tracts through which it meanders, but 
allo. affords facilities for communication with thie 
metropolis and different parts of the kingdom. I 
8 navigable for barges beyond the weſtern extremity 
of Berks, while the Kennet proceeding from Wilt- 
wire, admits ſmall veſſels at Newbury; and a 

| by 


ry 
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by1 Reading joins "he prince of Britiſh rivers near 
that town. The Lambourne, which is ſaid to be 
fulleſt in ſummer, though it is more remarkable for 
its equableneſs at all ns, than for its riſe or fall 
at any particular one, is but a ſmall ſtream. The 
Lodden has been rendered a elaſſical river by the 
immortal Pope in his Windfor Foreſt,” whoſe beau- 
tiful epiſode of Lodona is founded on this name. 
He chara&erizes two rivers in as many lines : 


- The Kennet ſwift, for filver eels renown'd; 
The Lodden flow, with verdant alders crown'd. 


Rzavixs, which divides the honour of being the 
county town with Abingdon, is delightfully fitu- 
ated on the Thames and the Kennet, It is a large 
and genteel town, and its environs: are beautitied 
with the ſeats of numerous perſons of fortune, whom 


the amenity of the ſituation, and the charms of 
ſociety, have invited to ſix their refidenee here, It 
carries ona conſiderable trade in malt. 

- NewBvry was once celebrated for its woollen 
manufactures ke it produced that great clothier 


Jack of New but its trade is now very much 

_ declined. L 2 this town, two battles were fought 
with doubtful ſucceſs in the civil war between 
Charles I. and the parliament; in one of which 
the brave and virtuaus lord Falkland loſt his life. 
Peat is found in the 3 the aſhes of which 
make an excellent manure. 

Aobo, fo called from its zo founded by 
Ciſſa king of the Weſt Saxons, is li ewiſe a con- 
fiderable town, and has an extenſive trade in malt 
and e The county elections are general 

the eu * A Ry 175 
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hall is a beautiful fabric, ö 

Warrixeron formerly contained no bewer an 
fourteen churches, which are now reduced to two. It 
1s eligibly ſtuated on the Thames like Abingdon, 
and is famous in hiſtory for its caſtle, whoſe exiſt- 
ing ruins ſhow its ſtrength and importance, in paſt 
times. E 

WINDSOR, Ather town. on | the Thames, weld. 
require a volume to do juſtice to its beauties. The 
caſtle, the favourite reſidence of this preſent moſt 
gracious! majeſty, 8 T princely degoration, 
and command of „ 18 unrivalled in this 
country. Here o ” uſtrious Edward III. WAR: 
born; and here he inſtituted” the order of the gar 
e er, the knights of which ſtill continue to * in 
cd called in St: George's chapel within the preeincts 
om of the caſtle, 

Windſor park is a charming ſpot; and indeed the: 
whole foreſt, of which it may be conſidered as a part, 
s rich. in ſylvan beauty, and the fineſt feature of 
uncultivated nature. Cranborn lodge in this foreſt 


hier Ntands on a bold elevation, which gives it a view of 
uch indeſerihable variet and extent. Other ſeats in 
zght he vicinity are wel worth natice, ua 

cen FarrINGDoN derives more fame from the. nels, 


ration of Mr. Pye, laureate, in his, delightful 


utrinfie beauties, It is only a common coun 
on, but ſtands in a very rich: and luxuriant ſoil, 
tear. the oammencement of the famous vale. af 
White Horſe. unc gin bs 
WANTAGE is chiefly 88 for being the. 
nth-place of that great hero, philolWſher, and 
ng, Alfred, the moſt illuſtrious of our princes; and 


their . at the bale Place. The county 


dem, entitled, Farringdon Hill, chan for, its o- n | 


2 vho. 
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who may ſarve· as d model or a guide to his ſucceſ. 
ors. in ſovereignty, till the remoteſt periods of time. 
Mübz ung is agreeably ſituated on the Thames 
W Hag a BE ſtone 2.5 This town 
has Alf a t t does not 
even form Ty ms y | 
rs oor is a ſmall-town onithe ſouth fide of 
| -White Hotſe hill, and is noted for the peculiarity 
_ of its rivalet; Which has been previouſly explained, 
In the neighbourtibod- is Donnington __ where 
Chaucer ſpent his, dlofing days. 
_ - EX8T Hskxv is remafkab only or: we ſpacious 
| N its envirens,' and for its large mr. 
1 MT ago 57 *1 I 
1 - HuNGErroRD, on the Kennet, 11 an ancient, but 
unimportant town. 
© OCKINGHAM,. the en, n Windſor 
foreſt, is a, corporation, ard has ſome ſmall manu- 
factures carried on there 
Among the villages of this Woutity, SoxxING, 
once an epiſcopal Tee, is ong of the moſt remarb- 
able. HURLEY tob is diſtmguthed for being the 
ſcene Where the; revolution” Was planned by lord 
Lovelace and other compatriots, in a tellar * 
ing to his magnificent manſſo of Lady Place, nov 
the property Of captain Kempenfelt, Wa 
The antiquities and caſtrametations- 3 in Berkſhire 
are very conſiderable; but it is impoſfble to parti- 
cCularise them. This county, with all its natural 
aud acquired advantages, ſtill- wants its . 
hiftorian, | while learning and indufify have r 
on e into N Eran. to illuſtrate leſs in- 
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LETTER „ FROM THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD q 
————— TO HIS NEPHEW, ON HIS ENTERING AT | 41 
THE UNIVERSITY. 


MY VERY DEAR NEPHEW, „, 1 


Tur warmth of affection that I felt for my bro- 
ther, removed, alas! too early, for your ſake and 16 
mine, from this mortal ſcene, endears his fon to 16 
my heart. Providence likewiſe having denied me . 
any other heir, I embrace you as my offspring; 
and while it has been, and ever, fhall be, my ſtu y 
and my happineſs, to ſhow you a paternal regard, . 8 
dale e'the fond hope, that from you I ſhall meet 
with dual be All ties are reciprocal ; afetion 
an duty muſt be mutual, to produce and perpetuate 
elicit. | 
You conduct hitherto has gratified my warmeſt W | 
expectations, and your claſſical acquirements, united 11 
with that g bod e and propriety of behaviourt "i 
which Fon e your boyiſh days, 
ſtrengthen my hopes, that the fruit of manhood = 
will confirm tHe raid bloſſoms of youth. It 4 
has been my 7 to hear and to ſee that you 1 
are endued y ſentiments as noble as the face 
from which” you. are ſprung, and with principles [1 
that refle& honoar on any rank. ' Mild, generous,” ih 
and humane, free from RY ride, except the laud- HR 
able pride of being exempt fro Br m meanneſs, I con- ; 
template with: the ſincereſt ſatisfaction what you 


ene eh des bean ranfwitted | | 

ta the editors by a friend, and they are ſure that they cannot mare 

eſcutially ſerve their readers than by giving it publicity, In its | 

contents every youth is intereſted, and will become the better and 1 

lappier from following the advice bento r0D0t279 7300035. 
FIG I, R * Are | | 
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* 
are; and I am only anxious that you ſhould per. 
ſeyere in cultivating your inbred virtues, that the 
weeds of vice and error may never be able to check 
their growth. 
Ihe ſphere in which you have yet moved, though 
fayourable for. a diſplay of the beſt endowments of 
the head and the heart, has afforded little ſcope for 
that indolence which is the bane of genius, and for 
thoſe irregularities which ſully the moral character. 
The reſtraints neceſſarily impoſed on the ſcholar, 
become relaxed to the academic; and the natural 
propenfities then begin to Giplay themſelves in 
eir genuine colours of beauty or deformity. You 
age now arrived at the critical point from which 
character takes its direction. The path is arduous 
to honour and fame, but every ſtep is attended with 
the gratulations of conſcience, and the plaudits of 
the good; while the ſlope. to vice is inſenſibly ealy, 
its poiſonous flowers invite to pluck, and whoever 
ſuffers himſelf to be hurried into its labyrinths, rea- 
lizes that of Crete; and ſcarcely can he hope to find 
the clue that would extricate Him, eyen were he in- 
ſpired with the wiſh. to retrace his ſteps, and regain 
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regions of virtue... 5 1 

| You ſtart fair; you have no ill habits to over- 
come, but you have many lovely, virtues to eftabliſh 
and confirm, It is ſomething not to recede; but 
hope you will never reſt ſatisfied with this poor, thi 
negative praiſe. .. At your age it is impoſſible to be 


ſtationary. Paſſion is too ſtrong, and fancy too ac- of! 

tive, to allow of harmleſs e. Preſs on, there- — 

fore, to join thoſe” great men who have preceded * 

you in the path to honour; and if you, cannot with . ha 
all your exertions overtake them, be ſure at — | 

| 22 2 71 65 5 1 
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keep them in fight. He who propoſes a high ſtand- 
ard of excellence for his imitation, will have no 
cauſe to bluſh, ſhould unavoidable circumſtances 
force him to. fall ſhort of the mark, The beſt are 
mfluenced | by fortune: the virtues of private life, 
though they will procure an equal feward to our- 
ſelyes, can never be ſo effectually proved, or ſo ex- 
tenfively uſeful, as when united to eminence and 
public ſtation. Let not this conſideration, how- 
ever, leſſen your ardour: in the revolution of events 
it is impoſſible to ſay who ſhall be honoured or over- 


bs Oe to riſe, will probably ſome time or other 

You will think, my dear nephew, I am reading 
you a very dry lecture, and waſting my time in re- 
commending what I candidly allow you already poſ- 
ſels—good ſenſe, good principles, and a noble am- 
bition to excel. Alas! with all | thoſe promiſing 
qualities, I have ſeen many ſo far forget themſelves, 
and fink the expectations that they had raiſed, when. 
they had the nobleſt opportunity of fixing their laſt- 
ing credit, as to become only the objects of pity or 
[ | | 


L have ſaid, that till now your ſphere of action 
vas comparatively confined, and your. energies dor- 
mant. Admitting that you are juſt entered on a 
plan of life where a conſiderable degree of latitude 


FF #- n= 


the paſſions begin to operate, and the allurements 
of bad example may tempt you from the right road, 
you mult ſee my affection in my ſolicitude, and my 


8 1 


regard for your welfare in the warmth with which 1 
urge advice. © #5 To TR of TRIO 1 
mw * #Þ * The 


looked; but he who is qualified by his talents and 


muſt be left. to your native direction, at a time when. 


te happineſs of man. 


4 
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The company into which we are early thrown, 
the friendſhips. we contract at a period when the 
heart is too fmcere to diſguiſe its emotions, have z 
powerful influence on the remainder of our lives, 
In the ſociety to which you belong you will find 
many young men of equal and ſuperior rank, well 
bred, well | educated, ' pleaſant, and captivating, 
Among them, however, there will of neceſſity be 
ſome, Who have imbibed lax principles, and whom 
fatal indulgence has fitted to fall into the firſt tempt- 
ation that happens to afſail them: it is probable 
alſo there may be a few, who, in the gaiety of 
faſhionable levity, or to ſhow themſelves philofo- 

hers, of the modern ſtamp I mean, may make a 
jeſt of revelation, and ſpurn at thoſe eivil and ſocial 
ties which the wiſdom of ages has conſecrated for 


: 


Againſt ſuch I would warn you, with the moſt 
fervent anxiety. I have heard ſome weak and wicked 
men argue againſt a ſuperintending Providence, when 
' themſelves were living inſtances of his power, and 

inſt a final retribution,” while it was evident their 
hearts ſmote them with remorſe, - and tried to ex- 
piate the blaſphemy of their tongues. Whatever 
may be the rank of ſuch perſons, however faſcinat- 
ing their manners, and. warm their profeſſions 
friendſhip, if you have any value for yourſelf, for 
your family, or me, ſhun their contagion, nor ever 
mix your ul in cloſe connexion with theirs. 
To doubt on matters of fuch extreme importance, 
is the exceſs of miſery; and yet, to the diſgrace of 
human nature, there are beings, who, with the 
ſtrongeſt profeſſions of ny on their lips, exert al 


their ſophiſtry to entangle others in the ſe 6 
| | cep- 
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ſcepticiſm, and then laugh at the triumph they have 
ine. i ine rt 
Undeviating - prudence, unerring rectitude, can 
ſcarcely be expected from man, particularly from 
youth; but he who has a veneration for religion, 
an awful ſenſe of the divine preſence, and in his 
prineiples and in his conduct evinces a regard for 
the real happineſs of his fellow-creatures, though 
he may occaſionally err, will always recover him- 
ſelf; but, on the other hand, he who abjures the 
moſt ſacred duties, and uſes all the powers of his 
reaſon only to delude and entrap, is a monſter that 
ought to be ſhunned, a peſtilence whoſe infection 
is too deleterious to riſk a near approach, | 
Adieu, my ever dear nephew: be wiſe, be good, 
and you will mfallibly be happy. | 
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/ WRITTEN BY ITSELF. 
4 8. | 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN'S AND 1. 
LADY'S MAGAZINE. | | | 
54 Gren Bao 5 | . 

W urs injury has been received, it is natural 
to complain; where inſult has been. given, the moſt 
liberal feel ĩndignation, even ſhould their principles 
keep them from revenge. Though 1 2 of 
an intentional wrong, you have been the fatal cauſe 
of my ruin; and as I am drawing near the cloſe of 
my exiſtence, I hope you will, þ way of retribu- 
uon, lend a fe pages to perpetuate, my name. The 
love of poſthumous reputation is univerſally allowed 
lo actuate authors; and why ſhould it have n effect 
Mt R 3 n on 
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on books? I have been of ſome utility in my day, 
and haye enjoyed as much favour from the public 
as your M ne can ever to obtain, 8 
its novelty has now fapplanted me, and led to 
_ which is the cauſe of 2 nes, you with 

Wt | 
It is well ein I was originally the foſter ſon of 
De Foe, who ſtole me from A Res Selkirk, and 
faſhioned and new- modelled me with ſo Woch (kill, 
that it was impoſſible my real father could claim me 
as his own. I have had ſons and grandſons without 
end, and without number; but I have reaſon to 
think that I am one of the ancient ſtock; or at leaſt 
not one of the puny. breed that is daily produced to 
amuſe little boys and girls. who love reading better 
than a fixhenny piece, which all good children ought 
to do. 

My front, till a recent mlafortune, was adorned 
with the real Robinfon.. Cruſoe, erowned with his 
fur cap, and armed with his gun, His man Friday 
and ſome goats friſking round, heightened the 
group; and often has this been more mired than 
1 the curious circumſtances that are crowded into 

hiſtory. I was clothed in a moſt elegant and 
fr tantial manner, 1h what might be called a mik- 
tary: dreſs g for it'was red laced with gold. 
N Ky, lay ears ago on a eller's counter, 
along with oh vers of my ' brethren, a lady, leading 
2 eſs er by tho hand) entered the ſhop; and alle 
if I'were Jold there. Being anſwered in the affirm- 
ative, I was ſhown with the reſt, and Miſs, on ac- 
count of my gay dreſs, preferred me. She was 2 
the only you ng 2 ue 2 7 Ae nc” with 
A * f : 
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Being carried home, ' ſhe was for ſome time ſo 
fond of me, that ſhe was conſtantly tumbling over 
my leaves by day, and eyen' took me to bed with 
her at night. She was quickly miſtreſs of my ſtory; 
and I have the happineſs to reflect, that no one who 
has read me has ever been the worſe for it. Let 
other romances ſay as mueh if they dare! From me 
ſhe learned a dutiful regard for the advice of parents, 
reſignation to the diſpenſations of Providence, pity 
for misfortune,” and hope amidſt every ill. 

By degrees, however, I became more eftrang 
from my young miſtreſs, or rather ſhe from me. 1 
was ſometimes left in the parlour-window, ſometimes 
put into the bookcaſe; and at laſt: I Was fo little 
noticed, that for months and years together I lay 
dormant in the drawer of a bureau. 

Affection, however, when once ſincere and deep, 
is ſeldom wholly loſt. In proceſs of time my miſ- 
treſs had a fon old enough to look at me. He was 
firſt ſno um my frontiſpiece, which he vaſtly admired. 
His mother took ſome pains to explain my hiſtory 
before he could read; and when he was capable of 
this, he uſed to be indulged with me as a particular 
favour, with cautions to uſe me well, and à promiſe 
that, when he was more advanced in age, he ſhould 
receive me as a/preſent 0 17) polo nt | 


When he found his mamma in a good humour, 
he frequently tried to prevail on her to part with 
me; but ſhe ſtill retained fome regard for me herſelf, 
and thought the youngſter was yet incapable of 
taking care of me. At laſt the time arrived when 
he was to be ſent to a boarding-ſohobl. „eee 


were ſhed on the occafion; and I as offered up at 
the ſhrine of maternal love as a pledge of affection- 
oy 3 7 ate 
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ate remembrance, The youth was not a little ſoothed 
by this gift: he packed me up in his box with 
grammars, ſpelling- books, and ſuch ſcholaſtic ap- 
paratus, and I was hurried to a conſiderable di. 
tance from my former haunts. I muſt confeſs that 
I anticipated misfortunes when I was torn from my 
beloved miſtreſs, and configned to the care of x 
giddy boy of ten; but it is happy for us all, that we 
are unable to pierce the veil of futurity, and there- 
fore are capable of enjoying the preſeht with the 
higher reliſh. 2 975 

Exitherto my coat was not much the worſe for the 
wear. The red was indeed a little faded, and the 
gold tarniſhed; a few wrinkles and ſpots deformed 
my ſubſtance; but fall I would have paſſed for a 
middle-aged book, and among younger competitors 
would not have appeared to much diſadvantage. 
For a few days the thoughts of home abſorbed 
the whole attention of my young maſter; and though 
he occaſionally viſited the box where I was lodged, 
to ſupply himſelf with ſlices of cake and fweetmecats, 
which his mother had hberally towed: there, bo 
caught a caſual g „and lay among the 
i - lumber Ho already * ] own 
J felt it ſome degradation to be confined: with ſuch 
dull companions; but no doubt they have their uſe, 
and may have ſome important ſervices to boaſt of, 
as well as myſelf. They certainly qualify children 
10 read ſuch books as myſelf to advantage, and 
therefore they ought not to be deſpiſed. Vanity, 
alas! has too much influence on men as well © 
their works. I have ſince learned to ſympathid 
with the objects I then deſpiſed. The tie of mi 
fortune is ſtronger than that of happineſs, Wha 


] re 
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reflect on the ſhortneſs of their duration, I have 
reaſon to be thankful for Ws longevity that has 
fallen to my lot. 

My little maſter gradually recovered his ſpirits, 
ind contracted an acquaintance with his aſſociates 
in the ſchool.” Their leiſure hours were generally 
ſpent in play but at intervals they mutually” ex- 
hibited their ſtores of playthings and books to each 
other, and my owner was not a httle proud of me, 
when he perceived how much ſome of his ſchool- 
fellows admirec ne, and how ſokcitous'they ſeemed 
to read me. I was lent from one to another all 
round the ſchool; and Robinſon Cruſoe with his 
fur cap was: a perſon of no ſmalt confideration; in 
their eyes 

The more 1 decade a favourite, one ten the 
harder was my uſage. I was thumbed without 


mercy, my leaves Ret to curl, my binding to 
n 


break, and when any little fracas aroſe; Iwas ſome- 
times hurled with ſuch vengeance at the head of the 
offending party as to ſhake my very frame, and 
threaten inſtant. diſſolution. good luck Þ eſcaped 
pretty well. I had been uſed till novelty was no 
more; and was returned to the box quietly to reſt, 
with diminiſhed e indeed, bat fl perks in 
all my parts. 

The holydays came on, and my nltcy- onthe 
home. After the uſual greetings and falutations, 
during which I was not of ſufficient importance to 
de thought of, my old miſtreſs began to recollect 
me, and aſked how F fared, I was produced, and 
F inſtantly perecived ſhe wa not will aliaſes with 
appearance. „ Jackey,” {aid The, you have 
been *a bad maſter to wy Robinſon Orutbe. He 

Sadler 
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ſuffered dete in my {win for more than twenty 
years.“ The youngſter hung down his head, 
threw the blame on his companions, and promiſed 
he would take better care of me in future. 
My miſtreſs would have been glad to recover me 
out of his hands; but ſhe was afraid to urge this, 
as he pretended to be vaſtly fond of me, and beggcd 
to carry me back with him to ſchool. It is ealy to 
e up/our A lighter prejudices or "opt to 
Pele we oy the fon was unw1 to par 
with me, 2 mother was too * vs eny 
this ſatisfaction. 
My hiſtory is now approaching * its concluſion, 
Perhaps my 1. think i. it time; yet I have 
omitted numerous anecdotes, which ſome writers 
would have fwollen to importance, and. made them 
appear as new, though told a thouſand. times before. 
J never dealt in very flimſy details, and therefore 
will not now indulge in them, but haſten to the 
he. 
8 About two months after my 2 g return to 
ſchool, his pocket-money bei pent, and being 
135 expeRted Ds from home, 
he was driven to > Poke difficulties, when tempted 
by the light'of fruit and tarts. He had borrowed 
of his ſchoolfellows till his credit was wholly gone; 
and his deſire for indulgence was only whetted by 
the obſtacles in the way of gratifying it. 
One unpropitious day, the fruit-woman brought 
a diſh of baked apples, ſmoking hot. Their deli- 
cious fumes I ſuppoſe got the better af his reaſon. 
He ran and fetched me from my dormitory, and 
aſked how many apples ſhe would give him for 


Robinſon Cruſoe? The moſt ignorant and e 
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have heard of my name; and the old woman ſeeing 
| was (all in pretty good condition, offered him a 
dozen. The bargain was inſtantly ſtruek; and till 
my late maſter had devoured his apples, he never 
once reflected how poor was his gratification, when 
he was ſenſible it muſt wound the feelings of a ten- 
der mother to part with me on ſuch eafy terms, and 
for ſuch an ignoble end. The boy who can ſacrifice 
his duty to his appetite will never make 'a' ſhining 
figure; yet I learnt he was ſenfible-of his error when 
it was too late to recover me—w my deſtiny was 
ſealed for ever. „ 06 eee 


two or three evenings, carried me to another ſchool 
along with her uſual wares: now I muſt obſerve by the 
by, that ſhe ought to have been baniſhed from at- 
tending at any ſchool, for buying what ought not to 


_— pay for a penny tart, ſhe was ſo charmed 
with its appearance, that ſhe wiſhed to have the 
whole, and made a tender of me and the tart, that 
ſhe might be miſtreſs of the ſhining treaſure. The 
lad looked at me, and told her if ſhe would throw 
in another tart, it was a bargain. No more words 
paſſed, and I was again in the hands of a ſcholar. 
As i fortune would have it, however, he had 


and 7 bought me on ſpeculation. r 421 3 
ber of your Magazine ed in the ſchool. No- 
elty has.al vays has \ befideohe had a taſte for 
dlouring, and the Moſs Roſe. was irreſiſtible. He 
d bought me. for tenpence, and ir order to be on 
be par of exchange, he offered the boy wWho poſ-. 
led Jour work. to. aſſiſt him in his taſk for a 


month, 


n * 
- fo INS & 
— 1 


/ 
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The fruit- woman having amuſed herſelf: with me 


have been ſold. A boy pulling out a fine new ſhil- 


got one of my brothers in better plight than myſelf, 
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month, beſides giving me up. Indolence is as bal 
as appetite: to be aſſiſted for a month was a tempi- 
ing propoſal. - The m"_— Gentleman's amid Lady. 
Magazine was readily reſigned, on ſuch conditions, 
and I became the property of the moſt careleſs and 
ſtupid; maſter that ever book ſerved; I had alrcady 
gone through ſo many revolutions, that I now began 
to look old : but in good hands I might ſtill hays 
been long uſeful. Ihe firſt evening Cooks turned 
ovet with {ome attention; but my poſſeſſor growing 
eepy, drdpt me as be was paſſing through a lum- 
ber- room to bed, and in the morning I was found 

more than Half conſumed by the rats: my poor re- 

mains were gathered up, and I was ſold to a chandler 
; for a penny. tn Lv | 


3 


iſtory, and I fear it is ſimilar to 
many of my kind. I had been bartered for apples, 
ſold for tenpence and two tarts; but it mortified me 
moſt of all, probably becauſe the event has proved 
fo fatal, that a little new flaunting pamphlet in a 
French grey patent paper wrapper, tricked out with 
painted flowers, and pee! of more ſubjects than 
there are colours in the rainbow, however ene 


they may be, ſhould be ITED to that old faithf the 
ſervant and. lopg-eſtabliſhed favourite of the public, Nane 
— NN 1:4 HUROBINSON'CRUSOE, BBW... 
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Nic AM uss 
1. THIRTY boys ina ſchool hing mifhthaved, ard 
it being reſolved that fifteen are to be ) puniſhed by wo) 
of example, io place them in à ring, in ſuch a mani! 
that any fifteen may be n apparent partialih. 
In to tus, the boys „ 


” 


mom 
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ranged 1 N the numbers annexed: to the 
u 


vowels in the, ſequent Latin vetſe 2115 „% to Hut 


po · pu- le· am vir · gam na · ter re. gi · na te · xo bat · | 


4 68 % 3 * 1 2 $5304! 2 21's Aare 
Obſerve, that each vowel denotes the number to 


be placed, @ correſponding to 1, e to 2, &c. There- 


fore take 4 of thoſe who are intended to be ſereen- 


proceed thus to the end of the verſee 

Having arranged the boys in this! form, the 
maſter muſt enter the ring, and beginning with the 
firſt of the four tende to be ſaved, count to q, 
and turn the gth out to be puniſhed. Thus going 
on telling 9 more, the ſecond g will fall on one to 
be corrected, and ſtill counting 9 till the 15 are 
completed, they will he found to be the individuals 
originally ſelected for pumſhment, though the whole 
will appear the effect of chance. | 

2. A perſon in company having privately put a ring 
on one of bis fingers, io name the perſon, the hand, the 
nger, and even the joint on which it is placed, 
- Defire a third perſon to double the number of 
the order in which the wearer of the xing ſtands, 
and add 5 to that number, then multiply that ſum 


xe ae = cc. 


add n to the laſt number, if the ring bel on the 
night hand, and a if on the left, and multiply the 


mier of the- finger beginning with the thumb, and 
vo) nultiply the whole gain by 10.. Deſire him then 
mer 


) add the number of the joint; and laſtly, to in- 
weaſe the whole by 35. . 
1452 „be is to declare the amount of 
de whole, from which you are to ſubtract 35387 
va. „ü ‚ 262 @ biz nga $1] oor 


— x 
wW* 2 <- 
LAS 


lit 
a; 


gel 


ed, then 8 of thoſe who are to be puniſhed,” then 4 
af thoſe to be ſaved, and 1 to be puniſhed, and 


by 5, and to the Product add 19. Let bim then 


hole by 10: to this procuet he mnt add che num 


1 
7 88 
ä 
1 
1 
8 
: 
- 
= 
- 
* 
1 5 
* 
4 
: | 
I% 
»# 
1 
1 
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1 4 
| | 
f 
1 
1 
| d 
9 
1 
' 
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aud the remainder will conſiſt of four figures, the 
firſt of which: Will give the place in whi Ws the per 
fon ſtands, the ſecond rig hand (1 denoting the 

Tight, and 2 the left hand), the third number the 

and the fourth the joint, 
+ EXAMPLE. 

e the perſon ſands the ſecond in order, and 
has put. the ring on the 3 of the little 
Gogerof the left hand: 

47 9) the order is | *” 
Waren i 


: Ra EY 
| Minh by 5 Pls» 1-0 


| Add 


4% 


weden left hand 5 


e | — =8 


09 of 87% £8] 22 2 | 

| 2 E 
| Bl Hence it will — 2 detiotes th 
28 in order, the ſecond '2 the left hand 


5 the little finger, and 2 the ſecond joint. 
SKE 
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Auoxc rival ſyſtems ſyſtems of botany that of Tourne-- 

gained —— mh. pre-eminence. Even in 
Dag, where from native partiality, as well as 
intrinſie 1 there was 8 attachment to 

„ It many reſpecta vocates. Tourne-- 

— conſidered plants as compoſed of five parts, 
ROOTS, STALKS, LEAVES, FLOWERS, and PRUTT.: 
Neglecting the three former, he diſtributes p 
into various clafles, according to the diſpoſition and 
ſtructure of the flower; and in reſolvi —_ into- 
2 he conſiders rn 4 — NS 
Vague - ee and: pores by prejudice for 
names alone, however 1 ite La tories 
alot A perſon Et with happier omens was 

ned to introduce and eftabliſh one, calculated 
uperſede all others—Linnzus, whoſe genius em- 
hs. all nature, had the felicity of LE ny: 
this important purpoſe; and no has ſo 
oontributed to the ſucceſsful- cultivation of the de- 
lightful/ſeience of botany, as the clear and diſtindt 
method of arrangement of this 1 ae 
naturaliſt} 

Ye Titus: tied much oppoſition; to eu 
vith. France was attached to Lournefort— England 
to Ray; and each had his-partiſans in other. coun», 
8 The moſt violent opponents, however, of 

be great Swediſh botaniſt gradually faw „ 


= 5 -/ 
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and . his ſyſtem. His : Cds, 
by renſon and illumined by nius, became N 
thoughout Europe, 1 15 eſs ue than ſuch + 
revolution might have been 

His Flora N A liked I in 1737 “, firſt 
developed the ou of the ſexual ſyſtem Which be 
had embraced. His generic characters were next 
diſplayed in his Hortus Cliffortianus in Holland; 
While the pencil of Ehret was happily applied to 
Muſtrate and adorn. the ſcience. The Genera Plan- 
tarum came out the ſame year. Tbe fixth, and laſt 
edition of the author, was publiſhed in 1764. Many 
genera, however, have ſince been added; and the 
whole were 8 to the world by Schreber at Leip- 


fic, in 1 
The e of Linpenty! Aich appeared 


| be 17 $590 dls — a „ for all ſucceeding writers 
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| 9 nh THY His 12 8 Is 
—— y — pt m dere as the 
f r of ( 
The Seelen ans with. the. continuetions f 
under the * of Maniifſa and Amænitaies Acad:- Wi * 
mice, may b he regarded e ibe di ionary of botanic Wi 
. ſcience}, Q 
7 Theſeare the privei pal botanical works of the great ac 
father of the ſexual ſyſtem. During ſhe period of L 
their appearance, Upſal a 2 2 as the Wl 6 
d emporium. of natural in its various WW va 
ranches ; and the zeal of the Io es of Linnzus, Wi i 
| undaunted by dangers, unabated by diſfioulties, in- P6 
Se na 
| 5 * Adcording to Dr. Pulteney, the Sexual Syſtem appeared two 
f Ole 4 
From theſe, and ſome manuſcripts of Linnzus, commit! WW d 
to his cate, Dr. Murray campiled his Syfema . Dz 


> hu N > 2 | traduced 


quiſt, Kalm, and others, penetrated into the re- 


They all regularly correſponded with their 
— — by which means his collections and cor- 


— been happily conveyed to this country 
are the property of Dr. James Edward Smith, wh 
bye for ſcience” is too well known to 


of nine hundred guineas. Strange! that the Se- 
diſh nation, which went into mourning on the death 


„ ſnould ſuffer ſuch honourable teſtimonials 


ry u 
A * of Linnæus, in 2 | fall rede 
of his father's abilities, ſucceeded him in the pro- 
feſſor's chair at Upſal. It is now, however, wor- 
mily filled by Thunberg, whoſe Flora Fappottica- 
will do him immortal honqur, not only for its exe-/ 
cution, but for the dificulties- he encountered to 
accompliſh it. It was the 
Linnæus to inſpire his p = with an enthuſtaſm 
for natural ſeience that nothing could damp: their 
various labours and fortunes . form a moſt in- 
us, Wh kreſting, and certainly a very extenſive hiſtory. 
in- Perhaps no ſtady is move faſeinating than that of 
nature; afſuredly, none. better deſerves to be ſo. 
* The reputation and ſucceſs of one man rouſed the 
ud emulation of every nation of Europe in its turn. 


nei. which pretty early embraced the aur i 
cel ; 9 os 
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troduced the dectrines and extended the fame of 
their maſter wherever ſcience was known. Haſſel- 


moteſt parts of the globe to collect plants and other 
natural eurioſities, and ſeveral fell martyrs in the at- 
reſpondetoe became immenſe. Theſe treaſures have 


require our 
panegyric. They were purchaſed at the cheap price 


. was. ft their king, who pronounced his 
2e. to be withdrawn Jeu theiy- Wenlryj for” 


fortune indeed of 
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of Linnæus, detives great honour from the munifi- 
cenee of its ſovereign, Who ſent fix of the diſciples 
of the profeſſor of Upſal to the EKaſt for the ſake of 
diſcoveries, one of whom only, alas! returned; and 
for. the Nara Dannica of Oeder, which the unfor- 
tunate Struenſee ſet on foot. 
Rossa, Where the learned and ingenious of 
every nation find encouragement and protection, by 
atronizing Pallas, has gained great credit among 
iſts. The Hora Raſſica of chis inquiſitive na- 
_ turalift is highly valued; and by his continued ex- 
ertions in the field of natural hiſtory he is likely to 
gather numerous other laurels to bind his brow. 
[| GERMANY not only maintains, but has extended, 
its reputation in ſcience and patient reſearch. Pro- 
teffor Jacquin's Flora Auftriace is a moſt ſplendid 
Work, to which he has fince added others of fimilar 
deſign and merit. Various great men, beſides, cul- 
tivate botany in Germany with the happieſt fucceſs*. 
- HOLLAND, which during the time of , Boerhaave 
wok the lead in almoſt every ſcientific purſuit, is 
now inferior to moſt countries of Europe in botanical 
curioſities. Even Cape plants are more numerous 
at: Kew than at Leyden. a 4; 
In Ir many. botanical works of great merit 
and elegance have appeared ſince the era of Linnzus, 
The Flora Jnſubrica.of Scopolit,. the Flara Carniolico, 


ni Bom 6! Ble 220120 And 
. ® The emperor's botanic garden in the vioinity of Vienna beam 
inferior to Kew. © | 

+ ti, though an ingenious naturaliſt, is extremely credu- 
lous. He figures the ſtomach of a fowl which was pafied upon 
him. as a non: deſoript worm, vomited by a woman. The follow- 
1 laugbable blunder may amuſe our teaders. The late worthy 
„ : 


Benjamin White, 47 Horace's Head, in Fleet — 
F 4 2 : * 
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and e een een, — great praiſe. 
It is however to be lamented, that the beautiful Flora. 
Piedmontana of Allioni ſhould be. disfigured by 1 the 
obſolete arrangement of Rivinus. 

FRANCE; which has ever been ambitious of 44 
ünction, has cultivated botany with much ſucceſs: 
in recent as well as former times. She has now 
generally relinquiſhed Tournefort for Linneus- It 


1s impoſſible to particularize even the capital works 
that this anten has produced on the ence of. 


lants. 87 
p SrAlx hes followed the 3 cateer, ants 
her immenſe poſſeſſions in both worlds furniſh the 
happieſt opportunities for ganing-dftinChon 1 in na- 


tural reſearches. 

We have already remarked that ExGLanD was- 
frongly attached x4 Ray, and therefore the Shes 
of Linnæus was cautiouſly received. Sloane, Dil- 
lenius, and others, oppoſed it. Alſton did the ſame 
in Scotland; and in addition to the unwearied ex- 
ertions of the pupils of Linnæus, among whom 
the late Dr. Solander ought to be mentioned with 


relpe&, nothing contributed more to its complete 
eſtabliſhment _ 


Anglica to the Linnæan arrangement, by Hudſon. 


Among other works that have done honour; ta 


England we this branch of ſcience, the Flora Lan- 
dnenſis of Curtis deſerves high” commendgtion. 


His wy ine is alſo a 7 8 ant | 
9 ry ele publi- 


cation. t ma- 


jeſty, ls the bee auſpices "of. that _ bg 


baring fublctibed to: one ot his works, Scopoli-out of gratit 


nſcribes a plate to Benjamin White, nd Horace Head, Eſquires, - 


n 09 WEIS rn 
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the adaptation of Ray's Flora 
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S SKETCH OF A COURSE OF LECTURES, &c. 
—̃ñ———— — — — 
natural hiſtory im all its branches, the right honour. 
able fir: Joſeph Banks, bart. this country has riſen 
to great and deſerved diſtinction in botanical pur. 
ſuits and eſtabliſhments; | ty 

The botanical gardens in Great Britain are now 
numerous, and well arranged. His majeſty's at 
Kew is an aſfemblage of all that is rare, or that all 
the reſt can produce. The botanical gardens at 
Oxford, 1 and Edinburgh, are well 
adapted for the ſtu 3 the ſeience. Among pri- 
vate botanical gardens, that of Oldfield Bowles, 
eſq. of North Aſton; in the county of Oxford, is 

| of mention. It preſents a very copious 
ſore of indigenous plants, which are well arranged, 
and kept up with affiduity and care. 

Tbe Herbaria in land are the moſt extenſire 
in the world. Thoſe of Dillenius, Sherrard, Sloane, 
Ray, Linnzus, and Banks, all which centre in this 
country, need only to be named to ſhow'their value, 
That of Sherrard alone was three times as large as 
Tournefort's. PENN TO HSI AT 1 

But it is time to pauſe. Our next lecture will 
open the ſexual, or Linnean ſyſtem *. | 
wil 29290) 145 1Fio becontinuecd.}/ 

.* To young Engliſh botanifls, particularly thoſe whoſe fortunes 
are limited, it may be of uſe to point out a ſmall library on this 
branch of: ſcience. We would "therefore recommend, a copy df 
Gerard by, Johnſon, or a Parkinſon's Theatrum, Botanicum, Hud. 
ſon's Flora Anglica, Lighifost's Flora. Scotica, Martin's Roul- 
ſeau's LEtteis on Botany, and the Philoſophia Botanica of Linnæus, 


or Lee's Introduction, an abſtract of the former, which, with the 
nera Plantarum by Schreber, and the Syſtema Vegetabilium bf 


r. Murray, may ſuffice. 

Thoſe who can afford to purchaſe the Flora Londinenſis and the 
Botanical Magazine will find them valuable acquifitions. And i- 
deed no ſtudent in botany ſhould be without the Hortus Kewenli 
2 contains the moſt valuable exotics, and Withering's Botz- 


Arrangement, which ſupplies the indigenous plams. 
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+ THE BOATMAN. 
A mg A baited. 1 
1. 1. ö 
HAVE lon a iran to ©, 
And VE long been lon ranger . 


When, when ſhall m 2 5 4 4. a, 
Shall 1 Hill be the fon of deſpair 7 


11. 


| When I think on the Is, 


On my hours of content and repoſe ; 9547 v 
The thought but embitters the moan 
That ſeeks ſome relief ior wy woes. 


2548 G "mm. : 1 1 & > 


The remembrance appr appears as a —_ 
m and m) g 75 
When 75 row'd with ws Snag op . 
The cnveller that d ar my ferry off 1 
$ 64 12722 2.95, | 

My cotta romantic and wild, 

The de that at noon gave me reſt; 

8 and my ſweet-ſmiling child, 


ow are daggers funk deep in my breaſt 
v. 
In tranquillity bleſt thus a hlle, 
1 all evil I thought me ſecure; 
But hope is a cheat and a wile, - 
To mock the forlorn and the | poor. 


VI. 
One 8 Nill rapes wo 1 K 1 
The wind whiſtled ſurly and loud; A. 
The ſtorm was the wreck of my bat. 


— 


And I only ä CT 


„N Vihsg 12 
1 3 but, alas! to what grief — 
4 heaven ! ſuch a wretch didſt thou fave? 
und not my ſorrows relief? 
Why funk 1 not then i in the * 


On the ſhore I fat thoughtful 95 TH | 
When a flame ſtruck. alarm and amaze ; 
J look'd, and the ſight drove me 
My _ was ” A dun 


1 thou ce ata, + 

I call'd on them both their names; 
But my innocent babe 

dee oth i he merci lus. 


* ger amhile the hot, , 9. 


Tien 1 Kea em the of my lot 
From remembrance 1 never can go. 


OG 


Yet ere the dear ſcene 1 forſook, 
I turn'd on the hill-to _— 
I turn d to a dreadful.la | 
And my heartſtrings with as aiſ were torn. 
1 
Now over 1 I brood, . 
Through the world as defpairing I roam, 
Indiff — to evil or good, 
Withing nought but'a grave and a home. 


XIII. 


It is not a lünry Lw ant. 

Relieve with a morſel my cry; 

Only ſee me not ſtarve, and heaven 

ou may neter be ſo wretched as * 
be. wes 'F b 'KANTS* 
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 KAMTSCHADALE. BALL, 
"FROM THE vorao#'or” LA PEROUSE. © 


Norume Or more entertaini lg wi 
ſtructive than to ſurvey mankind under the influ- 
ence of different cuſtoms and manners. But if the 
liarities of other nations — excite the ſmile 
of ridicule or the ſhrug of diſguſt, we ſhall be little 
benefited by their di — | — we meet with 
modes in ſavage life — marked by abſurdity 
or folly, let us reflect before we plume ourſelves on 
our own ſuperior refinement and civilization, and 
aſk. ourſelves if we have nothing left to correct. 
With theſe reflections we uſher our en into a 
ball- room in Kamtſchatka. 1181 (1:7 
M. Kaſloff, the governor of Okhoilk,” 
M. La Perouſe, invited us to a ball which 
was to give the following day, on our account, to 
all the women, both Kamt chadales and Ruffians, 
of St. Peter and St. Paul's. If the affembly were 
not numerous, it was at leaſt extraordinary. Thir- 
teen women, dreſſed in filken ſtuffs, ten of the 
number being Kamtſchadales, with broad faces, 
= es, and flat noſes, were fitting on benches 
5 The Kamtſchadales as well as the 
Ruffans- had-filk handkerchiefs tied round their 
heads, almoſt in the manner they are worn by the 
mulatio women in our Weſt India fflands. The 
ball began with Ruſſian dances, of which the tunes 
were very pleaſing, and very much like the country 
dance called the Seel, that was an faſhiion at Paris 
i few years ago. The Kamtſchadale dances that 
dove can. only be u to . of E 
| v 
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KAMTSCHADALE BALL. 


vulſionnai res, at the famous tomb of St. Medard *, 
the dancers having occafion ſor nothing but arms 
and ſhoulders, and fcarcely for any legs at all. The 
Kamtſchadale 8 = their convulſions ant 
oontracted motions, inſpire the ſpectator with a 
painful ſenſation, which is ſtill more ſtrongly ex. 
cited by the mournful ſound that is — fro from the 
pit of their ſtomachs, and which ſerves as the = 
muſic to direct their movements. Their fati 


ſuch during the exereiſe, that they are cov wit 


perſpiration, and lie ſtretched out upon the floor, 
without the power of riſing. The abundant exha- 
lations that emanate from their bodies perfume the 
whole apartment with a ſmell of oil and fiſh, to 
which European noſes are too little accuſtonied to 
find out its fragrance, A the dances of all theſe 
nations have Ver been imitative, and in fact no- 
thing but a ſort of pantomime; F atked what two of 
the women; who had juſt taken ſuch violent exercile, 
had meant to expreſs. ': I Was told. that they had 
repreſented a beaf- hunt. The woman who role 
on the ground acted» the animal: and the other, 
who kept turning round her; the hunter; but i 


the bears could ſpeak, and were to ſee ſuch a panto- 


mime, they would certainly complain of being fo 
2 zimitated. This dance, almoſt 25 fa 


| coop rams ſpectator as to the performer, ws 
{ca 


y-over, when a joyful exclamation announced 
the i ofra-coutier-from Okhotſk. He was the 
bearer of a large trunk filled with our packets. The 
ball was interrupted and each of the females di- 
aner watt s geg of brandy,” « refreſhment wort 
of ſuch votaries of Terpfichore.“ F 


The tomb of a pions abbe” at Paris, Au 


ceuted by being thrown into convulſions. 
ATAC 
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© ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA, _ 


2 734 
ro THE ADITORS or THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN'S AND 
| LADY'S "MAGAZINE. / 


Max was formed with powers to contemplate 
Nature, and inveſtigate her myſteries z but how 
often do her moſt ſublime appearances eſcape his 
notice, or only fill him with ignorant admiration ! 
The very valuable paper in your laſt number, on 
the Spectre of the Broken, induces me to trouble 
you with ſome other atmoſpheric phenomena, in 
order to contribute my mite to the elucidation of 
this ſubject. ; | | 
In the ſecond part of the Philoſophical Tranfac- 
tions for laſt year, is a letter from William Latham, 
Eſq. deſeribing a fingular inſtance of refraction, 
which was ſeen at Haſtings on the afternoon of the 
26th of July 1798. bi: e 
The dg on the coaſt of France, which muſt be 
at leaſt between forty and ſifty miles diſtant, were 
plainly” perceptible by the naked eye, and much 
more diſtinctly by a teleſeope; though, from the 
low fituation of Haſtings, thoſe cliffs are not viſible 
at other times, by the aſſiſtance of the bett glaſſes. 
The bay, the old head, the windmill, and other 
objects at Boulogne, St. Vallery, and ſeveral places 
along the coaſt of Picardy, were diftinguiſhed and 
named bythe. fiſhermen of Haſtings, who, had any 
acquaintance with the coaſt. | | 
went, ſays Mr. Latham, © upon the 
aſtern.ch#-or hill, which is of conſiderable height, 
hen a moſt beautiful ſcene preſented itſelf to my 
New: for I could at once ſee Dungenneſs, Dover 
vol. 1, | Py ws . -clflz 


5 ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 
 — III — 
cliffs, and the French coaſt all along from Calais, 
Boulogne, &e. to St. Vallery; and, as ſome of the 
fiſhermen affirmed, as far to the weſtward even a3 
Dieppe. By the teleſcope, the French'fiſhing-boats 
were plainly, to be ſeen at anchor; and the dif. 
ferent colours of the land upon the heights, toge- 
ther with the buildings, were plainly diſcernible, 
This curious phenomenon continued in the higheſt 
ſplendour till half paſt eight o'clock, though a black 
cloud totally obſcured the face of the fun for ſome 
time, when it gradually vaniſhed.““ 
It appears that a dead calm prevailed throughout 
the whole day, and that the thermometer ſtood at 
ſive in the afternoon at 76%. Hence it is probable, 
that the heat of the weather elevated a quantity of 
vapour from the channel, which condenſing, and 
being undiſturbed by wind, filled the atmoſphere 
between the two coaſts; and by the oblique rays of 
the ſun ſhining on it, the vapour acquired a refrac- 
tive power, ſufficient to-occation this phenomenon, 
Another extraordinary atmoſpheric phenomenon 
is frequently ſeen near Meſſina in Sicily. We pre- 
ſent a deſcription of it in the words of the lively and 
philoſophic Brydone. 1791 | 
It has often been remarked,” ſays that author, 
«© both by the ancients and moderns, that in the 
heat of ſummer, after the ſea and air have been 
much agitated by the winds, and a perfect calm 
ſucceeds, there appears about the time of dawn, in 
that part of the heavens over the ſtraits, a gre 
variety of ſingular fonms, ſome at reſt, and ſome 
moving about with great velocity. Theſe forms, in 
proportion as the light increaſes, ſeem to become 
more aerial, till at Taft, ſome time before ſun-rile 
they entirely diſappear, + 2 
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« The Sicihans repreſent this as the moſt beau- 
ful fight in nature; Leanti, one of their lateſt and 
beſt writers, came here on purpoſe to ſee it: he ſays- 
the heavens appeared crowded with a variety of . 
jets: he mentions palaces, woods, and gardens, - 
befides the figures of men and other animals, that 
appear in motion among them. No doubt, the 
imagination muſt be greatly aiding in forming this 
aerial creation; but as ſo many of their authors, 
both ancient and modern, agree in the fact, and 
give an account of it from their own obſervation,. 


there certainly muſt be ſome foundation for the 


ſtory . TS 1 2% 08 

The common people, according to Mr. Brydone, 
aſcribe the whole to the agency of the devil, and 
even the philoſophers do not agree in the cauſes 
that produce this phenomenon: Our author thinks 
it depends on electricity, and no doubt much of 
that fluid is produced in ſuch a volcanic country. 
* The air, adds he, < ſtrongly impregnated with 
this matter, and "confined between two ridges of 
mountains; at the ſame time exceedingly agitated / 
from below by the violence of the current, and the 
impetuous whirling of the waters, may it not be 
ſuppoſed to-produce a variety of appearances? And 
may not the lively Sicilian imaginations, animated 
by a belief in demons, and all the wild offspring of 
peri give theſe appearances as great a variety 


of forms?“ 
Band Street. -' AEROPHILUS. 
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268 © + © "THE PURSE; On, 


" FASY METHOD. TO REDUCE FRENCH EIVRES To 


POUNDS STERLING, 


Maxy perſons, out of curioſity, or in the courſe 
- of bufineſs, are at the trouble to enter into tedious 
arithmetical calculations to turn livres into pounds; 
the following rule is ſhort and eaſy. 
| RULE. | 
Divide the number by 12, and that quotient b 
2, which will give the ſum required, | 
8 28 - EXAMPLE. | lend f 
1,000,000 livres is equal to 41,6661. 135. 4d. 
| For 1, ooo, oo - 12883, 333 f 41, 6064, or 
| both remainders, f= 134. 44. 87 
THE PURSE 5 On, INNATE PROBITY DISPLAYED, 


| As Mrs. Montague and her two little girls were 
paſſing through one of the ſquares in London, their 
attention admiration: were both excited by the 
beautiful but melancholy countenance of a child, 
apparently*-about nine years old, who was fitting on 
the ſteps of a ſuperb manſion, and looking earneſtly 
at ſomething ſhe was holding between her hands. 
„What is the matter, my dear? faid that ex- 
cellent woman in a tone of compaſſion; ** you ſeem 
unhappy, and perhaps I can have the ſatisfaction of 
removing the cauſe; therefore tell me who you are, 


where you come from, and what detains you here!” 
« My name is Fanny Fleetwood, madam,” 7 
0 


"of [4 : 
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the child, riſing from her ſeat, and d 


mother is very ill, and I am afraid the will want her 
gruel before I get home to make it for her.” 

„ Well,” replied Mrs. Montague, © then why 
do you waſte that time which might be devoted to 
her comfort? Come, make haſte, my girl, and 
| will accompany you; for if aw mother is very ill, 
ſhe ought to have fomething better than water-gruel, 
and we will fee if it cannot be procured for her.“ 

«Thank you kindly, madam,” ſaid Fanny, whilſt 
pleaſure animated her lovely features: but I muſt 
ſtay here until a lady comes out of that fine houſe, 
who dropped her purſe juſt as ſhe went in; and 
though I told the man at the door I wanted to f 
with her, he puſhed me away, and bid me go about 
my buſineſs hke a httle trumpery beggar as I was; 
but indeed, madam, I never begged in my life, and 
| am ſure my mother would ſtarve firſt.” 

“ But,” continued Mrs. Montague (reſolving to 
try the principles of het new acquaintance), © as you 
found the purſe, why did not you carry it home to 
your poor ſick parent, and buy her ſuch neceſſari 


Take it to my mother, madam !*”* ſaid ſhe, in 
a voice of :aftoniſhment ; „why, that would be as 
bad as feating; and I am ſure my mother would not 
have touched any thing I had bought with the 
money if ſhe had been ſtarving, for ſhe is ſuch a 
good woman. Oh, madam,” you don't know how 
good ſhe is!“ 2 N 1 | 
Charming!“ exclaimed Mrs. Montague, turn- 
ing to her hters: “you ſee, my dear girls, ho- 
ur, and probity, are not attached to elevated lations, 
| | T3 but 


| ping a low 
courteſy; © and I am very unhappy becauſe my 


& her miſerable ſituation required? 40 
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but often. dwell beneath the lowly cottage, where 
innate worth and conſcious. rectitude at once ful. 
tain and recompenſe its inmate. But, continued 
ſhe, addreſſing the child, “ you are an excellent 
7 girl, and if you continue to follow the precepts 
of your, worthy parent, with the ſame degree of at- 
tention you ſeem hitherto, to have done, you may 
be aſſured that Providence will not only protect your 
innocence, but reward your virtue; then aſcending 
the ſteps on which they had been ſtanding, the foot. 
— rapped at the door, and the whole party eu- 
tered. l | 
Mrs. Montague was immediately uſhered into the 
drawing-room, and after apologizing for the intru- 
fion, briefly related the circumſtance that had occa- 
ſioned it; and defiring. the ſervant to admit little 
Lanny, ſhe entered bluſhing, and delivered up the 


ſe. — 
The N her perſon, the neatneſs of her 


dreſs, and, ve all, the proof of probity the had 
diſplayed, immediately intereſted. lady Efh i 
her favour; and taking her affectionately by one 
hand, at the ſame time ſlipping the purſe into the 
other, defired her to retain it as a pledge of her 
friendſhip; and if ever at a future period of her life 
ſhe felt an inclination to deviate from principle, 
to. look at that, and recollect how nobly ſhe had 
acted even when a little girl. 
This unexpected turn in Fanny's fortune threw 


et an animating glow over her features; and that coun- 


tenance which had attracted Mrs Montague's atten» 
tion by its melancholy, was now overipread with 
cheerfulneſs and delight. A few minutes were ſpent 
in accuſtomed. compliments, when Mrs, Mont 


LI 
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ing Fanny anxious: to: retire immediately, took 
E of her r en and . her 
oung guide to the way, they walked haſtil 
Ne the Edgeware Road. 10 e 
The Miſs Montagues ran by the ſide of the de- 
lighted Fanny, telling her a thouſand little juvenile 
anecdotes, without aſting ber a ſingle queſtion, as 
their excellent mother had from their earlieſt infancy 
always checked that impertinent curioſſty, ſo often 
diſplayed amongſt young folks, which at firſt origi- 
nates from vacancy of mind, and often terminates 
in the diſgrace of its poſſeſſor. | 
After having walked about three quarters of a 
mile, their little conductor ſtopped: at the door of a 
ſmall neat- looking houſe, and m_ up the latch, 
and dropping a low: courteſy: to each of her gueſts 
as they entered, ſhe requeſted Mrs. Montague to 
walk up ſtairs, The aſcent was at once narrow and 
ſteep z but the extreme cleanlinefs- of the ſtaircaſe, 
united to the ſweetneſs. of the honeyſuckle that over- 
ſpread the windows, gave an appearance of comfort 
to the humble ALE, of Which a more ſplendid 
manſion often ſeems deſtitute. | 
When they arrived at the ſummit of the houſe, 
Fanny ſtepped before them, and opening the door 


a good lady, and two ſweet pretty miſſes, all come 
o ſee you, becauſe I told them you were ill! But 
how are. you now, my deareſt mother? I doubt 
ou thought me gone a long time, but you will not 
e when you know all about it.“ | 
The lady is very Kind, indeed, replied an ema- 
erated female, endeavouring to riſe from my 
: QT 2333 ok ON: IS 4 SONS dan $5 air; 


of the front chamber, exclaimed, er; here's 
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chair; “ but, indeed, my love, I have been quite 
miſerable at your delay.” | | 
* But you muſt not ſuffer yourſelf to be agi. 
tated,” ſaid Mrs. Montague, in a voice of ſoftneſs; 
« you are too unwell to bear it; and Fanny is ſuch 
an amiable: child, that Providence will always ſhield 
and guard her? | . 
« She is, indeed!“ replied the id mother; 
* and Heaven, in pity to my many ſorrows, gave 
me this treaſure to conſole and ſooth them! Mrs. 
Montague drew a chair cloſe to that on which the 
unfortunate Mrs, Fleetwood was fitting, and with 
all the delicacy with which a feeling mind conters 
favours, requeſted to be informed in what manner 
ſhe could be moſt ſerviceable, without requiring 
either a detail of her misfortunes, or an account of 
the circumſtances by which they have been pro- 


[To be concluded in out nent. 85 


MONITOR Y EPISTLE 
TO A VERY YOUNG LADY. 


BY DR. MAVOR. © 


F ROM Woop3Tock's bowers, and bleſt poetic ſhades 
Where love to ſport the Heliconian maids; | 
Where oft each grove. has heard the tuneful lyre, $ 
And every ſcene awakes the hallow'd fire; 
Receive theſe lays, like thee, all void of art, 
Pure from the foul; and fervent from the heart. 

Sweet, lovely girl! my beſt, my deareſt care, 
As HRE blooming," and as Venus fair! 
Thy tender years no artifice can know, 
A heart like thine can fear no latent foe. 
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In every icene iome ſmiling joy will rite, 

And gayeſt proſpects only glad thine eyes; 

Daune dfeams as real forms appear, 

And ſanguine wiſhes ſilence worn? fear; 

And Innocence, that knows itſelf no guile, 

Will ſee a friend in every ſpecious ſmile, 

Catch fond belief from every gloaing tongue, 

And paint Delight for ever fair and young. 

But know, — fair! a 3 ſnares ſurround, 

And every ou tread is dangerous ground; 

From 4 — and lefs from treacherous fri 

E'en Prudence ſcarce her votaries defends ! 

And Prudence comes by ſound advice alone 

Then learn to make theſe maxims all your own, 
Reflect, thy bloom will fade, thoſe roſes 

And time obicure the * of that x 

Thy winning grace will loſe its power to 

Thy ſmile 10 vanquiſh, and thy form to warm: 

The reign of Beauty, like the ing flower, 

Is but the pride and pageant of an hour; 

To-day its ſweets perfume the ambient air, 

To-morrow fees it ſhrunk, nor longer fair. 

Then let the M1N your nobleſt care engage; 

Its beauties laſt beyond the flight of age: 

The mental charms protra& each dying grace, | 

And renovate the bloom that deck'd the 3 face. 
Let every virtue reign within thy breaſt, | 

That Heaven approves, or makes its owner bleſt; 

To candaar, truth, and charity divine, 

The modeſt, decent, lovely virtues join; 

Let wit, chaſtis'd, unite with ſenſe refin'd, 

And every; 08 expreſs the polifh'd mind: 

A mind above the meanneſs of deceit; 


In honour pure, in conſcious virtue great; 

n every change that keeps one ſteady aim, 

nd feels that joy and virtue are the fame, 
ad, O! let Prudence o'er each thought preſide, 


Teach 


Puct in public, and in private guide; 
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Teach thee the ſnares of artiſice to ſhun, 
And know— not feel, how others are undone; 
Teach thee to tell the flatterer from the friend, 
And thoſe who love from thoſe who but pretend. 
Ah! neer let flattery tempt you to believe, 
For man is falſe, and flatters to deceive; © 
Adores thoſe charms his falſehood would diſtain, 
And laughs at confidence he ſtrives to gan. 
And if ſoſt peace your boſom e'er would taſte, 
O! ſhun the vicious, dread the perjur'd breaſt ! 
Iufection breathes/-where'er they take their way, 
And weeping innocence becomes a prey, 
The ſlighteſt blaſts a female's bliſs deſtroy, 
And taint the fountain of her pureſt joy, 
Kill every bloſſom, overrun each flower, 
And wreſt from beauty all its *witching power. 
The dying bud ſhall burſt to life again, 


And herbs o'erſpread the ſnow-inveſted 2 | 
Green leaves ſhall clothe the wintery widow'd trees, 
And, where froſt nipt, ' ſhall fan the weſtern breeze; At 


« But beauteous woman no redemption knows; 
' The wounds of honour, time can never cloſe;” 
Her virtue ſank, to light can never riſe, 2 
Nor luſtre beam from once guilt-clouded eyes. 
Fix'd be thy mind, thoſe pleaſures to purſue, 
That reaſon points as permanent and true: 
Think not that B118s alone pervades a throng, 
WhirPd by a tide of idle forms along: | 
Think not alone ſhe dwells with pomp and ſtate, 
Or ſooths the boſoms of the rich and great; - 
Think not to meet her at the ball, the play, 
Where flirt the frolicſome, and haunt. be gay; 
Think not ſhe flutters on the public walk, 
Or prompts the tongue that pours unceaſiug talk; 
Or loves the breath of compliment to feel, 
Or ſtamps on crowns her eftimable ſeal, 
True FEMALE PLEASURE of more modeſt kind, 
Springs from the heart, and lives within the mind; nus 
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From noiſy mirth and faſhion's rout ſhe flies, 
Loves home-delights, in tender duties lies. 
As fades the flower, uprear'd with watchful care, 
When left expos'd to ſtorms and chilling air; 
So fades the foir, in Reaſon's ſober eye, 72051 
That braves the crowd, nor heeds the danger nigh; 
Who giddy roves with Folly's motley queen, 
Nor loves the tranſports of a life ſerene! 
Be thine the friendſhip of a choſen few, 
To every virtue uniformly true; 
Be thine the converſe of ſome kindred mind, 
Candid to all, but not to errors blind; | 
Prudent to check, or warn unguarded youth, 
And guide thy ſteps in innocence and truth. 
Thoſe who regard, will ſoothing language wave, 
And, in the friend fincere, forget the flave; 28; 
Will make, like me, your happineſs their care, 
Nor wink at ſpots that make your fame leſs fair. 
From books, too, draw much profit and delight, 
At early morning, and at lateſt night; | 
Let them infra” when Pleaſure ſpreads her fail, 
Or when Hope finks beneath Affliction's gale; 
With filent wiſdom teach the mental calm, 
And prove at once thy antidote and balm. 
Let Appi80N's and Fotinson's moral I, 
And HawxesworTna's manly ſtyle thy engage. 
From MizTox catch the warm poetic fire 
Whom all the maids'of Helicon infpire. 
With Tygmson round the varied'Szasons rove; - 
His chaſte ideas every heart improve. 
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That wakes the ons, but perverts the hea 
And only leads 2 and art. SIA ” 

Not Fancy's pencil, dipt in richeſt dies, 
Nor Fiction aiding with her wild ſupplies, 
Unleſs the mo & aL. through their fille ſhine, 
Should win thine ear, or ſteal thy tear divine. 

My vows be thine! and through this varied life, 
A beauteous virgin, or a faithful wife, 

May fair content for ever fill thy breaſt, 
And n& an anxious care diſtusb thy reſt! 

May love, the kindred paſſion of the ſkies, 

Smile on thy heart, and ſparkle in thy eyes! 

* all ee be * reward, 

neſs only win th regard 

And * the buſy ſcene of time is o'er, 

And vain illuſions vex this heart no more; 


Midſt brighteſt ſaints, O, may I meet my dear : 
And find that love improv'd, J cheriſh'd . 4 2 
* — ( fl— | 22 | 
THE CABINET OF ANCIENT WISDOM UNLOCKED, 5 
| CONSISTING" OF MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS, BY THE GREATEST Vt ; 
tes AND PHILOSOPHERS OF ANTIQUITY. thr 
(continued from, page 139.) 0 
71 : Hoxovs ave.” Salon. 1. — 
72. It behoves us to pay reſpect to old age, be 2 
caufe we are all deſirous of attaining; to it. Bion. * 
73. Adviſe not. what is moſt pleaſant, but whal 8 
is beſt. Salen. e 8 
74. It is more natural for one to follow the ad * 
viee of many, than many to be influenced by tha 


of one. afrcus Aurelius. | 
. To preſeribe phyſie to, the dead, and adv 
to the old, is the ſame thing. Diggenes. 
70. To render ourſelves agreeable to the * 
. 1 CITED: 


* 


- 
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we ſhould ſpeak courteoully, and «&ufcfully. An- 
ſalcidas. * 

77. The way to make Abe minced; is to be 
what we aſſect to be t. Socrates. 
78. The beauty of the mind is more lovely than 


that of the body; The fame. 


Be not arrogant. Solon. 
2 Arrogance is the obſtract ion of . 
Bian. 98 


81. No covetous perſon can be a good man, 4 
king, or a free man. Antifthenes. 

82. Avarice and vanity are the n elements 
of all evil. Timon. 

83. As are the moſt dangerous Fg 
dily wounds, ſo inſatiate ayarice is the worſt diſeaſe | 
of the mind. Democritunr. 

84. It is not only more honourable, but alſo 
_ dehghtful, to give than to receive a DT. 

picurus. | 

85. A bluſh is the cortplexion of e. e- 
prof and Diagenes. : | 

It is more becoming or a you perſon to 
bluſh for- ſhame, than to look pale with guilt, 
Cato Major. 

$7. We ought to rom fuch aſſociates will not 
make us bluſh. Demaratus. | | 

88. Confideration is all. Paladin | 

89. When a man goes out, let him confider what 
he is to do; woes he returns, what he has done. 
Cleobul us. f 
00. Nothing is fo timid us a guilty conſcience. 
Prbageras. 3 

91. It is better to fleep in peace on the bare 
gound, than to lie unquiet on a ſoft bed. Phocion. 
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That wakes the ons, but perverts the heart, 

And only leads qe 2 and art. 8. tha 
Not Fancy's pencil, dipt in richeſt dies, 
Nor Fiction aiding with her wild ſupplies, 
Unleſs the mo & ax. through their tiſſue ſhine, 
Should win thine ear, or ſteal thy tear divine. 
My vows be thine! and through this varied life, 
A beauteous virgin, or a faithful wife, 
May fair content for ever fill thy breaſt, 
And n& an anxious care diſtusb. thy reſt ! 
May love, the kindred paſſion of the ſkies, . 
Smile on thy heart, and ſparkle in thy eyes! 
May all thy worth be virtue's ſweet reward, 
And goodneſs only win thy fond regard! 
And when the buſy ſcene of time is o'er, 
And vain illuſions vex this heart no more; : 
Midſt brighteſt ſaints, O, may I meet an 
And find that love improv! I cheriſh'd * 
THE CABINET OF ANCIENT WISDOM UNLOCKED, 
| CONSISTING" OF MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS, BY THE GREATEST Wi 
gg AND PHILOSOPHERS OF ANTIQUITY. 


(continued from, page 139, 0 


71. Hoxobn age. . 

72. It behoves- us to pay reſpect to old age, be 
caufe we-are-all defirous-of. attaining: to it. Bion. 

73. Adviſe not what as moſt pleaſant, but wh 
is beſt. Salon. Nin 

74, It is more natural for one to follow the ad 
vice of many, than many to be influenced by ti 
of one. Marcus Aurelius. | 

75. To preſeribe phyſic to, the dead, and adv 
to the old, is the ſame thing. Diggenes, 

76. To render ourſelves agreeable to the v0 
1 Z = 


» 
« 
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we ſhould Peak courteoully, and act uſefully. An- 
talcidas. 
The way to make ourſelves admired, is to be 


1 we affect to be ht. Socrates. 
78. The beauty of the mind is [aye re than 
that of the body. The ſame. 


Be not arrogant. Solon. 
2 Arrogance is the obſtruQtion of 4 
Biam. 70 


81. No covetous perſon, can be a good man, « 
king, or a free man.  Antifthenes. 

* Avarice and vanity are the h elements 
of all evil. Timon. 

83. As are the moſt rous of "a 
dily wounds, fo infatiate ayarice is the woult diſeaſe 
of te mind. Democritus. 

84. It is not only more honourable, but alſo 
more N 20 give than to receive CR 
Ebicurus. 


85. A bluſh is the oampleden of virtue. 254 


T 1 /t : | 
Itis more becoming or a you perſon to | 
bluſh far» ſhame, than to look pale with Sl 
Cato Major. 


87. We ought to 0 hh aſſociates.a will not 
make us bluth. © Demaratus. 9 NG 

88. Conſideration is all. * bes" 

89. When a man goes out, let him confider what 
he is to do; 3 he returns, what he has done. 
Clos. | 

90. Nothing is 0 timid as « guilty conſcience. 
Prihagoras. © 

91. ee 0 f u peng am the-bare 
ground, than to lie — v go on a ſoft bed. Phacion. 
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92. He is richeſt Q 18 contented with leaſt; for 
content is the wealth of nature. Socrates. 
93. He is well conſtituted who grieves not for 
what he has: not, and rejoices for what he has; 
Democritus. 

94. We muſt 8 oontradict, but inſtru& him 
that contradicts us; for a madman i is not cured by 
another running mad alſo. Anti/thenes, . 

5. To expoſe one's ſelf to great dangers for tri. 
vial matters, is to fiſh with a golden hook, where 
more may be loſt than 1 Auguſtus Ceſar. | 
96. We ſhould deſpite death, without neglecting 
life. Chilo. | 

- +974 An honourable death! is better han an inglo- 
rious life. Socrates. 

98. To die in proſperity is moſt happy for man. 
12 ifthenes, . 

They who would never die, muſt live piouſiy 
and juſtly. The ſame. 

-:100. To demonſtrate what is of itſelf plain, is to 
li ht a ob to. ſee the ſun. A4riftotle. 
1᷑01. It is ee of. a wiſe and prudent man to 

| advan om his enemies. Aenophon. 
"Ow It eb, be not elated; if N be not de- 
1 Cocrates. 

103. Uſe and exereiſe private facility Gl ſpat 
in the habits of the mind; and in virtuous 
as well as i external actions. "Diogenes. 
104. We ſhould not exerciſe the body without 
the joint aſſiſtance of the mind; nor exerciſe the 

mind without the joint aſſiſtance of the body. Plat 

105. Fame is he perfume of virtue. Socrates. 

106. | Too much familiarity TE contempt. 
| Nu 9 fs, 9 
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107. Endeavour not to extenuate thy faults by 
yon but to amend them by reproof. Pytha- 


1085 He who is much feared; has himſelf much 
to fear. Uncertain author. 

109. It is better to ſuffer the worſt at once, than 
to live in perpetual fear of it. Julius Cæſar. 

110. It is the flatterer who 1 injures us, not our 
revilers. Demaratus. 

111. rn in bad, pru- 
dent. Periander. 

112. Friendſhip is-one foul i in two ry Ari. 


" 
4 We ſhould ft Ya to our friends juſt as we 
wa have them do to us. The ſam. 
114. He who has many friends has none. The 
ſame, | 


116. All e ſhould be common between 
fri 


Our friend is another ſelf. Pythagoras. # 
116. There is no poſſeſſion more valuable than a 'q 
goon and faithful. friend. Socrates. | 1 
117. It is pleaſant to grow old with: a good fri 
and ſound reaſon} The: ſame::) - | 
118. Wicked, men... cannot be friends, either _ 
among themſelves, or with the good. . The ſame. 4B 
119. We ought to be equally mindful of our ab- — 
ſent and preſent friends. Thales. 
120. We. ought not implicitly to believe our ene- 
mies in thi that are credible, nor diſtruſt our 
friends in 5 as are otherwiſe. Ide ſame. 
1% Be the ſame to your friends, both in pro- 
ſperity and adverſity. Periandere ) 
122, Go flowly to the entertainments of thy 
Is. but quickly to their misfortunes. Chile. 
2 5 * Real 


* 
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| g 


af their own accord. Demetrius Phalereus. 
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123. Real friends ate wont to viſit us in our pro- 
ſperity only when invited; but in adverſity to come 


124. Procure not friends in haſte, nor, if once 
— in haſte abandon them. 1. 
1a. How excellent it is to do to our friends, 
and at the ſame time to make zende of our che- 
mies! Socrates, - | 

126. Do- good to your friend, — may be 


more wholly z to your enem that he ma 
become our —— d. Cleobulus. © * : de 
127. mult be preſerved with good deeds, Wil © 
and enemies reclaimed with fair words. ' Alexander he 
Severus. 


128. Th a& en miſtaken princi es who 
roughly to 2 with ſuch as —＋ — 
ſince ſoothing and careſſes tame animals much ſooner 
than whips and ſpurs. Fabius Maximus. 1 

129. It is better to decide a difference between Wl for 
enemies than friendsg for one of our friends will "0 
2 ora TO, vcora ter 
On JOS s cough be the object of ſup 

I wo tl to our 
—— "Fw. and the hatred of enc- * 
mies. The ſame. the 
| to t 

1 


131. In order to reach ion, it is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to have 33 faithful friends or 
implacable enemies, fince we muſt be made ſenſibſe Wl nd 
of our failings, either -by the admonitions of the 
former, or the invectives of the latter. Drogencs. 

= The cauſe of a friend, a deſtitute and an 
plary cauſe, we ought to defend. Tbraſea. 
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whether it has happened for the better or the worſe, 
and becauſe ſorrow will be of no avail. Plato. 
134. Prefer loſs to unjuſt gain. Chilo. 
135. To enrich others is more becoming a prince 
man to enrich himſelf. Ptolomæus Lagus. 


136. We ought not indiſcriminately to necept gifts 
ined by - 


from all; for virtue ought not to be maintain 
vice. Crates. © * 3 | * ; 

137. It is equally wrong to be li to the un- 
2 and uncharitable to the worthy. Dio- 
* hk Kan ” 


be good, as well as to appear ſo. Socrates. : 
; l & , 
"THE FORTUNATE DISCOVERY. - 


Tur critical occurrence of extraordinary 


good 
fortune, at the moment of preſſing diſtreſs, has ſo 


rery frequently the appearance of ſupernatural in- 


terpoſition, that it may ſerve to account for that 


ſuperſtition which is apt to exalt ſuch events into 
mitaeles ot the peculiar intervention of Providence; 
even Where the occaſion is toe unworthy to ſuffer 
the truly religious to refer unexpected circumſtances 
to that cauſe> | 


The ſubſequent Rory has been vouched for a8 


act by perſons of acknow veracity, and de- 
lerves to be recorded, not to encourage heedleſs im- 
prudence im the hopes of a ſimilar deliverance, but 
o ſhow-that the moſt forlorn ſhould never give way 
„„ + nd pd hong bind ford 

Some years ago, a young Engliſh baronet coming 
« age; and having long loſt his father, was deter- 
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138. The readieſt way to glory is to endeavour to 
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into inconveniences, till he had a reaſonable pro- 
ſpe& of being able to extricate himſelf. They re- 
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open, part of its contents had dropped on the floor; 
de all recovered, and the fortu- 


nate owner thus enabled immediately to difch 
the debt which had Sven him *  uncaineſ, 


MEMOIRS OF DICK, THE LITTLE PONEY. 
? {Continued from page 114. 125 


7 
r. CURIOUS REFLECTIONS —DICK DESCRIBES gu- 
SELF.—1S TAKEN TO A FATR, AND SOLD.” 


Hirmerto 1 had en tute of the world. The 
as I have already obſerved, appear to have 
Ne jorm intercourſe with it ; and; of courſe, 1 
followed their fortunes, and was fubjeR to their 


But I plume myſelf on this 
ry, which the unthinking may 
When I reſſect to 


won only ſerves — 7 
ities. 
penn ., it was by merit alone; if I 
e The 
T have ated has given me deflinc<. 
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time it will be loſt to the world for ever. I ſhall 
therefore lay aſide falſe delicacy, and deſeribe my- 
ſelf in the terms I have fince heard my owners fre- 
quently o el Pa 
At this eventful period, when I was in a ſtate of 
paration for the fair, I was riſing four years old; 

ut by an artifice well known among dealers, I was 
made to appear a year older. In ſhort, my teeth 
were knocked out, on purpoſe to enhance my value. 
The, intentions of nature were again violated; 
but this was a trivial circumſtance, and only comes 
under the denoniihation of a little-jockeyſhip. Though 
all deception muſt be criminal, among mankind it is 
only laughed at hen dexterouſſy performed. In a 
few moments I paſſed from four to five years of age, 
but there Iſtuek for twelve months, though the ſea- 
ſons revobved as before. My height was a little 
better than twelve hands, my colour a dappled 
with a ſilver mane, and tait of exquiſite beauty, 
ore they were meddled with. My head was ſome- 
what of a lighter hue than the reſt of my body, and 
my legs were rather darker. In form and propor- 
tions I was reckoned very complete; great ſtrength 
for my ſize, was united with eleganee of make; and 
though all m es were yet wild and-untutored, 

I uwas dein ol — and ſure. Notwithſtanding all 
the injuries and indignities I- had undergone, my 
ſpirit was ſtill unbroken, and I ſtiowed what is called 
blood in my appearance, as well as in my action. 
Such were the qualities and figure of my reader's 
humble ſervant Diek, when he was taken to the 
fair. Why I was called Dick, I kriow not. The 
appellation was given me when in tlie ſoeiety of the 
vagrants, who principally bred me up; 2 
S171] * | Was 
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was transferred and continued to ench ſucceſſive 


ou ner!!! a 

After being ſo long accuſtomed to ſolitude, judge 
what was my ſurpriſe at being introduced into the 
ſociety of ſome hundreds of my ſpecies, in the middle 
of z populous town. Their neighings, or rather their 
lamentations for the loſs af their former affociates 
the barking of dogs; the hum of bufinefs, and the 
ſwearing of dealers, quite confounded me; and for 
a time I fancied myſelf tranſported into another 
world, degrees, however, I recovered myſelf, 
and indeed I was not long permitted to indulge in 
my reverie. | The maſter ey, who held me in a 
halter, was defired to walk me out by ſeveral; he 
was then aſked my price; but as Ihave before avowed 
my complete ignorance of the myſteries of monied 
tranſactions, as they are called, 1 can give no expla- 
nation of the terms that were uſed. I only recofle& 
that ſeven guineas were aſked for me, and five re- 
peatedly hidden. At laſt a an, not a com- 
mon dealer, came up, made many inquiries if 1 
had been brake, 3 L carried, what paces I 
went, if I was very quiet, and many interrogatories 
of fmilar! import; all which were . in the 
moſt poſitive manner, to give him ſatis faction; though 
Haſterwards khew to my coſt, that half of my pre- 
tended qualities were, at that time, abſolutely falſe. 
Indeed heart miſgave me when I heard terms 
uſed to which I had been unaccuſtomed. I _ 
o ſuſpect that new calamities awaited me. I ſaw 
other animals. of my ſpecies, though much larger 
and ſtronger, with fomething in the mouth, 
bearing & faddle on their back, and treading on 
ron, 16 all which I was an utter #7; 200 
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wiſhed to continue ſo. The gentleman had a little boy 
with him, who liked my appearance ſo much, that ho 
prevailed on his father to give what was aſked : ; anda 
oe being pulled out, containing ſome pieces of 
yellow — my late maſter parted with me for 
as many of . as he could have held between 
his finger and his thumb; and wiſhing the new pur- 
chaſer good luck with me, left me to my deſtiny 
with every ſymptom of delight, and without a look 
of regard for me. On my part, I felt ſome 
at the ſeparation. From long acquaintance, I I had 
_ contracted ſome degree of alleen for the party; 
and though my preſent owner ſeemed a being of 
another * 1 received no ne from the. 


vi.  BRIDLED AND ) 8A DDLED—CRUELLY SPURRED— 


THROWS HIS YOUNG MASTERr—MORALIZES ON HI$ 
IMPRUDENCE. : 


I HAD now: the tionour, 8 the bid time, to be 
taken. into a ſtable. at an inn of the town. I was tied 
up to a; manger, ſupplied with hay and oats; but my 

appetite was quite gone. Oats I had been unac- 
— 1 to eat, except as they grew in the fields, 

and I did not much reliſh them for a long time; 
but I could not help reflecting on the liberal manner 
in which I was now ſerved, and the affiduity with 
which I was attended. I contraſted the fiyle of liv- 
of my late maſters, with what now fell to my 
lot, and I was loſt in aſtoniſhment.: I could not help 
thinking that man was kinder to my. ſpecies than to 
bis own. What returns I was to make for all this ap- 
parent attention, even to prevent my wiſhes, an 
to N my wants, 15 was * * bel, 
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ſuſpenſe was not of long duration. I had, till now, 

lived ſomething in a ftate of nature, and enjoyed a 
great degree of liberty: I now felt the 

—— and commenced an artificial exiſtence, 

of which the race of men wich which I was now 


connected ſet an example. 

Scarcely had I reſted an hour in the table, which, | 
to my imple apprehenſion, too grand for 
a quadruped to inhabit, before my young maſter 
came, booted 8 to os me z me; and. _ 

m cla a on my which I ſub- 

Ls: 8 . it was the only burden I had 

to carry, afterwa put a bridle into y mouth, and 
led me out into the yard. 

My ſenſations at this moment of my life I can- 
not deſeribe. I was girted till I could ſcarcely 
breathe. I had only a piece of iron tochew.z and 
hen my young rider mounted me, he pulled the 
reins ſo Hard, that I thought he had it in contem- 
plation. to ſp it. my jaws aſunder. Being awkward 
and a + raids Wand hbogually ſo, it was with-dif- 
ficulty I; cou prehend which: road he wiſhed 
me to go. DI Fre he pulled one way, ſometimes 
mother; I followed every motion of the curb, both . 
from -a ſenſe of pain, and a deſire to pleaſe; but, 
to my. misfortune,” I found I was always wro 
He cruelly ſtuck the ſpurs: into my ſides, till the 
blood flowed; Wnevely' to ſnom his proweſs, and his 
nght to control-me. I did not deſerve this. Though 


never uſed to ſuch trappings, and ſuch modes of 
compulſion, I would have gone to his mind, had 
be known how to direct me; but he was conceited 
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The father ſeeing the difirels and fury of his fn, 


: and my unacquaintance with the men curſed 
the gypſey for deceiving him; bid 4 lter 

take care, and not provoke me to rear up till he 

S 3 and that he would put me into proper 
an 


ds to break me for his uſe. Liveas led out of 


the town, and It was now i 


the command ofithe 8 the uſe of his mb. 
he ſhowed fo little diſeretion of mercy, that I was 
tempted to aſſert my rights and retahate the injuries 
I had received. The moſt ftupid animal is not in- 
cr to kindneſs, N — 1 from oppreſſion. 
carriage paſſing furi ve me an 
excuſe for fin 2 n the rider 
was thrown from his ſeat, and toſſed into the ditch, 
I did not ſtop, the reader may ſuppoſe, to ſe: 
how little maſter got up; but but 1 85 out full ſpeed 
with 4 reins hanging 1 ſoon fentangled 
my and had not 1 ee „1 10 
—— — | ha they and l pt the ſpot, 
very perſon. I met attempted to ſeize me; the hue 
—_— cry followed me; but 1 dudel every ftratagem 
to catch me; and, animated by reſentment, felt 
my conſequenee in the ſcale of bois , and proudly 
trramphed in my liberty. Vain, filly | ereature that 
I was! I, was y ant of che ſuperiority of man, 
and the 4 implicit — to his will, 
The provocation I'liad-received might have juliificd 
revenge, but. it was certainly very impolitic to c. 
erciſe it. Rae in ee nt to fe 
the injury which be cannot redreſs with effect. The 
dictates of paſſion are always wrong; and though al 
natures are | ſuſceptible of reſentment, in a yu 
2 | 
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or leſs degree, patient acquieſcence, docility and 
mildneſs will generally ſecure better treatment than 
a conflict for power, when there can be no equality; 
and a ſpirit of oppoſition, where the weakeſt knows 
he muſt eventually ſubmit. 5 5 
Theſe maxims had I known to practiſe before I 
threw little maſter into the diteh, would have ſaved 
me a world of pain. My exultation at what I had 
achieved, was of very ſhort continuance. Purſu- 
ing the ſtraight road, I foon came to a turnpike- 
gate, where 1 found myſelf encloſed. To return, 
would have been to face my enraged purſuers ; to 
proceed was impoſſible. r a moment's reflec- 
tion, I ſuffered myſelf to be caught: my owner 
ſoon came up, and ordering a man to mount me, and 
to ride me without mercy to his houſe, in order to 
cure me, as he called it, of my ugly tricks, I Was 
uickly ſenſible of the imprudence of my late con- 
duc; and before I reached the ſtable which was to 
be my future lodging, I was ready to expire with 
the weight of my rider and the violence of his blows.” ' 
Nor was this all I had to ſuffer. No ſooner did 
uy Jong maſter arrive, covered with dirt, and 
bleeding at the noſe, than he took a whip and be- 
laboured me till I thought he meant to make an 
end of .me, His mother was alarmed when ſhe 
heard of the misfortunes of her only ſon; and as 
he was a ſpoiled child, inſtead of checking his fury 
againſt me, ſhe rather encouraged it; and hoped 
and prayed that I ſhould be immediately parted 
with. All my former ſufferings ſeemed trifling to 
what T now endured; I had Kreisel every claim 
to favour, and could ſcarcely hope for forgiveneſs. 
The firſt ſteps ally influence the future charae- 
ter; it was viſible I had never been broke, but it 
VOL, I, 5 3 | was 
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as ſuſpected I was vicious alſo. With aching 
bones, and almoſt'a broken heart, I lay down in 
my ſtall, which I would have ack N for 
the ſhelter of a hedge, to whic L had been . 
tomed. I perceived that I had lot much more tha 
1 had gained by the events of the day. The hum): 
independence of my former life was endeared to ne 
by the painful contraſt of my preſent ſituation. 
Sleep fled from my eyes, and morning only came to 
ſhow me the extent of my fufferings, though they 
eventually operated my advancement and my caſe, 
How deceitful are appearances! The ſevereſt ills are 
frequently uctive of the .choiceſt bleſſings; but 
man himſelf is too ſhort-fighted to pierce into futu- 
_ rity, and preſcience of good and evil cannot be ex- 
pected in a horſe! _ $8 
"4 [Fo he continued 
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Tunis very beautiful genus of birds, which com- 
rehends ſeveral ſpecies, all di ſtinguiſhed for the 
ſtre and peculiar conſtruction of their plumage, 

belongs to the pie kind, and is endowed with ever 

inſtinct belo to the rn tribes. But 
for a long time they were bekeved by many to be 

literally inhabitants of the air, to-hve on the dew 0! 

heaven, and never to touch the earth. Hence they 

received the appellation of birds of Paradiſe, and 

God's birds. Fable is fure to lay hold of what l 

extraordinary and uncommon ;z and the natives of 

the Moluccas, . where they affociate in large flocks, 
finding how highly they were valued by Europeans, 
cut off theres, carefully preſerved them; and, to 
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— 
their prie gated ſuch ſtories reſpect- 
enhance price, propagat | = 


ing them, as the wildeſt credulity alone could 
live, Being generally fold without feet, the delu- 
fon for fome time was kept up, that they had a 
celeſtial reſidence; and even Linnæus gives one ſpe- 
cies the name of apoda. N 3 

Fiction, however, has at laſt given place to rea- 


and figured ſeveral new ſpecies in his Voyage to New 
Guinea, inconteſtably proves that they differ only 
in beauty from the other winged tenants of the ſky. 

About the beginning of Auguſt they are ſeen 
flying about in great numbers; and if we may be- 


heve the natives of the Moluccas, follow their king, 


which boaſts a more vividly beautiful phamage than 
any of his ſubjects, and is ſaid to be treated by 
them with peculiar veneration and reſpect. This 
part of their hiſtory, however, is only à remain of 
thoſe fictitious qualities with which the genus was 
formerly veſted. They are unqueſtionably gre- 


Feier but have no attachment to any particular 
er. In the evening they perch on the loſtieſt 


many of them are taken. —4 23 

That ingenious ages and accurate- naturaliſt 
Sonnerat aſſures us that the xIxG is about the fize 
of the European black-bird. * The greater part of 


mine, and all his colours have a ſoft and filky ap- 
pearance. | OW ; 


ies, are the two long filaments or ſhafts of blackiſh 


kl and wings. Near their extremities theſe ſhafts 


* 1 


fon and nature; and Sonnerat, who has deſeribed 


trees of the foreſt, and their haunts: being marked, 


his external lumage is of a bright and vivid car- 


The moſt remarkable peculiarity, however, in this 
without beards, which extend far below the 


become bearded, and convolving themſelves, form 
| X 2 A pretty 
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a pretty large circle of an emerald colour, bright and 
varying. | | | 
- ESSAY ON PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


So numerous haye been the treatiſes on the edu. 
cation of youth, and fo ſplendid the talents that 
have diſcuſſed” it, that, at firſt view, the ſubject 
may be ſuppoſed exhauſted,” and additional inveiii- 
gation may be deemed preſumptuous. But when 
we conſider the importance of every thing that may 
tend to its improvement, the incongruity of authors 
on this intereſting theme, and the little advances 
they have made in operating - conviction, we are 
driven to the confeſſion, that much may yet be 
learnt, and that every new ſentiment is a new ad- 
vantage to ſociety. 5 
In this little ſketch it is my intention to conſider Fe 
the order in which the culture of the mind ſhould 
roceed, as regulated by the developement of its 
eparate powers —a branch of the queſtion, which 
no — in my recollection has as yet inveſti- 
ted. | a | 
” We originally collect our ideas, by oral inſtruc- 
tion, obſervation, and reading. The mind makes 
uſe of theſe ſtores for its own advantage, or that of 
others, by the exertions of three ſeparate powers, 
memory, imagination, and judgment, the only fa- 
culties by which it can act. of 
The innumerable diverſities in the minds of men 
may be aſcribed to the various proportions in wich 
one, of other, or all of theſe are diſtributed. A 
por: may have one in perfection or in part, and 
in a great meaſure deſtitute” of the other to. 
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He may have two, and be without a third; or he 
= feſs a portion of them all. If he is devoid 
„ he is one of thoſe uſeleſs ineumbranees upon 
2 that hve but to eat and drink, and breathe 
the empty air.” But if he be the Phcenix who 
effes all in perfection, he is one of thoſe happy 
irits who are born to eminence, and to com- 
mand, in proportion as his prineiples are upright 
or depraved, the applauſe of execration of man- 
kind, It is thus that the variety from dulriefs to 
perfection is regulated by modifications of theſe 
various 1 
The ſimple and folitary talent of memory is, per- 
haps, the leaſt to be envied. Mr. Pope had ſaid 
with truth— b 


“ When memory prevails, 


The ſolid power of nding fails.” 
Fot we find from experience as well as hiſtory, that 
perſons remarkable for the extremes of this /q 


were deficient m every other. 3 

A lively imagination is too volatile and 
unſettled to fubmit to the 4 — of colle&i 
facts, and has often no materials or the exertion 
other powers, 

Hence it is that painters, muficians, ame 
writers,” and ſome poets, are neither men of ſolidity 
nor information; , and diſappoint our expectations 
of pleaſute from their ſoei wr | 

He who is endowed judgment exclufively, 
in generally characterized as acute and penetrating, 
is man of firong ſenſe ; and ſuch we find many 


who have had finall affatice from education. 
The union of ju t, and a memory which 
bas treaftired up forms the firſt branch of the 
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middle claſs of men. It is here we uſually find hiſ. 
torians, critics, philoſophers, TW 
An improved memory, on the. other hand, com- 
bined. with Enes, is nearly that, which, in 
the literary ſenſe, has received the appellation of 
wit. Such was the talent of many of the elegant 
and leſs ſevere authors of Greece and Rome, and of 
the different modern Auguſtan ages, of Lorenzo, 
Louis XIV. and queen Anne. TX, I 
The writers of didactic poetry, and framers of 
new ſyſtems, may be ranked under the remaining 
combination. The Virgils, Miltons, and John- 
ſons, unite every faculty of intellect: 


* Apparent rari'nantes in gurgite vaſto.“ 


9 me 

It is evident that theſe powers are ſome of them toy 
to be acquired, and all to be improved by educa- fro 
tion. A natural memory that is uncultivated, is im 
foon degraded... It will exerciſe itſelf in trifles, the the 
remembrance of dates, or the facility of repeating cor 


long ſpeeches, verbatim. Wit is the diſcovery of bee 
* eg reſemblances, and, if not directed by deli 
judgment, degenerates into the loweſt kinds of it, per 
playing on words or punning. A mind perpetually the 
engaged in the ſearch after conceits of language, ag \ 
betrays an inability of elevation to- ſahd. reflection; Mo 
and he who. is always guibbling upon terms, can ſpe: 
have little attention to. beſtow; on things. 
Judgment is the compariſon, of ideas, in order to 
deduce. opinions, of uſe. in the regulation of life. 
Mathematics are a ſtudy. of judgment, and logic is 
the art of exercifing-it. . Theſe are ſciences which 
ſhould not be taught till the judgment begins to 
ripen and expand. o £45 F407 hp by BUTT OO NR 
Fancy is awake in our earlier years; and as at. 
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tention is Rimilated by novelty, the ideas we then 
imbibe are more ſtrongly pr ed upon the facul =—_ 
of remembering. But that power which afterwa 
draws them forth as the aids of reaſoning, is not of 
ſo early a growth. Our earlier years are the ſeaſon, 
therefore, for the culture of the two firſt; and o 
put works of philoſophy in che hands of a boys or 
teach bim abſtract truths before he is 2 | 
with their J is to lecture a new · born babe 
on the chemical analyſis of its food. 

Simple truths, and plain facts, ſhould therefore 
be firſt inculcated. According to a child's avidity for 
or tardineſs in learning, imagination may be called 
in to dreſs them in uri colours; but from the 
moment a boy can read his alphabet, every mere 
toy, that does not tend to this, ſhould be removed 
aw _y reach. A child ſolely fed on the comfits of 

adventures, will acquire a diſreliſh for 
the — pulſe of uſeful inſtruction. That be- 
comes -a puniſhment, which, had firſt impreſſions 
been-rationally given, would have proved the moſt 
delicious 2 The peruſal of facts at this 
period adds improvement to pleaſure, when we read 
the works of imagination; When we reſort to them, 
as we only ſhould, in relaxation from ſeverer ſtudies. 
Moſt of them, as Homer, Horace, Cicero, Shake- 
ſpeare, &c. to which may be added the whole 
range of biography, are connected with the hiſto 
of the times in which theſe authors flouriſhed, 
Poctical and dramatic works ate the inner apart- 
ments of hiſtory, the minuter delineations of man- 
ners, to which its axing dignity cannot ſtoop. 
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one of the firſt claſſies put into the fands of a boy 
even before he knows where theſe heroes added 

when they lived, or the fituation of affairs on which 
their conduct operated. . 0 

For 2 of the ſame — we may venture to 
pronounce, that to carry a boy into company before 
judgment ripens, and memory is fully ſtored, 18 but 
2 waſte of time; it is taking him to hear remarks 
on circumſtances, before he is acquainted with the 
circumſtances themſelves. 

Give a boy then fair play. Vitiate not his taſte, 
Call fancy in aid as ſeldom as poſſible, only to 
ſtimulate his attention when it flags, or perhaps to 
give an elegance, unqueſtionably of ſecondary con- 
fideration, to his manner of think ſpeaking, and 
writing, | 
When the child begins to enter the porch of 
"manhood, and has * thrown. away childiſh things,” Wl © * 
obſetve if his natural Ju ent be- ſtrong or weak, wit 
If it be the former, the fewer books of ſpeculation nei 
and argument he reads, the better. His own reaſan the 
will make its own way; and ſuch books will only for 
tend to bewilder or damp its exertions, Travel willy vair 
be in this caſe of ſervice to him. If the reaſoni pro: 

y be feeble, it is your buſineſs not to negled ef 

it, or abandon it to the falſe directions, which thay Vas 
iſtry of ignorance or defigir may recommend i and 
Help him, ſolve his doubts, rectify his falſe con *llec 
clufions, and point Where his error lies. Aſſiſt h ene 
ſtruggles of his mind, by furniſhing him with , V 
celeafeſt works 6f judgment that others bave pff bee 
duced. But, in the oe he ſhould hear bad 
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ſuch works caſually, and f down to a rege Cola, 
examination of them. If they are right, he v1” 
be pleaſed to fine rr ct 
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detect them beiter by having freer. play, and caſually 
being ſupplied with-an abſtract of their contents. 
lo be coneluded in our next. G. 
—— 
FRATERNAL . AFFECTION; on, + THE TWO LITTLE 
SWITZERS, AUGUSTIN AND COLAS. | 
Trrantlated from our laft.] 


Two lute children. of 4 Swiſs labourer were 


| running after one another amidſt the ſnow : it was 
at the end of October, and about four o'clock in 
the evening. A very thick grove of fir grew near 
their humble _—__ they heedleſsly ſtruck into 
this, and rambling forward were benighted; in con- 
ſequence, they were loſt, and could not regain their 
Their father not ſeeing them return, was ſeized 
ich a ſudden apprehenfion. He took ſome of his 
a neighbours with him, and immediately ran through 
the wood in ſearch of his children. They looked 
br them every where; they called to them, but in 
uin; no anſwer was returned, no children ap- 
proached the ſound. At length, they lighted torches 
of fir, and traverſed every part of the grove. It 
was not, however, till after three hours of anxiety 
and diſtreſs, that they found theſe two little boys 
aſleep; in à hole filled with leaves, and lying upon 
ee of {do on nd 71 Sit - 4] 
What makes this picture moſt aſſecting is, that 
the-eldeſt; named Auguſtin, of nine years of age, 
bad ſtripped himſelf of his coat, and put it on 
Colas, Who was t · three years younger, and 


who was dreſſed only in a waiſtcoat. He had then 
liretched himſelf upon him to warm his little 53 
Wes | nm 
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and preſerve him, at the danger of his own life, w 
' from the piereing influence of the cold. to 
Deptford. teen bates toe: 8. 8. JUN, bi 
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ON AN INQUISITIVE DISPOSITION; OR, THE oy 
P f 
Narunk ſpreads her volume before us; Art every- a 
where exhibits her productions, and Knowledge in. rat 
vites as to her haunts by unerring indications of the 10 
road. Why comes it then that there are ſo many who fey 
are totally ignorant of the economy of nature, unac- let 
inted with the principles of art, aud blind to col 

e allurements of know It cannot be for by 
want of opportunity; for we cannot change the wh 
ſcene-a fingle ſtep,” we cannot caſt our eyes around Wal 
us, but ſomething new demands our attention, and ef 
folicits our regard. The fact is, either indolence or ber 
incurioſity is the ſource of our ignorance ; and ore; 
while we give way to the former, or are lulled into the 
indifference by the latter, all advantages are uſeleſs, iq 
and even reaſon is given in van. the 
There were two children whom I ſhall name ige 


 Hznavy and Fnaxvens, who, from the firſt dawn of 
3 intellect, diſcovered the moſt oppoſite turns 
mind in regard to what fell under their notice; 
and the event confirms my poſition. J 
Hun was often indulged in a walk or a ride 
with his father; but no object, however new ot 
curious, ſeemed to exeite his curioſity. He in- 
deed gazed with momentary wonder, but nov! 
ve himſelf the trouble to aſk/afingle queſtion ſe- 
Pedting what he did not ind,” If his father 
wiſhed to explain to him any phenomenon in na- 


ture, any Work of ingenuity, ot any ene 
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which could not eſcape bis obſervation, be ſeemed 
to liſten, indeed, becauſe he knew it was reſpectful; 
but he never availed himſelf of the opportunity that 
was offered him of procuring ſatisfactory informa. 
tion, In a word, he led a kind of vegetable life, 
and when he grew up was as completely ignorant 
of every thing around him, as if he had been bred 
a Hottentot, and was as unqualified to join in any 
rational diſeuſhon, e 5 
Fnawens, on the other hand, though ſhe had 
ſewer opportunities of making obſervations, never 
let one flip without improvement. When in the 
company of her mother, ſhe frequently puzzled her 
by the pertinent queſtions: ſhe put to her; and 
when ſhe could not obtain the explanations ſhe 
wanted at the moment, it was her conſtant care to 
refer every thing about which ſhe was in doubt to 
her father; and frequently was ſhe ſeen tumbling 
over books in the ſtudy, to endeavour to pick out 
the know ſhe wanted, when ſhe was afraid her 
nquiſitivenels might give trouble or offence. *By 
tlie time ſhe was fifteen, ſhe was a prodigy of intel- 
leence—could talk with the naturalift, and even 
puzzle the mechanic. She-could name every plant 
Hat was cultivated in the garden, or 1 
deouſly in the vicinity; ſhe was acquainted with the 
qualities: of moſt animals, and in no branch of 
ence was ſhe wholly ignorant. Reader! who- 
ver you are, if you copy Henry's indolent and 
curious: diſpoſition, you will be alike ignorant; 
but if, in imitation 1 Frances, you ſoheit inform- 

Won from: the wiſe and-the aged, or trace know- 
Foe in the page of the learned, 

und with uſeful facts, never 


the vacuity of 


© ara” one 3 


able character in rational ſociety. 
which it does not fall within the plan of the moſt 
know them bat by aſking queſtions of thoſe why 


moving doubts and miſconceptions? Never, there- 


are ſenfible of your preſent deficiencies in know. 
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leiſure or ſolitude, - and be able to ſupport a reſet. 

How many "thouſand things are to be learned 
liberal education to teach! and how are youth to 


are capable of communicating information, and re. 


fore, be aſhamed to aſk what is proper to be known; 
nor think it betrays ignorance to confeſs that you 
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"AGRICULTURE," ITS ADVANTAGES AND BLESSINGS. Jag 
Tim corn-plant has relations innumerable with me 

_ the wants of man, and of his domeſtic animals. Ii anc 
is neither too high nor too low fox his ſtature. It 1 a 4 
eaſily handled: and reaped: * It furniſhes grain to h pio 
ulay, bran to his pigs, forage and litter to hu Go 
black cattle and horſes. Every plant that grows in ing 
his corn-field poſſeſſes virtues particularly adapt exif 
to the maladies jncident to the condition of the la- Bei: 
bouring man. The poppy is à cure for the ple by: 
riſy; it procures ſleep,” it ſtops hemorrhages and Y 
ſpitting of blood. The blue-bottle is a diuretic ; "ll fore 
is vulnerary, cordial, and cooling; it is an and quer 
dote to the ſtings of venomous inſects, and à e whi, 
Vi 


medy for inflammation of the eyes. . hu 
Sven | andma 
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bandman” finds all needful pharmacy in the field 
which he cultivates. ; e 0/99) 

The culture of this ſtaff of life diſcloſes to him 
many other agreeable concerts with his fleeting 
exiſtence, The direction of its ſhadow informs him 
of the hour of the day; from its progreſſive ht, 
he learns the rapid flight of the ſeaſons ; he reckons. 
the flux of his own fugitive years by the ſucceſſions 
of the guiltleſs harveſts which he has reaped, He 
is haunted with no apprehenſion, like the inhabit- 
ants of great cities, of conjugal infidelity, or of a 
too numerous poſterity. His labours are always fur- 
paſſed by the benefits of Nature. When the ſun 
gets to the ſign of Virgo, he ſummons his kindred, 
he invites his neighbours, and marches at their 
head, by the dawning of the day, with fickle in ' 
hand, to the ripening field. His heart exults with 
joy as he binds up the ſwelling ſheaves, while his 
children dance around them, crowned with gar- 
lands of blue- bottles and wild poppies. Their 
harmleſs play recalls to his memory the amuſe- 
ments of his own early days and of his virtuous 
anceſtors, whom he hopes at length to rejoin in 
a better and happier world. The fight of his co- 
pious harveſt demonſtrates to him that there is a 
Gop; and every return of that joyous ſeaſon, bring- 
ing to his recolſection the delicious eras of his paſt 
exiſtence, inſpires him with gratitude to the great 
Being, ho has united the tranſient ſociety of men 
by an eternal chain of bleſfſings. 

Ye flowery meadows, ye majeſtic murmuring 
foreſts, ye moſſy fountains, ye deſert rocks, fre- 
quented by the dove alone, ye enchanting ſolitudes, 
which charm by your 2 3 happy is 

VOL. Io” . Y- : 2 2 the 
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the man who ſhall be permitted to unveil your hid- 
den beauties ! but ſtill happier far is he who ſhall 
have it in his power calmly to enjoy them, in the 


inheritance of His ſorefathers. 

FFF 

a AGRICULTURE is the great ſupport of morals and 
religion. It renders marriages ealy, neceſſary, and 
happy. 1 It contributes, towards raiſing. a numerous 
progeny, : Which it employs as ſoon as they are able 
to eraw], in collecting the fruits of the carth, or in 
tending the flocks and herds ; but it beſtows theſe 
advantages only in ſmall landed properties. Small 
poſſeſſions double and quadruple in a country both 
crops and the hands that produce them. Great 
eſtates,.on the contrary, in the hand of one man, 
transform a country into vaſt ſolitudes. They in- 
ſpire the wealthy farmers with a reliſh for city pride 
and luxury, and with a diſlike of country eniploy- 
ments. Hence their daughters are bred up as la- 
dies, and their fons as lawyers and divines. 

AIR, THE, EXCLUSLYE BENEFLTS.MANKIND | DERIVES of 
IS» 155 £4449} BROMATS 4 4 an 
Few. animals, like man, are capable of reſpiring tt 

with equal eaſe, at the level of the ſea, and on the by 

ſummit of the loſtieſt mountains. Man is the only WI 
being who 8 air all the modulations of which it ſit 
is ſuſceptible. With his voice alone he imitates 

the hiſſing, the eries, the ſinging of all animals; 

while he enjoys the gift of ſpeech, denied to cyery 

other. Sometimes he communicates ſenfibility to 
the air; be makes it ſigh in the pipe, complain in 
the flute, threaten in . t, and animates to 

the tone of his paſſions the braſs, the box- tree, * 

als : 2 - t 
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the reed. Sometimes be makes it his flave; he 
forces it to grind, to bruiſe, and to move to his ad- 
vantage an endleſs variety of machinery, In a 
word, he'yokes it to his car, and conſtrains-it to 
waft him even over the billows of the ocean, | 


AIR NOT NATURALLY, MALIGNANT.' 


I Do not believe there would have been a ſingle 
inſalubrious ſpot on the earth, if men had. not put 


Domingo has been quoted, that of Martinico, of 
Porto Bello, and of ſeveral diftricts of America, as 
a natural effect of climate. But theſe places have 
been inhabited by ſavages, who from time imme- 
morial have buſied themſelves in diverting the courſe 
of rivers, and choking up rivulets. Theſe la- 
bours conſtitute even an eſſential part of their de- 
fence. They imitate the beavers in the fortification 
of their villages, by inundating the adjacent coun - 
try. Provident Nature, however, has placed thoſe 
animals only in cold latitudes, where, in imitation 
of herſelf, they form lakes which ſoften the air; 
and the has introduced running waters into hot la- 
titudes, becauſe lakes would there ſpeedily change, 
by evaporation, into. putrid marſhes. The lakes 
which ſhe has ſcooped- out in ſuch latitudes are all 
ſituated among mountains, at the ſources of rivers 
and in a cool atmoſphere. - I am the more induced 
to impute to the ſavages the corruption of the air, 
ſo murderous in ſome of the Antilles, becauſe all the 
ilands which have been found uninhabited were 


of Bourbon, of St. Helena, and others. 
: 7.10 RF 07 C99! 1 Duin £33 79 "its 72 r 17 
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their hands to it. The malignity of the air of St. 


execedingly wholeſome, ſuch as the iſle of France, 
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CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. IN, NATURAL HISTORY, 


A LADY. of, the name of Lendon, particularly 

attached to the ſtudy of nature, about four years 

had a fancy to attempt to hatch an egg by tlc 

natural heat of her boſom. Having ſele&ted a new- 
laid one of a favourite breed, and put it into a flan- 
nel bag, ſhe placed it between her breaſts, carefully 
attending, at night, to ſecure that portion of warmth 
neceſſary to perfect exiſtence, quring incubation. 
At length the time came to relieve the naſcent 
chick the brittle cell of its confinement: 
the moment was perceptible by the ce of 
its little beak through the end of the ſhell; 
but leſt any injury ſhould ariſe to the animal by 
too precipitate a wiſh to emaneipate it from its 
priſon, the lady frequently applied a drop of water 
to the bill of her nurſling, till at laſt it had acquired 
ſtrength to effect its on deliverance. 
It appeared in every reſpect as perſect as if it had 
been reared by its natural mother; but its foſter pa 
rent not thinking her taſk finiſhed, attended to its 
feeding with the utmoſt aſſiduĩty, vigilantly pro- 
tected it from the cold; and, in due time, had the 
pleaſure to find it a ſine hen- bird, of perfect growth 
„ He BRETT 1, 
In the courſe of three years it has laidthree hun- the 
dred eggs, and brought up ſeveral broods of chickens, 
and one of ducks; but its ſingular babits are yet to Wo | 
be remarked, and are well ys the notice of the ¶ Von 
curious in natural hiſtory. Its domeſtie qualities I {rip 
are numerous. It n the houſe and ae 
the Nr of its kind protector to that of its on 

* 3 
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ſpecies amd ſhows a defire to accompany her where- 
ever ſhe goes. Aten gti | { 
This extraordinary hen obtained the name of 
Fanny; ſeems to underſtand its miſtreſs's language 
and hy marks of affection ſhows it is not inſeniſible 
to gratitude. - In a word, it appears to have loſt 
many of the natural habitudes of its kind, and to 
have acquired ſome of the beſt qualities of the hu- 
man race a ſenſe. of attachment, and a defire to 
render itſelf agreeable. 2 Recta him 
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PxacTicar Epvucation; by Maria Edgeworth, Au- 
thor of Letters for literary Ladies, and the Parent's 
Aſſiſtant; and by Richard Lovell Edgeworth, F. R. 8. 
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he ſhould only be making gradual approximations 
to the right. road. In education it is particularly 
injurious to the beſt - laid plans to attempt too much, 
ull prejudice is gradually overcome, and reaſon is 
fully convinced. The parent has a partiality for 
the mode of inſtitution in which he was trained 
himſelf, and the tutor for his on peculiar. way 
of teaching, All this is perfectly natural; and 
would our... reformers, of whatever claſs. or de- 


machines, ta deal with, they would be more ſucceſſ- 


” == 


I is the grand misfortune of almoſt every pro- | 
jector, to aim at theoretic perfection at once, white 


ſeription, bear in mind that they have men, not 


| {fs RS ful 
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ful in 


guns be, e their career, they 
Jaunch their veſſel in the wild ocean, and freer 
with all their might, againſt both wind and tide, 
till they are wrecked, or obliged to return into 
port; whereas, if they 8 
and circumſtances, — might . therr voyage 
with pleaſure to themſelves, and profit to the public, 
Theſe preliminary remarks we judge proper to ex- 
plain our ſentiments on an important ſubject ; they 
will likewiſe ſerve to introduce a work of diftin- 
ment, which we recommend to the atten- 
ion of every parent and preceptor. It is not free from 
the faults 1 * it certainly attempts too 
much, but if it wholly fail, 8 will have 1s 
conſole themſelves with 


Magnis tamen excidit auſis. 


Their object, indeed, is not only great but gh- 
nz and, as friends to the rifing generation, ur 


wiſh their honourable toils may be rewarded with the 
moſt complete ſucceſs. They who have had the 
moſt extenſive practice in education will here find 
Jomething that has hitherto eſcaped their notice; 
hints of improvement ed, or principles de 

that are worthy of confideration. 


The entire ſyſtem, if it be ſo called, , fo 

wides itfelf into twenty-five an including 1 

cipal ſubjects of juvenile inſtitution, from !! | it 
om to adoleſcence. Reli and politics are 
YE forward, bee, is Obſerved, 
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have no ambition to gain partiſans, or to make 
ſelytes, and becauſe we do not addreſs ourſelves 
excluſwely to any ſect or party.” All this may be 
very prudent in candidates for public favour ; but 
we are of opinion, that general principles of reli- 
ion ought very early to be inculcated ; and that a 
y will not be the worſe ſubject, when he grows 
up, for having imbibed, even with his mother's 
milk, a veneration for the conſtitution and form of 
vernment, under which he is deſtined to live. 
Abſtract and diſputed principles certainly „ e 
to be preſſed ul reaſon has gained an aſcendancy; 
but it may juſt as well be faid that a child is not 
a his lips, till he can ſpeak fluently, as that 
is to have no principles of religion before he 
can comprehend" the whole ſcheme of divine reve- 
lation. | | 
The chapter on toys, with which the work com- 
mences, is happily executed. The following ex- 
is perfectly in nature and truth, and reminds 
us of infantine bliſs: | | 
_ & When the wooden woman has churned her hour, 
in her empty churn ; v hen the ſtiff - backed man has ham - 
mered or ſawed until his arms are broken, or till his em- 
ployer's arms are tired; when the. gilt lamb has ba— ad, 
the obſtinate pig ſqueaked, and the provoking cuckoo 
cned cuck — 00, till no one in the houſe can endure the 
noiſe; What remains to be done? Woe betide the un- 
lucky little plüloſopher who ſhould think of inquiring 
why the woman churned, or how the bird cried cuckoo ; 
for it is ten to one, that in proſecuting ſuch an inquiry, 
juſt when he is upon the eve of diſcovery, he ſnaps the 
wire or perforates the bellows, and there enſue © @ death- 
like filence, and a dread repoſe.” - | 
Abe grief which is felt for ſpoiling a new play - thing 
might be borne, if it were not increaſed, as it commonly ' 
is, 
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is, by the reproaches of friends; much kind el 

— regu occaſiyns, is frequently difplayed, 0 bring 
the ſufferer to a proper ſenſe. of his folly, till in due time 
the contrite corners of his mouth ate drawn down, lis 
wide eyes fill with tears, aud, without knowing what he 
means, he promiſes never to be fo filly'any more. The 
future fafety of his worthleſs play-things is thus pur. 
chaſed at the expenſe of his underſtanding, perhaps of 
his integrity: for children ſeldom fcrupulouſly adhere to 
promiſes which they have made to eſcape impendivg pu- 
niſh ment.“ ky 3 $57.5 HY 

Did our limits it, we ſhould be happy to 
multiply extracts from this ingenious and mcrito- 
rious performance; but we have already ſaid enough 
to evince our opinion of its worth; and it is pro- 
bable that on ſome future occaſion we may be 
induced to adorn our pages with ſome ſtriking beau- 
ties it contains. Whatever promotes the intereſt 
of the riſing generation, facilitates the means of 
improvement, or places education on a novel and 
more rational - baſis, is peculiarly entitled to our 
praiſe, and is moſt intimately connected with our 
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Tus title, of ſo great promiſe, naturally excited 
our attention. We were anxious to ſee by what 
means ſuch defirable purpoſes were to be accom- 
pliſhed, and how the ſecret had. been diſcovered, 
which has ſo long been * concealed from on 
rn n.0 
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moſt celebrated orthoepiſts. We vainly imagined " Bf 
that Sheridan, Walker, and Burgh had left little 
for their ſucceſſors to perform, as far as rules can 
conduce to Juſt reading and elocution ; but the pre- | 
ſent writer has convinced us that they were pett 9 
dealers in the art, While he carries on the buſineſs = 
wholeſale ; in other terms, that they directed their 
chief attention to emphaſis, cadence,” and punctua- 
tion; while he teaches us how the ſpirit and ani- 
mation of elocution may be kept up through all the it 
varieties of compoſition, © with elegance and effect. i 
If we are not aſtoniſhed at his diſcoveries, we | 
are certainly convinced by his truiſms. His ar- 
ments are indiſputable ; and no one who poſ- ; 
eſſes common Toa. and. any degree of taſte, ever | 
violated his rules; yet ſtill we have a vaſt number it 
of very indifferent readers and ſpeakers, and we Wh! 
are apprehenſive the preſent attempt will not wholly i 
'obviate the complaint. | 
Every plan, however, which can, \in the ſmalleſt N 
degree, contribute to the improvement of youth ö 
in reading with ſpirit and propriety, ought to be ö 
treated With reſpect; and in =. 4% we may do ö | 
our author complete juſtice, -we give a ſpecimen of if 
his ſcheme, that others may judge for themſelves. | 
It will not only be amuſing, "mg inſtructive, to ſee | | 
the hypereriticiſms of the preſent guide on that | F 
areh-critic Shakeſpeare's celebrated advice to the | b 
play ers. * CSS ER | 1 
8 | Kanes. 10 5 i 
Begins with an eafy utteranee, and a preuliar ſmoothneſs (1 
ef tone, carefully avoiding thoſe ferls and ſnaps of found, 4 
which fo frequently diſouft in mo? ſpeakers) 55 
Speak the ſpeech," I pray you, as I pronouuced it 
| 10 
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to you trippiugly on the tongue. (The word * trippingly, 
co de pot em in fucks manner as to bear an echo to its ſenſe, 
But if you mouth it as many of our players do, I had z; 
leave the town-crier had ſpoke my lines. ( Pronouns 
_F mouth” as , delt mouthe.) And do not faw the air 
too much with your hands, thus. (Mate a /uitable mw. 
rien with your hang.) But uſe all gently ; for in the very 
torrent, tempeſt, and, as I may fay, whirlwind of pat. 
ion, you muſt acquire and beget a temperance that may 
give it ſmoothneſs.” ¶ Ile words © torrent, tempeſt, whirl. 
wind of, paſſion, tv be delivered progreſſively ftronger ; and 
' then falling into à lower hey, finiſh the remainder of the ſer- 
. tence in ,a. ſoft; eaſy, gentle manner. Now. break out int 
a ſudden unexpetted r:/e of voice.) Oh ! it offends me 
to the ſoul, to hear a robuſteous periwig- pated felloy 
tear a paſſion to very rags, to ſplit the ears of the ground- 
lings; who (for the moſt part) are capable of nothing 
but inexplicable dumb ſhows and noiſe : I could have 
ſuch a fellow whipp'd for out doing termagant ; it out- 
herods Herod. Pray you avoid it. Be not too tame, 
neither; but let your own diſcretion be your tutor. (To 
Speak the laſt | ſentence in the manner which the ſenſe ob- | 
_ viouſly points out, is what is moſt generally prattiſed : and yet | 
wwe always admire the method adopted h an elegant reader, 
"whoſe acquaintance we are proud to 'pofſeſi, although cou. 
tray to the proper way that the period ſhould be pointed. 
He ſpeaks the words * be not too tame, neither; but, 
in-the ſume tone of voice, and pauſes wow but, as - 15 
parently wanting expreſſions appofite to his meaning. I len 
e tlie hey in lick, he — off,” he” proceeds to fin f 
the remainder of the. words in ſuch a manner as if they A 
ficiently explained the full force of his ideas.) Suit the 
action to the word, the word to the action, with this ſpe- 
cial obſervance, that you o'erſtep not the modeſty of 
nature; ( ſpecial. obſervanceꝰ to be particularly marked) 
for any thing ſo overdone is from the purpoſe of playing; 
whoſe end, Hoch at the firſt and now, was, and is, to 
hold, as 'rwere; the mirror up to Nature; to ſhow vir 
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her own feature, ſcorn her own-image, and the very age 
and body of the time its form and preſſure. ¶ Ile prepo- 
„ien * from” is the emphatic. word. Look up when ſpeaking 
ile + mirror up to Nature.“ Wind up the period with more 
impreſſion; than you begau it.) Now this overdone. or 
come tardy of, though it make the unſkilful laugh, can- 
not but make the judicious grieve; the cenſure of one of 
which muſt, in your allowance, o'erweigh a whole theatre 
of others: ¶ Noto breax out inte a ſudden riſe a voice, as 
before recommended.) Oh! there be players that I have 
ſeen play, and heard others praiſe, and that highly (not to 
ſpeak it profanely), that, - neither having the accent of 
Chriſtian, nor gait of Chriſtian, Pagan, or man, have ſo 
ſtrutted and beilowed, that I thought ſome of Nature's 
journey men had made men, and not made them well, 
they imitated humanity ſo abominably. (“ Strutted and 
bellowed, in the ſame full pampues tone, as the cenſure ppints 
ut to le erroneous. + Pate af ter ; bellowed,“ aud /peat. 
what remains of the! ſentence eaſy and unreſtrained.) And 
let thoſe that play your clowns ſpeak no more than is ſet 
down for them; for there be of them that will, themſelves 
Hugh, to ſet on ſome! quantity of barren ſpectators. to 
laugh too; though in the mean me fore, neceflary 


„ WW queſtion of the play be then to be conſidered: that's villa- 
, nous, and ſhows a moſt pitiful ambition in the fool that 


uſes it. (Prom the colon to be ſpoken with marks ef indig* © 
uation at the error pointed out.) * 
Our author makes ſome juſt and foreible remarks 


7 on reading, which we cannot Torhear tranſcribing: 
7 * The cardinal, fault of the generality of readers, ; - 
2 ys be, * is that of accuſtoming themſelves to read every 
4 ing they meet with pretty nearly in the ſame tone, and 


conſequently ſo much monotony pervades, throughout the 
whole of what they utter, that the ear is quite jaded with 
bearing identical founds ſo. continually, repeated, and the 
peatelt beauties, inſtead of affording pleaſure, thus become 
nſipid and diſguſting. This error is very often attended by FE 
one equally infufferable; namely, that ſettled unmeaning 


com- 
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compoſure of features, Which retain their undiſturbed 
ſerenity alike in the delivery of a ſentence depicting the 
moſt perturbed paſſion, as one pourtraying the gen. 
tleſt emotion that can affect the human ſoul. To cor: 
rect theſe intolerable practices (we repeat the word prac- 
tices, as we are convinced that what we condemn ariſes 
more from habit than from any other cauſe), we know of 
no method better than the frequent peruſal of ſome of our 
dramatic authors, and more eſpecially the productions of 
the immortal Shakeſpeare, . Scenes in which ſome of the 
moſt violent paſſions are called into action, are the beſt 
— — for the purpoſe. It will not be expected in the 
* 


that he ſhould enter into a theatrical exhibition 

of them, and give them that perſonification which we 
are uſed to fee diſplayed on the ſtage. It is, however, 
neceſſary that he ſhould diſcriminate between the ſeveral 
parts he has to read; give to each its peculiar look, voice, 
and manner; mark the tranſition from one ſentiment to 
another; although the whole need not be ſo forcibly de. 
Ineated, or painted with ſuch ſtrength of colouring, as 
a public dramatic diſplay of the character requires.” 
On the whole, we recommend this little volume 
to the attention of the inſtructors of youth. The 
Pieces ſelected are, in general, of the firſt claſs of 
merit; and the rules laid down may affiſt to direct 
the heedleſs, if they ſhould fail to inform the taſte- 


ful and intelligent. | 
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- : XI : 


BY 4 LADY. © 


Ir eer beneath my ſecond's fragrant ſhade = 

My tuneful firſt ſhould hover round your feat, 

Let not my whole; with treach'rous art, invade. 

The promis'd fafety-of the calm retreat; 

Still free us air,” O! let him gaily rove, 

And carroh, unreſtraĩnd, the ſong of joy and love. 
114 ä = - - | 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In the proſecution of a deſign which at once has noyelty 
and utility to recommend it, though liable to oppoſition 
from ignorance and prejudice, neither of which it is intended | 
to gratify, it is very flattering and ſatisfactory to the editor; 
of this miſcellany io receive repeated encomiums on their | 
work from the ſenſible and judicious. Among other encou. 

- ragements of this kind, they cannot forbear acknowledging 
- the elegant letter of Mrs. SYDx EY, and her valuable com. 
munications, which: will certainly have a place in our next; 
_ and they ſhould feel themlelves dettitute- of honeſt pride, 
did they not ſtudy to deſerve a continuance of her favour. 
able opinion, and prove themſelves incompetent to their 
taſk as editors, did they not know how to appreciate the 
worth of ſuch a correſpondent, whoſe announced contri. 
butions are earneſtly ſolicited. : 


Mrz of Norwich has our cordial thanks for her atten. 
tion; and though ſhe was for once anticipated by an earlier 
correſpondent, we truſt we ſhall have the pleaſure of hear- 

ing from her again, Frogs yg | 

Some of the valued pieces of Mrs. P. will have a place in 
Number V. | S | 6-508 | 

There is ſuch a felicity in the idea of Walxs by the Sz4 
. S1Ds, and we are fo well acquainted with the abilities of the 
writer, that we promiſe our readers much pleaſure and im- 
provement from a continuance of his excur/ions. 


The liberal ftriftures of Mr. B. are perfectly in uniſon 
with our own ſentiments, as may be ſeen ring to the 
Dialogue on MEeMoRryY-in Number I. What he recom- 
mends to our attention will in due time be brought forward, 

As our plan embraces every thing connected with litera- 
ture, it is impoſſible in a few numbers to completely deve- 
lope its extent. | 


Mrs. S. rightly ſolves the de in our laſt—it is Bix bp. 
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| WALKS BY THE SEA SIDE» 
NO, 1. | 


Wundt Melpoynt, on the death of his fa- 
ther, was left to the guardianſhip of the Rev. Mr. 
Hary 5 


It og the cuſtom of this gentleman to carry his 
pupil, for a month of the ſummer holidays, to ſea- 
bathing quarters, at Burlington in Yorkſhire. 
They daily walked together along the ſhore; and 
while they inhaled the healthful and bracing ſea- 
breeze, the mind of Melpoynt was improved by his 
fnend's inſtructive leſſons. Every object that pre- 
ſented atfelf, every ſhell, every weed, every fail, was 
a ſource of improvement in natural hiſtory, in mo- 
rals, or in refinement. Sometimes the expanſe of 
waters ſuggeſted a diſcuſſion of the ſublime truths of 
eternity; ſometimes their calm ſurface called forth 
the gentle exerciſe of fancy; and ſometimes the 
cauſes of phenomena around were inquired into and 
mfoldes. KA aut | Ber 
It is our intention to give ſhort extracts from Mel- 
poynt's journal, with which we have been favoured. 
e think it likely to induce habits. of reflection, 
and we recommend our young readers to adopt the 
lame plan of improvement. ES 


: 


Monday, Auguſt 1.—Walked ſouthward along the 
lands thaw miles, and picked up many Geena of. 
comelian, —This is found in ſmall broken pieces of 
regular ſhape, and reſembles a pebble of a red co- 
jour, It has a gloſſy ſoftneſs however, which pebbles 
vant; and when once ſeen, may be eafily diſtin- 


guiſhed from them. I haye found none here hone 


enough to make a ſeal, though the ſpecimens ar: Wl 

highly beautiful, ſome of them of a very deep red, 

others variega ted with a 57 vein: thoſe which our | 

Jeet prive. moſt are brought from the Eaſt In- 
es 

Aſked Mr. Harvey if a whitiſh ſubſtance, like a F 
je , Which we ſaw in different places, was an ani- 

He informed me it was not, but that it was a ſpe- No 
is of tremella or cryptogamous plant; though ſome W® 
take it for the exerement of the heron, bittern, or WF 
ſome animal of the crane kind; and others for the . 

.. grols 8 of meteors, whence its Engliſh name 
ſtar-jelly, or ſlough. 

The 1 was beautiful, From Flamborough Head, le: 
which Rretches far into the fea, the land retires and | 
forms a fine circular. werben baſin for the ocean, th 
where the eye 1s relieved by t e quay and long pier, ha 
which at preſent is filled with ſhipping. In winter the Bm 
harbour contains two hundred trading veſſels. They WI 
have been this morning ſlipping: bote s for Embden, WW” 
The. animals are lift a crane into the air, cal 
and appear much trig Ta Be when firſt ſuſpended, ob 
but ann remain quiet id motionleſs till ſettled in the 
hold. Many fals were ſeen in different parts of the . 

ſea, beudding before a briſk gale which has ariſen. 1 


"1 recolleRed the lines 1 have read in Tome poet — 


SONNET. ©. - 
Lo! Shes the white fail Fig: the fartheſt verge 
Of the barizen's azure, ay Nos 
Firſt to an band's breadt * — at laſt, 
Ott will the anxious merchant, on N quay, 


Strain every nerye, and point the plaſs ba 4, | 1 
TS ark her pee bhi o'er the ft arg 0 
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The ſilken bale — 2x ouy Lean he ſtores, | 
Or the rich ovRo's vine-clad ſhores. 

Ah! check 3 joy that thrills through ev'ry vein, 
Think on the wretch, whom not e glitt ring ſtones 
Or all the Eaſtern diadems and thrones, ( 
Not all Sabea's ſweets or Ophir's gold, A 
Luring Deſpair's deep talons from their hold, 

Could yield een one ſhort moment's pauſe from pain. 


Tueſday, Auguſt 2.— this day had a diſſertation 

on ſea and other ſalt. The ſaltneſs of the ſea is at- 
buted to multitudes of mines and mountains of 
alt, diſperſed in its depths. * 

All lakes and ſeas, as the Caſpian, hich tn 
nyers without diſgorging them, are ſalt, —R 

It ſeems. the evaporation, which 1s their only = 
eaves a greater qu e of ſalt behind. 9 | 

Salt water, by vier, and leſs apt to freeze 
than freſh, 4-1: the the ſea fitter for navigation than 
had its waters been otherwiſe. Diſtillation in a com- 
mon ſtill will freſhen ſea water for culinary purpoſes 
on voyages. Salt is compoſed of the muriatic acid, 
and the mineral fixed alkali; and in the new chemi- 
tal nomenclature is called muriate of ſoda. It is 
obtained by evaporation from ſea water, or the folu— 
lon of rock ſalt. In Britain this is done by fire; in 
warmer climates, the action of the ſun is ſufficient, 
Io that ſalt is found in cavities of roeks, near the 
ſhore, In the fouth of France, the ſea is admitted 
v large flat fields, and the ſun evaporates the ! 


parts, 

The greater ſaltneſs of the ocean near the mator, 
ems to ariſe from the different quantities of water 
mich are evaporated, in proportion to thoſe which 


all in rain. ee 
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The Poliſh mines of rock falt are the largeſt; but 
thoſe of Cheſhire are richer. Their appearance is 
beautiful, from the pillars formed in diggi 
ang'the refleted light from above, Wich is an ng 
on word fignitying a ſalt - pit; hence the et 
logy of N orthwich, Droitwich, &e, where * 

found. 

Salt, belies being uſeful as an nrtiche of diet, is 
uſed in lazing white Engliſh pottery. It is thrown 
on the furnace, where 1 volatilized;\ it applies it- 
ſelf to the furface of the ware, It is uſed alſo in glaſs 
making, to make it whiter; and in agriculture, 0 
account of its ſeptic or antiſeptic properties, de 

nding on the ſmaller or greater proportions uſed 

n the former caſe, it rene animal and vegetable 
ne in the latter, preſerves them. 


— — 
erren or A REGULAR COURSE oF LECTURES 
ON BOTANY. n 


* 


[Continied from page 200] - 
| 923 ' LECTURE IV. 3 
Tobe wholly | t of botan „is to live a per 


fect ſtranger amidſt ſome of the moſt beautiful object 
in nature, which daily ſolieit our regard: ĩt is, in fact 
to loſe the benefit of the ſalubrious or uſeful plants 
and to be expoſed to the danger of the noxious *.'Y 
it was — 3 that an intimate acquaintanc 


2 


5 ignorance of the protfis W — way 'pecaſ 
[ger perſon to miſtake foo/'s parſtey for that in culinary uſe, Eren Baro 

TCK has ISP one Tpectes of aconite and figured another, th 
n the lives of thoſe who implicitly truſt to Ris 1 
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Grubbs 6. 


I; ieee 
2. Diandria. 
3. Triandria. 
4. Tetrandria. 
5. Pentandria. 
6. Hexandria- 


Wye. Heptandria. . © 


8. Octandria. 
9. Enneandria. 
10. Decandria, 

11. Dodecandria. 
12. Icoſandria. 

13. Polyandria. 
14. Didynamia. 
15. Tetradynamia. 
16: Monodelphia 
17. Diadelphia.- 
18.  Polyadelphiat 
1.09. Syngeneha.... 
| 2a Gynandria. 25 


21. Moncecia.. 


22. Dicecia, 


24. Cryptogamia. 
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Three i Soo 65 0's bv atioe abs 5 —— 


Anthers united. Five ſtamens. One piſtil. 
Stamens upon the piſtil . Qꝛ:g ene ned; 


Various ſituations. 
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Two ſta mens „ % %%% EE EEE EE EE EY ITED 


| 
' 
2 


Four ſtamens....... +> .. (All of the ſame length). .. 

Five ſtamiens. . .. . «+++ +++ . . (Anthers not: united) - 
Six ſtamens .. . (All of the ſame length)... . 
Seven ſtamens.... 


vb — 2 (Threads not united). "x. . «+++ 


Threads in many ſets in three or more ſets... .. — RE 
Flowers: . 


Stamens and piſtils in ſeparate. flowers, upon the ſame plant... 
Stamens and piſtils diffinct, upon different plants ..4 «x 


LE EEE EE EE EEE „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „ EE TEENS 


+ 8 „%% 
Nine tamen uE n.. 24 
Tien ſtamens . 


ExaMPLES. 


Mareſtail. 


. Speedwell, _ 


Graſſes, 
Teaſel. 
Honeyſuckle. 
Hyacinth. 
Wintergreen. 


_ Mezereon. 


Gladiole. 
Pink. 


Twelve ſtamens or more... (Fixed to the receptacle). Houſeleek. 
Twenty ſtamens. . .. . (Fixed upon the calyx or corolla)... . . Strawberry. 
Many ftamens. ...... . (Fixed to the receptacle) o . Poppy. 
Four ſtamens,, two longer. One piſtil. Flowers ringent, — Foxglove. 
Six ſtamens, four longer: Ons piſtil. Flowers eruci form.... . Stock gilliflower. 
Threads united at bottom, but ſeparate at tod % „„ Roſe mallow. | 5 
Threads in two ſets. Flowers butterfly - ſhapedd .. . „ . Everlaſting pen. 5 95 


St. John's wort. 
Dandelion. 


Ferns, moſſes, Iverwort 
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I. 1 
1. Mo 
2. N 

11. DIANDRIA. 
7 Monogynia. 
2. Digynia. 
3. Trigynia. 


1. TRIANDRIA.. 


1. Mo ia. 
2. Digynia. 
3. Trigynia. 
IV. TETRANDRIA. 
1. Monogynia. | 
2. Digy dia. 
3. Tetragynia. _ 
V. PENTANDRIA. 
I. ——- ao 
3. Digynia. 

3. Trigynia. | 
4. Tetragynia. N 
4 Pentagynia. 

6. Polygynia. 
VI. HEXANDRIA, 
1. — 
2. Digynia 
3. Trigynia, 
4. Tetragynia. 
g. Polygynia. 


VII. HEPTANDRIA, 5 


1. Monogynia 
2. Digynia. 
3. Tetragynia. 


. Heptagynia. 


Int. QCTANDRIA- 
1. M nia. 
2. Digynia. 
3. Trigynia. 
4 Tens. 


3. TI yniz. 
4. Pentagynia. 
5. Dodecagy nia. 


7. un. 


TABLE OF THE ORDERS. 


IX. ENNEANDRIA, 


1. Monogynia. 
2. Trigynia, 


3. Hexagynia. 


x. DECANDRIA, 
1. Monogynia. 


X1, .DODECANDRIA. 
1. 'Monogynia. 
2. Digy nia. 


X11, 1COSANDRIA. | 
5 Mono nia. 


4. Digynia. 


3. Trigynia. 
4. Pentagynia. 
5. Polygvnia. 


| $11}, POLYANDRFA. 


11. Monogynia, 


2. Di 


58 — 
4. Tetragynia. 


- Pentagynia. 
Hexagynia. 
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XIV. DIDYNAMIA. 


1. Gymnoſpexmia. 


2. Angioſpermia. 

XV. TETRADENAMIA. 
1. Siliculoſa. s 
2, 
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X i = Hexandria. 
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XVI. MONADELPHIM, 


XVIII. 


4. Polyandria. 


XIX. SYNGENESIA. | 


1. Polygamia qualis. 

2. Polygamia ſuperflua. 
3. Polygamia fruſtranea. 
4. Polygamia/ neceſſaria. 


5. Folygamia ſegregata. 
5 


1. Diandria. þ 


2. Triandria. 
3. Tetrandria. 


4. Pentandria. 


6. Octandria. 
7. Decandria. 
8. Dodecandria. 
9. rn. 
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POLY#DELPHIA. 
1. Pentandria. BY 


= Dodecandria. . 


3. Icoſandria. 
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xxf. MONCECA.- 

I. Monandria. 

2. Diandria, 

3. Triandria. 

4. Tetrandria. . . 

Pentandria. 

. Hexandria. 
, 7. . 

8. Polyandria. 

9. Monadel a rt 

10. Syngen "Ai 

N. Gynaudria. | 

1, Monaudria. 

2. Diandria. 

G 3. Triandria. 

4. Tetrandria. 
5. Pentandria. 

3 Hexandria. 
Octandria. 
Enneandria. 

9. Decandiia. 


10. Dodecandria.- 


1. Polyandria. 
12. Monadelphia. 

13. Syd. 

14. Gynandria. 

XX111, rok. 

1. Moncecia, 
2. Dicecia. + 

3. Tricecia, 


XXIV. CRYPTOG SLA. 


2. Muſci. 

3. Alge 

4. Fungi. 
PALME, 
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ny 
with this. delightful ſcience was requiſite for the phy- 
ſiciam alone; though, independent of pleaſure and 
ornament, perſons in every ſituation may reap the 
moſt ſolii adv: from its ſtudy. In agriculture 
and the arts, a knowledge of botany is often eſſentially 
neceſſary to their ſucceſsful proſecution: in a word, 
this Terence . gratifies the philoſopher, amuſes the 
idle, and benefits the practical inquirer into the ſe- 
erets and qualities of vegetable nature. Nor is the 
acquifition ſo difficult as many have been led toima- 
ine: the language of ſcientific botany: appears, in- 
ed, alittle uncouth at firſt; but being derived from 
the Greek and Latin, and conveying the moſt preeiſe 
ideas in the feweſt and the moſt expreſſive words, at 
the fame time opening a general acquaintance with 
the Works of the learned, of every eountry on tliis 
ſubject, it ought, certainly, to be — in pre- 
ference to See jargon of anglicized terms, 
which confines the knowloge of ſtudents to our own 
writers, and is equally an adopted language with the 
other, and conſequently muſt be learned. 
Inn LINNAAN, OR SEXUAL 8YSTEM®, .J. 
Lx x aus diſtributed vegetables into twenty-four 
AS 1, Monandria; 2. Diandria; 3. Trian- 
dria; 4. Tetrandria; 5. Pentandria; 6. Hexandriaz 
7. Heptandrjaz 8. Octandria; 9. Enneandria; 10. 
Degandria; 11. Dodecandria; 12. Icoſandria; 13. 
Polyandria; 14. Didynamia; 15. Tetradynamia ; 
16, Monodelphia; 17. Diadelphia; 18. Polyadel- 
phiag ang. Syngeneſia; 20. Gynandria; 21. Monce- 
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oia; 22. D mia; 24. 0 - 
mia *: and theſe he e into orders — 
ſpecies, and varieties. 

The Ass Es are all dena . on the 
number, proportion, r and ſituation of 
the flaming. 

The firſt THIRTEEN Claſſes are ee from the 
numer of ſtamina. | 

\ The-rOouUrTRENTHahd- FIFTEENTH are famed 
on the proportion of the ſtamina. 

The next vx claſſes are eſtabliſhed on the con- 
nexion of the ſtamina. 

From the-TWENTIETH to the TWENTY-THIRD 
adit the ne are orched from the Sitnetien 
of the ftamana,- %* 

The TWENTY- FOURTH, or togamia claſs, con- 
Gits of ſuch plants as have rde r of fruRification 
either inviſible; or impoſſible to be accurately ob- 
ſerved, — ne, moſſes, 8 muſh- 
rooms,  &e. | | 

The ornERs-are mint leſs ſimple than the claſſes. 
Theſe, however, are in general deduced from the 
number or differences of the piſtillum, or female part 

of fructif cation. 

"The GgxtrA agree in the general charatters of 
fructilication. 

The srrorgs diſſer in vrvporrion, and . Kc. 

VARIErIEs differ in colour, Heese or done accidental 
r . | | 


: «Liberia he REO propriety of 
making Gynandria, Moncecia, Dicecia, and- Polygamia, 5 
claſſes ; and his ſucceſſor I hunberg has broken them, and thrown 
them into ſome one or other of the former, Ut which he has been 
. by our ableſt Eagliſh botaniſts. 


Here 
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* — pm 
Here it ſhould be remarked, that a botaniſt can 
never examine plants with any certainty in the gar- 
den or cultivated field. He ought to ſearch for them 
in their native haunts, and draw them from their 
wildeſt receſſes. By culture the ftamina of plants 
may be converted 8h petals ; thus forming what is 
called double flowers.” "Theſe, by farther euſtivation, 
may, in ſome genera, be converted into — 
flowers, or one growing on another as is ſometimes 
. in der daiſy, ranunculus, and roſe. | 


\ PARTS OF e 4+. 


The parts which carry on the proceſs/ of fructifi- 
cation are the CALIX, COROLLA; STAMINA, 518 
TILLUM, 'PERICARPIUM, |SEMEN, and RECEPTA- 
curun; all which are found in ſome plants, in 
others they are partially 1 r 3 
n eins | 


reſo 1 
TRE CALIx, ok cor. 


The calix is the out · part or covering of the flower, 
and obtains different appellations, e to its 
form and appearance. 

1. A pertanthium, which may belong either, to 
| the flower or the fruit, and may alſo. vary in being, 


E or temporary, ciliated or enen or 
„as in the centaurea montana. | 


2, An invalucrum, which in umbelliferous las, 
may be univerſal or partial, as in the liguſticum and, 
angelica archangelica; but this part is neither con- 

nor certain. 

3. A gluma. In e this is called gloms, 


uniflora, 8 
of its parts. 


nn number 
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1 A 1 as is Pa in ſhow-drops, likes 
arum, &c. This my n. be uniflora, multi- 


10 5: A arte. m. is — in the moſs 

tribes, and ap e an appendix or proceſs re- 

ſembling a — — the extremity of the bud. 

56. A valva. This kind of calix is ſeen in the 
s tribes. It is membranaceous, and may be 

. iſhed as near or remote. 

7. An amentum, or catkin, as is obſerved in wil- 
| lows, &c. The ſquame or ſeales on che axis, per- 
form the office of cups. 

- The Tang — nanne i 1 is 
nerally of a colour. Linnæus calls it 

bed of flowers. It is fometimes wholly want- 

ing, and is not abſolutely neceffary in all plants; the 
two eſſential and univerſal of fructification 
being the Ramen and piſtillum. Here we muſt 
for the preſent month, after recommending 
kenhout's Bötanical Lexicon to our readers, 
which will not only ſerve to explain terms in a more 
_ ſatisfactory manner than our limits will permit, but 
alſo convey much uſeful information in the ſcience. 
Fortunate ſhould we think ourſelves, if, during the 
| tful ſeaſon of flowers, we could ſtimulate 
youth, not only to fury the beauties of vegetable 
nature with a vacant admiration, but to examine 
them with minute attention. The inquifitive and 
—_ mind ſees wonders in every ſcene, — 
novelty at every ; while 1gnorance is loſt to the 
reliſh 4 — — yment, and blind to the moſt 
captivating E of Kat N ature 6 com" ſpregcs her ſtores 
in * "IS; | 
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OUTLINES o BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 1 
| 4454 P DUCKIN GHAMSNIKE, 


Fi ROM the — wind Bucher, Sgnifying beech» 
trees, this county is ſuppoſed to derive its name, 
becauſe woods of that kind were once very extenſive 
here, and ſtill cover conſiderable parts of the Chil- 
tern hills, which interſect it with a prominent ri 
and from ſome of their eminences afford very varied 
and delightful: proſpects. The greateſt extent of 
Buckinghamſhire. from. north to- fouth: is 46 miles, 
and its breadth. 25, containing about 730 ſquare 
miles, divided into 8 hundreds, and 185 pariſhes. 
It has 15 market towns — Buckingham the capital, 
Wycombe, Marlow, Wendover, Amer- . 
„ Newport Pagnell, Winſlow, Beaconsfield, 
Cheſham, Stony Stratford, -Colabrook, Ivinghoe, 
Oulney, and Riſborqugh; en ſome conſiderable 
1 in which Eton. has Juſt pre-eminence for | 
ts college. 

The ſurrounding counties are Oxfordſhire, Berk 
ſhire, Maddleſes, Hertford, and Bedford; but its 
As >a natural boundary is the Thames, which, 

winding between it and Berkſhire, gives it a very 

7 outline on that ſide. | 

e river Ouſe, which meanders through tract 
of rich meadows, divides it on the weſt and north; 
while the Thames eroſſes it from eaſt to weſt. | 

The vale of Ayleſbury occupies the middle of "a 
county, one of ihe moſt fertile —＋ in the ki 
dom, and is chiefly devoted to ing of cat 
and the feeding of ſheep., The 2 hills — ; 
not — ro in barley. i in the cultivated parts, 
While beech and downs cover the remainder ch _ 
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lands. 44 [FH x34. Kn 
is carried on to . extent, and has arrived at 


Pagnell and the witif 


nme. 1 bk eee 
I: Buckreoman, chien. . Foohfdered as 
the count town, h -Aytefbaty ſhares the pri- 


vilege with it of holding 
Ouſe. It was once much more conſiderable than it 


And 


» On of architecture In the vicinity ate the charm- 


in a pleaſumt vale; watered by a+ fall ſtream, on 
__ whicly namer6us paper-mills have been erected. It 


market, particularly for corn: many of the inhabit- 
Ants are rich enn 1 on a con- 


fertile vale of the lame name. It is a very ancient 
place, and contains ſome handfome- public ſtruc- 
tures. Among other Branches of trade carried on 
here, the rearing of early ducklings for the London 


r — 223 7 gy . 8. 15 4 Gra — - 
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chalky trad "Fine wheat allo grows in the up- 
The ohijef annie — of „ which 


confiderable perfection, 


particularly about 
iy, which gay be conſidered 
as the mart for chat article, though, in- 


deed, it employs many-hands in almoſt ay tons 


the'afſizes, ſtands on the 


18 at preſent, being adorned with a caſtle, 

great ſtaple for The town-hall is 3 
handſome and convenient ſtructure. The church 
is à moderin adifice, 'ahd-is built in a very chaſte 


ing houſe and gurdens of Stowp which bring a great 
— to eee during: the ſummer 


months. 
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is al and/beauttful town; =atid has an excellent 


fildefable trade... 
Areas bat Rande at the ener eathimity of the 
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; | I ter 
aid to produce- about "_— annually, in the ſpace 
of ſix weeks. 

GREAT Munro is a pretty large town, ſituated 
on the Thames, which, giving it a ready communi- 
cation with the metropolis, facilitates its trade, and 
promotes its conveniences, The Temple-mills in 
this neighbourhood, where copper 1s manufactured 
on a very large ſcale, are well deſerving the notice 
of he curious. 

Erox, which is ecu with Windſor by a 
bridge over. the Thames, is famous for its college, 
founded by Henry VI. The number of claffical ſtu- 
dents here is very conſiderable, generally amounti 
to about three hundred, excluſive of ſeventy on the 
foundation. The college i is a venerable fabric, and 
the chapel is juſtly admired, The whole eſtabliſh- 
ment” is liberal, the revenues Seng not leſs UN 
5000. a year. 

STONY | STRATFORD, ſeated. near the Ouſe, is a 
creat thoroughfare, and is very flouriſhing on this 
account, The Roman cauſeway, called Watli 
ſtreet, paſſed through this town, and ſome of A 
remains are ſtill plainly to be traced. The principal 
local manufacture is bone-lace. {JOU 

NeweoRT PAGNELL alſo ſtands on the Ouſe, and 

employs numerous hands in the lace manufacture. 
It is a populous and 5 F mak but cotitains 
nothing remarkable. 718 

AMERSHAM: is a ſmall agreeable town, and lies 
in a vale, bounded by fylvan hills. The feat of 

r. Drake in the vicinity, however, is its 
principal ornament. 

BEACONSFIELD is chiefly Vide foe val 

be birth-place of the poet Waller, and the clofi 
bene of that Juminary of modern times Edmun 


burke, 
Vol 23- AA The 
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Ihe other towns and vi of Buokinghamſhire 
| Preſent nothing deſerying particular notice. Some of 
them, however, art diſtimguiſhed for the amenity of 
their ſituation, and for the elegant ſeats that decorate 
their environs, which it does not fall within our 
Plan to parueularize. 2 


MEMOIRS OP DICK, THE LITTLE PONEY, 
10017 77 {Cominued frum page 230. 
Vir. "THE SQUIRE OF FOXHALL, 


"x1 


IV AT poche in the patlour during the evening, 


a 
My — . 
treſs had declared her opinion very early as to what ftep 
ought to be taken, and the prejudlice of a woman is 
not often overedine; but my young maſter, not- 
Wichſtanding the, ſcurvy trick I had played him, 
liked my figure and fize too much to part with me 
without relüctanee; and if he could not filence his 
mother's fears, he atleaſt prevailed: on her to liſten 
% hid father's propoſition, Which Was, to employ 
Tom the horſebteaker, to ſee what he could make 
of me; and after à fair trial to determine whether 
little maſter ſhould be allowed to ride me again. 
This judicious plan; it ſeuma, was at laſt agreed on 
an the oonelave; fbr though there were three per- 
£9ns. of 'appoſite diſpaſitions to be confulted, the 
youngeſt had always the caſting voice, whether he 
was tight ob Wong. But hefore I give an account 


of niy-ptoficienoy under Tom, to whom I owe lo 
much, though he-whipped me ſoundly into learn- 
ö 5 _ 2 ing, 
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ing, it may be expected I ſhould fay a few words 
more reſpecting the family I had now the honour | 
to ſerve. WHATS 1 THE S x40 "76 1 4% 
oon diſcovered that F belonged: to no Jeſs a 
man than the ſquire of the pariſh, who kept his 
hounds and xxx 57 
intercourſe with them, ſeemed to partake of the 
nature of both ſpecies. When he was 1. he 
grou led quit like a dog; when he was pleaſed, lie par- 
took of the generous ſpirit of the horſe. On the 
whole; he was achat is called a good fort of a con 
gentleman, that is, a man who is born, lives, and 
dies on the ſpot; whoſe knowledge is confined” to 
his kennel and his ſtable; who has no idea of pal- _ 
time beyond field ſports, nor pleafure in ſociety, 
except in getting drunk; who gives bread and 
cheeſe and beer to all comers, and thinks hoſpi- 
tality confiſts in exocſs; who demne all upſtarts, 
whether they have riſen by merit or not; and prides 
himſelf that his family for ſome centuries has vege- 
tated upon the ſame eſtate, kept at a diſtance from 
courts | and oourtiers, and neither improved nor 
ne their income. Such was the 
His lady was the daughter 

(quire of amar manners and pu 
cre is taken not to change the 
been brought up with care to qualify 
lation ſhe Bled, and in any other ſhe would have 
been as much out of ber dlement, as a jack-afs 
catching mice. They had only one ſon, my hope- 
ful maſter; 'who had now his twelfth year; 
and havitig received what ſchool education was 
thought requiſite- for the repreſentative of an an- 
dent family, was intended next ſeaſon to be intro— 
wed inta fife, that is, to be taken inte the field,. 

: RAR and: 
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as the oldeſt} viſitor in the family. His father's 
friends uſed to compliment him before his mother, 


underſtand it. In continuation, it will appear that 


ſomething without feeling. But I have delayed the 
reader too long from my own more important hi. 


VII. BROKE. r ron THE. RIDER—PUT UP0N— 
inv LONGER AT 8CHOOL, 


- In conſequence of the arrangements that had becn 


- bridling me in a particular form, led me from the 


and ſtrong; his ſpurs were ſo formidable, 


and his head Was covered with a Cap, whoſe front 
reſembled a pent-houſe. Reſiſtance to ſuch a for- 


I dreaded would have led to ſome new Wyputatih, 


and put.under the diſcipline of the huntfman. His 


voice was already tuned to outyelp all the hound; 
in the kennel, and he could throw out the interjec- 


uons of human language with as much emphaß 


that he was no baſtarq, but a true chip of the ol 
block; this I only repeat, for I cannot pretend i» 


he ſeemed to conßder me as the block, or at leai 


tory. 1412. 


5 


THROWS MN AND id CONSEQUENCE 13 cox. 


made over night, ſoon after 1 to dawn, 
Tom the horſebreaker appeared; ſaddling and 


ſtall where I had lain warm indeed, but full of dil- 
tracting apprehenſions. Theſe, were increaſed by 
the figure and apparatus of my jockey. His whip 
handle was ſhort, but its laſh 1 long 

at, 1 


puſhed home to his heel, they would have almol: 
met in my middle; his face Was bloated and fiery, 


— 


midable opponent, armed for every event, I knen 
was vain; and I bad predetermined to ſubnut t 
the worſt that human malice; could. inflict. Hon 
ever, after taking me to be ſhod, a ceremony which 


LC 
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he got on my back, and gently ſtroking me, ſeemed 
to e the eln and the ſpur Vers dnly 


his commanding hand with all the adroitneſs in my 
power; 'T was alert in my motions, and careful in 
my Reps, but rather -awkward in my new ſhoes; 
and though be now and then checked me when f 
was not in fault, and clapped the ſpur to my fide 
by way of remembratice, I muft confeſs his firſt 
lefſon was neither unpleaſant nor hard. After exer- 
ciſing me for an hour or two, he put me into the 
ſtable, and fed me plentifully. ſpirits were 
a little revived; for then T was ignorant of the 
cunning of man, who proceeds by 3 ſteps to 
ſhow all the malice in his power; firſt 

luntary ſervice, and afterwards demands it hke a 


lt ſeems his — of my performance wis leſs 
favourable than T deſerved, as he 
his ſervices in _— me, and to keep me langer 


was a very pretty creature, 
and he hoped I thonld in time be trained to be fl 
to carry him many a good fox-chaſe. The father 
agreed as to my appearance, but doubted if Ecould- 
ever be ſufficiently broke. Theſe curſed gyp- 

ties,” faid he, „have kept him too long. Had he 
been put under the care of Tom a year or two ago, 
he would have been worth any money for 'your 
wel lh UE 47, ' 2 4 7 f 4 * 

ext day my leſſon was more ſevere, but ſtill not 
beyond my powers; and 1 flattered myſelf I ſhould 
ſoon be matter of every part of my duty. The 


> 


to be wed, in cafe Tp refraftory. I yielded to 


claims vo- 


e . 
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| Jockey, hi WEver,. adually increaſed the difficulties 


— — — —  ___________—_— — 


of my taſk; and g too heavy for ſuch a dimi- 
nutive animal, I ſuffered. extremely when he ha 
tened my pace too much, or put me to difficult 
leaps. ns by experience, that the only way 
to obtain favour. is to give pleaſure, I flinched at 
nothing; and began to retrieve. my credit to ſuch 
a, degree, that I was much careſſed by my young 
maſter, who longed to get upon my back, and iry 
my execution himſelf. This was by no means per- 
mitted, and I was not ſorry for it. He had given 
me. a. very. unfavourable impreſſion of his heart, 
which I could not overcome; and though I affected 
to be grateful for his attentions, T was. never happy 
in his preſence. Meanwhile I was well fed, lodged, 
and groomed; and except during the times of exer- 
ciſe, had nothing to complain of but reſtraint, 
which threw a damp over all my other proſpects. 
Under the tuition of Tom I was now become 
pretty expert; but, as if he wiſhed. to try me be- 
yond my ſtrength, that he might have occafion to 
lacken my reputation, and keep me longer in 
hand, he began to force me upon performances for 
which nature had not qualified me. However, | 
elcaped without much cenſure, till one day he at- 
tempted to make me leap a hedge three feet high 
than myſelf. Knowing this was 3 my powers, 
1 ſhrunk back: the ſpurs were applied to my fides 
with freſh animation; again I recoiled, but in vain; 
and ſeeing he was reſolved to riſk the breaking of 
my back or his on neck, ſelf-preſervation induced 
me to take care of myſelf. When I ſaw he would 
not give up the conteſt, I made an effort to comyp]y 
with his unreaſonable wiſhes. I roſe as high | 
could, but my fore-legs not reaching; the top 45 the 
iO and eee 95 
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hedge, I tumbled. back, and laid my jockey ſprawl- 
ing behind me. : 3 T0 | 25 | 
This was reported ſo much to my diſadvantage, 
that, not being able to plead my own cauſe, I was 
conſidered as a reſtive untractable creature; and the 
buſineſs of my education was almoſt given up. But 
Tom, who knew better, though his intereſt made 
him ſpeak ill of my talents, obtained permiſſion to 
try me for. two or three weeks more; and, at the 
end of that time, he had made me ſo docile and 
tractable, and ſo nh" maſter of all that I had 
to learn, that he was to equivocate any 
longer, and delivered me over to my young tyrant, 
with the warmeſt recommendations of my powers, 
and many compliments to-his on ſkill. Thus m 
education was completed; and though the reader wil 
ſee L had much reaſon to complain of my tutor's con- 
duct, I was on the whole obliged to him for. his 
care, and am grateful for his inſtructions. I have 
heard that mankind are leſs conſiderate, and that 
the pupil too often forgets to whom he was indebted 
for his acquirements; but, among my ſpecies, the 
lin of ingratitude is yet unknown 5 
| [To be continued 
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That atoms into form ſhould jar, 
By me the boundleſs ſpace was fill'd; 

On me was hung the firſt- made ſtar. 
For me the faint will break his word; 
By the proud atheiſt I'm rever'd: 
At me the coward draws his ſword, - ' 
Aud by the hero I am fear'd; 


Scorn'd 
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. Scorn'd by the meek and humble 
| Yet often by the vain poſſeſs d; 
Heard by the deaf, feen by the blind, 
Api $0 the troubled conſcience reſt. 
Than Wiſdom's ſacred ſelf l'm wiſer, 
And yet by every blockhead known; 
Il ' 'm freely given by the miſer, 
| Kept by the prodigal alone. 
As Vice deforin'd, 'as Virtue fair, 
8 3 lofs, the patriot's gains; 
The poet's purſe, the coαοomb's care; 
Read—and oy have me for your pains. 
— — 


* GOLDER-THROATED BIRD OF PARADISE, 


Tuis 8 lar ſpecies of a very elegant genus is 
nearl a ſige of the Aon vn 28 is 
darfs from all others of its kind, by three 
long feathers ſpri ing from both ſides of the head, 
behind and a Irttle be the „ and terminating 
in black webs, ſomewhat oval. The ſhafts, when 
minutely obſerved, ſeem alſo bearded on one fide. 
At their inſertion they are very cloſe to each other, 
but diverge towards their en in the manner 
of a fan. 

Sonnerat, who deſeribes this bird, ſays, that hav- 

ing never Ren one of them alive, be is at a loſs to 
determine if theſe extraordinary feathers are carried, 
in the act of flying, horizontally or tranſverſely; 
but, as they are ſituated near the auditory nerve, 
he is inckingd to believe they anſwer the ſame pur- 
poſe as the ear-drum in 

The head and the commencement of the throat 
are of a fine black, ſhaded with violet. The fea- 
| thers which cover the throat and the hind part of 
the head are long, narrow, and thick ſet, black « 
D404 N eir 
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their roots, of a reddiſh caſt upwards, and termi- 
nating in golden tips; yet they are arranged in ſuck 
a ma That the . 18 a"... rm 
This colour, however, varies according to the hght 
in which it is viewed, appearing with an admixture 
of green, red, or violet, and not unfrequently with 
all theſe tints at once. | 

The back is a deep black, flight] Page with 
violet; and the tail and wings are of the lame co- 
lour, of a velvet gloſs. The feet and bill of this 
ſpecies are of a clear black, and the irides are 


yellow. 


= G 


* . 
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Frounes in language are ſuggeſted either by the 
imagination, or by the paſſions,  Rhetoricians com- 
monly divide them into two great claſſes—figures of 
words, and figures of thought. The former are 
generally called tropes : they may be defined to be 
words uſed to ſignify ſomething different from their 
original ,acceptation, yet bearing an obvious and 
relative interpretation; If the word be altered, the 
figure is deſtroyed z thus, for inſtance, Light 
ariſeth to the upright in darkneſs.” Here the 
trope conſiſts in “ light and darkneſs, not being 
taken literally, but intended to expreſs comfort an 
advenſity; to which conditions of life they are ſup- 
poſed to bear ſome analogy or reſemblance. 55 
The other claſs, called figures of thought, ſup- 
poſes the figure to confiſt in the ſentiment only, 
It, in the very ſhort view of xyzToRIC, which we mean to 
lay before our young. readers, it ſhould appear that we have con- 
ſuited BLAIx, it is hoped this deference to the opinion of ſuch an 


wie judge will rather enhance the value of what we advance than 
check the attention we ſolicit. 2 


while 


the Qerility of language, but more extenfively from 


language is enriched; and becomes more copious; 
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while the words are uſed in their literal fignih. 
cation, as in exclamations, interrogations, apo- 
ſtrophes, and compariſons ; where, though the words 
be varied, or tranſlated from one language into ano- 
ther, the ſame figure is ſtill ered. This dif. 
tinction, however, is of little importance, as it can- 
not afſiſt practice, nor is it always obvious in itſelf, 

Tropes derive their origin, in ſome degree, from 


the influence of imagination over every kind of 
ſpeech. |. The imagination never contemplates any 
one idea as fingle and alene, but as accompanied 
by other ideas, which may be conſidered as its ac- 
ceſſaries; and theile accefiaries often operate more 
forcibly upon the mind than the neal idea it- 
ſelf, They are, perhaps, in their nature more agrec- 
he more familiar to our conceptions; or intro- 
ductive to a greater variety of important eircum- 
ſtarices, Hence the name of the acceſſory or cor- 
reſpondent idea is 2 though the principal 
= a proper and well-known name of its own. 
Thus, for ner Angut we Tay, the Roman empire 
flouriſhed under ſtus; and Catiline was the 
— of his part 3 which more foreibly convey 
the ideas than the fmple and obvious eyprethons 
could do, 
Let us now examine why tropes or figures contri- 
bute to the beauty and of ſtyle. By them 


words and phraſes are multiphed for expreſſing every 
| ſpecies of ideas; for deferibing even the ſmalleſt dif- 
ferences, and ** moſt delicate ſhades and colours 
of thought, ey alſo give dignity to ſtyle, which 
1s degraded 10 = Partly ie vulgar expreſſions. 


Thus, to ſay the © ſun riſes,” is trite — . 
0 
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but it becomes a magnificent i image when expreſſed 
as Thomſon has done? 


« Bur yorder comes the powerful king of doy 
Rejoicing in the eaſt.” ' 


Figures ſupply us with the enjoyment of two ob- 
jets preſented to our view at the ſame time, and 
that without confuſion, When, for example, in- 
ſtead of * youth,” we ſay * the morning of lifez” 
the fancy is inftantly entertained with all the corre- 
ſponding circumſtances which oecur between theſe 
two Objects. At the ſame inſtant we behold a cer- 
tain period of human life, and a certain ſeaſon of 
the day, fo connected with each other, that the 
imagination, unembarraſſed and K A 2 s 
between them with delight,” 

But figures poſſeſs an additional advantage: they 
W to the object on which ue are em- 
N a pictureſque appearance; they can tranſ- 
orm an abſtract conception, in ſome degree, into 

an object of ſenſe; and they farround it with cir- 
cumſtances, | which enable the mind to lay hold of 
it teadily, and to/contemplate it fully. By a well- 
adapted figure, even conviction is aſſiſted; and a 


and yivacity. As an example, take the follpwit 
paſſage from Young: © When we dip too deep in 
pleaſure, 'we always Kir; Aa ſediment it renders it 
impure and noxious.” 
, rapes being Wandel on the kclatben which one 
dect bears to another, the name of the one can be 
ſubſtituted for that of the other; and by this the vi- 
vacity of the idea is generally intended to be in- 
creaſed, The relation between Wen and its effect, 
ls one of the firſt and moſt obvious. Hence the 


truth 1s impreſſed on the mind with additional force 


year. The effect is alſo often put for the cauſe; as 


try is often uſed to expreſs its inhabitants. To 
pray for the aſſiſtance of God, whom we believe to 


thing contained, are alſo ſources of tropes, and theſe 


an antecedent and its conſequent, it is called a me- 


the ſea.” But it is unneceſſary to inſiſt Nr 


Others moſt diſtinguiſhed: for elegance or uſe ll 
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cauſe is ſometimes ſiguratively put for the eſled. 
Addiſon, deſcribing Italy, ſays, 
*. Bloſſoms, and fruits, and flow'rs, together riſe, 
And the whole year in gay confuſion hes.” | 


Hlere the “Whole year is plainly meant to fig- 


nify the effects or produce; of all the ſeaſons of the 


„ gray hairs, for “ old age, and “ ſhade” for 
“trees, which produce it. The name of a coun- 


nw cm &#X&&«&K« $$ ]< \]{c} 


pray for the aſſiſtange of Heaven is the ſame as to 


reſide there. The relation between a fign and the 
thing ſigniſied, and between the container and the 


are di ſtixiguiſned by the name of metonymy. 
When a trope is founded on the relation between 


talepſis; as when the Romans uſed to ſay „ fuit” or 
<« yixit, to ſignify one that was dead. If the whole 
is put for a part, or a part for the whole; a genus 
For a ſpecies, or a ſpecies for a genus; the fingular 
number for the plural, or the plural for the fingular; 
in general, if any thing leſs, or any thing more, 1s 
ſubſtituted for the preciſe, ohject meant, the figure 1s 
then termed 'a ſyneégdeche. We ſay, for inſtance, 
e a fleet of fo many fail, inſtead of ſhips.” We 
frequently uſe the head for the perſon;” the 
&« pole”? for the “ earth; and the waves” for 


— 
— 


this enumeration, . The, metaphor which is by far 
the moſt fruitfal of tropes ſhall next be confidered. 
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MEMO1R8 


| MEMOIRS OF LOUIS XVII. BORN AT VERSAILLES 


IN 1785, AND DIED IN THE PRISON OF THE 
TEMPLE, IN HIS TENTH YEAR, 


FROM' THE FRENCH. 


\ } E do not ſelect the life of this unfortunate youn 


prince as furniſhing a new example of the cru 


iports of fortune, and of the ſad fruſtration of hope. 


Almoſt every page of hiſtory, from its earlieſt re- 


cords. till now, is marked with the 1nfelicrties of 
perſons of every rank and 


age. 
Convinced of the ineftimable advantages of edu- 
cation, we introduce the fon of Louis XVI. as a 


e prool of our ſentiments in this reſpect. 
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Born in the boſom of power and-of honour, reared _ 


at firſt with the ſedulous care due to his rank, but 
all at once 5 545 of his grandeur, thrown into 
captivity, controlled by vile mercenaries of the moſt 
depraved morals, and left to himſelf, this child, 


naturally endowed with the moſt. excellent diſpo- 


ſition, makes. us feel in the moſt ſenfible manner 
the degradation. and dreadful miſery of a mind de. 
priyed of all cultivation. W 

From the time that young C as his republi- 
7's Ne uſed to call him in deriſion, was capable 
0 


Re and diſtinguiſhing objects, the; ableſt 
ma S in ſuperintending his edu- 


8 N The life of his uncle, written in a manner 
as imple; as pure by the marquis of Pompignan 
was the firſt book {<a which he heard * "idly 
The ſuhjests were adapted to his opening faculties ; 
and he received ſo much pleaſure them, that 


be ſoon learned to, read himſelf. 80 many exam- . 
e 1 | ples 


be took great pains to inſtruct his children in that 


7 
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ples of native and premature virtues inſenſibly led 
the heart of the young prince to a love of 2 — 
tion, and a taſte for honourable diſtinction. Such 
was his noble emulation, that when the picture of 
his young uncle was preſented to him, he kiſſed it 
with ardour, and frequently repeated, How did 
ou manage, my dear uncle, to obtain ſo muck 
— and wif at ſuch an early age?” 
Louis XVI. though he might want that firmneſs 
of character and Fug of capacity. which were 
neceffary to govern at ſuch a period, was far from | 
being Tus gel and eee Which his | 
enemies have pretended. Befides the leſſons which 
| his ſon received from preceptors, this fond father 
amuſed himſelf in exerciſing him ſometimes in lan- 
„ ſometimes in hiſtory. Particularly vefſed 
3 5 in which hs "Tk great deh Sf and 
knowing the ſmalleſt town in bis kingdom by name, 


my, wm 0. OA OL 


ſcience. He conſtructed general and particular 
maps for this purpoſe; he coloured them with 
much taſte and exactitude, and rendered them ſo 
clear and diſtinct, that the young prince learned in 


—QI Se © 


© 


a few months as much as it was poffible to know at Wt 
his tender age of fuch a dry ſubſect. h 

In order to verify the progrels of his pupil, the Wn 
king led him one mo a great way from the WW 
caſtle of Rambouillet. en they were in a wide ed 


plain, his father thus addreſſed him: © My dear, 1 
think you know already*enough of the globe to con- 
duct you wherever you with"to go; but one cannot 
tell what may happen, I have often loſt myſelf 
from want of conſideration: it may be your caſe, 
Either in the chaſe, or on other occafions; and it 
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is diſgraceful for a maſter to be bewildered. in the 
midſt of his domains. You. are acquainted with 
the four cardinal points. Let us fee how you will 
acquit yourſelf. Here is. my compaſs: you know 
the direction of the caftlez purſue the road you 
think moſt proper; as for myſelf, I will go another, 
and give you the meeting at Rambouillet.“ 

This was the firſt time that the prince was left 
without a guide, at leaſt he imagined ſo; but for 
ſear of accidents; ſome attendants, diſguiſed as pea- 
ants, were ordered to follow him at a diſtance, and 
watch his motions. | | 

The firſt attempt of the little geographer was not. 
rery eaſy, for the ſun was enveloped in thick clouds. 
Often did he ſtray from the right. road, but be al- 
ways regained it, in ſome 
his compaſs. At laſt, after wandering about for 
four or five hours, he found himſelf in the direction 
ef the caſtle, about a quarter of a mile on his left. 
He croſſed the vineyards and hedges, and in a pro- 
fuſe perſpiration arrived at the ſpot agreed on, with- 
out aſking his way of any one. | 

The hour of dinner was paſt; and the king began 
to be in ſome concern about his fon. He perceived 
him at a diſtance by a ſpy-glaſs, and running to: 
he weet him, ſaid with a ſmile, © Faith, my faend, 
| thought you was loſt.” —** Papa, replied the 
child, with as much eaſe as wit, „it was not be- 
aule my heart did not incline as ſteadily towards 
you as my eompaſls to the "> „e 
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* 


if eardening, To encourage him to ſtudy, always 
iklome to infancy, he was preſented with a fine ſpade, 
1 | 
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urez. by the help of 
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The young prince, as — his father, was fond 


a rake, Ay 
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a rake, watering- pots, and other implements of hor. 
ticulture. Delighted with preſents ſo ſuitable to his 
wiſhes, he made a greater progreſs in reading and 

th, than he had formerly done 


A courtier ſeeing him one day digging in his 
little 1 while drops of ſweat ran down his 
face, faid, „ Maſter, you are very good, don't you 
ſuppoſe, to toil ſo? A gardener would do this labour 


for you at a ſtroke.” “ That may be,“ replied the 


child; „ but the flowers which I rear myſelf are 
more acceptable to mamma, than if they were rearcd 
by another.“ | 7 | 

In ſhort, after having cultivated and produced his 
flowers, he did not negle& to gather them during 


| the fine vernal mornings, and to form them into 


noſegays, which he laid on his mamma's toilette 
before the was up. Charmed with his obliging diſ- 
poſition, the queen faid to him one day, Why 


do you trouble yourſelf, my dear, fo much about 


the noſegays?”—** Ah, mamma,” rephed the child, 


_ * have not you troubles enough beſides? Antoi- 


nette, who had mach ſenſibility, was fo affected by 
the pertinence of this reply, that ſhe preſſed her ſon 
to her breaſt. © oe 


By an inexplicable rocedure, when the ſons of 


inces commit any fault, they are only puniſhed 
proxy. The dauphin had been walking a long 
time, and it was now the hour of ſtudy. Hs 
overnor ordered him to go in; but inſtead of obey- 
ing him, hg inquired the hour of a page, and get- 
ting hold of his watch, threw it inftantly into 2 
pond of water, laughing at his prank, and at the 


confuſion of the poor page, and with childiſh humout 


_ exclaun 
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erelaiming, „ O! I aſſure you, my dear Darming- 
court, your watch is drinking very faſt, and will 


ſoon have enough. | 


On his return to the palace, the weak Mentor, 
inſtead of — his pupil, ridiculouſly put a 
little dog named Moufflet, which had belonged to 
his deceaſed brother, in penance on his account. 
Moufflet eould not comprehend for what he received 
ill treatment; he growled and ſeratched —_ the 
door. with great fury, It was then propoſed to whip 
the poor dog. For what?“ ſaid the young prince, 
in the rectitude of his heart: “it was not Moufflet 
that did wrong, and it is not he who ought to be 
puniſhed .. V 
This ſaid, he Moufflet might be ſet at 
liberty, which was inſtantly done; and taking the 
place of the dog, remained two full hours of his own 
accord, Wiſhing afterwards to repair the injury he 
hatl done in throwing the watch into the water, he 
gave the page his own, which was very valuable; 

that the attendant, who had recovered the other, 
had two watches inſtead of one. | | 

What might not have been expected from a child + 
inſpired with fach notions of reaſon ant juſtice, and 
that in a rank to which every thing is deemed law- 
ful! But the ſad reverſes that totally overwhelmed 
his 11]-fated family, prevented the expanſion of thoſe 
happy buds, which education was daily cultivating 
_ 7: | : i 
_ Hurled from the height of royalty, and thrown 
into the priſon. of the Temple, Louis XVI. ſaw him- 
lelf deprived of the means of training his ſon and 
his daughter as he fondly wiſhed. In order, how- 
ter, tö beguile the hours of eaptivity, and to pre- 
ms ES BB 3 vent 
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vent them from loſing what they had acquired, he 
inſtructed them as far as his unhappy ſituation would 
permit. He requeſted to be indulged with a choice 
aſſortment of books, and a ſinely- coloured atlas, in 
which he travelled with his beloved children. Some- 
times he made them read ſelect pieces of the beſt 
orators and poets, and ſometimes he exerciſed their 
memory by encouraging them to learn a ſcene of 
Corneille, or a fable of Fontaine. : 


The young prince had a happy memory; and it 


was ſo well improved, that he could repeat by heart 


hundreds of verſes without making miſtake. 


He was often aſked to recite the poem of Philemon 


and Baucis, whoſe commencement diſcloſes a mora- 
lity of which he was truly ſenſible, ! even at ſuch a 
tender gere Bite 
Ni For ni la grandeur ne nous rendent heureux; 

Ces deux divinitẽs n'ꝰaccordent a nos vœux, 

Que des biens peu certains, qu'un plaiſir peu tranquille: 
Des vautours devorans c'eſt l ẽternel aſile. 

Tro be concluded in our next} - - 


— 


——— 
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Ix a ſmall town of Pruſſian. Silefia there is a cha- 
pel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and conſiderably 
enriched with valuable. oblations made by pious 
Roman Catholics, ſome of which were obſerved by 
the ſexton to diſappear, during the reign of Frede- 
ric the Great. The ſuſpicion ell on a ſoldier of the 
garriſon, Who was conſtantly ſeen the firſt to come 
in, and the laſt to go out. One day he was ſtoppel 
Juſt as he was ſetting his foot out of the gate; and 
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being ſearched, two filver hearts that had been ap- 
eel before the Virgin, were found in his pocket, 
The prieſts made a horrid. outery on the enormity 
of his crime, calling him a ſacrilegious man, an 
execrable villain, a hellſh monſter! But he had 
the aſſurance to pretend that he had committed no 
robbery; affirming, that the Virgin, for whom he 
had ever profeſſed a peeuliar devotion, moved by 


ings, This excuſe, however, as may well be ima- 
gined, availed him nothing, and he was condemned 
e. to die as a church- robber. The ſentence being, as 
n WT uſual, carried to the king for his approbation, his 
- Wh majeſty convened: the chiefs. of the Catholic clergy 


a of Berlin, and put this queſtion to them: Whether, 


according to the dogmatical tenets of their religion, 
there was any poſſibility in the ſtory of the ſoldier? 
Upon which they all unanimouſly anſwered, that 
le; che event was indeed uncommon, but not abfo- 
lutely impoſſible: after which declaration, the king, 
with the keeneſt invective, and the moſt diſert- 
minating juſtice, gave the following decifion: © The 
delinquent having conſtantly denied the theft, and 
the divines of his perſuaſion atteſting that the pro- 


12- WF wink proper to ſave his life; but, at the ſame time, 
bly Wi for the future, we make it death for him to receive 


x 
whatever. 
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his poverty, had made him a preſent of the offer- 


digy wrought in his favour was not impoſſible, we 
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Pcb FROM A PUPIL ro HIS FORMER MASTER, 


RIEND of my youth, informer * my mind, 

Whoſe guardian care my heedleſs ſteps reclaim” d, 
Taught them the bow'rs of Literature to find, t 
And ſhow'd where Honour's hallow'd temple flam'd ; Wit 
© let my verſe, though humble; greet thine ear: b. 
heart's pure incenſe to the good is dear! | i 
1 And well — heart, bal warm affection fir d, 

To thee its homage, gratefully, may „ 
By thee with love of virtue's lore . pir'd, Rn 
It pants to follow where thou led'ſt the. way. f 
All that I Know, or glean'd from faint or ſtage, nM 
The taſte to feel their beauties and admire, S 
(| | Flow'd from th) tolle; and may thy honour'd age | fr 
Bae bleſt with peace, nor feel one voi deſire. w 
| WE 2 2 ACADEMICUS, W 
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: W HILST Mrs. Montague was making this bene- 
volent offer of protection, Fanny was proudly ſpread. n 

5 the contents of her purſe on a ſmall white dea 
4 le; and perceiving her mother was/ wattentiv ſt! 
to her employment, exclaimed, - © Look, mother: Wy 
ſee what the lady gave me! Now 7 f 


? muſt never work ſo late again. Ohl bow my gr: 0 
father will be delighted when he comes home, and: 
| ſees this laad of money! 5 


© Gave 2 , my child!“ exclaimed the aſtoniſhed 1: 
| mother, claſping her hands, and looking up th 
1 heaven: “ has Providence in mercy fent relic!” Wh 
At Wat moment the door of the apartment oy b 
y i 2 opened 
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opened, and a venerable old man entered, whoſe- 
whitened locks and trembhng” ſteps at once pro- 
claimed infirmity and age. 1 4 

The exceſs of joy at this unexpected good for- 
tune had too powerful an effect upon the debili- 
tated frame of the unfortunate Mrs. Fleetwood; and 
before ſne could make her father acquainted with 
it, her eyes clofed, and ſhe fell ſenſeleſs from her 
chair, 0 | . 

The ſhrieks of Fanny this alarming occa- 
fon, ſoon attracted the people of the houſe, who 
inſtantly running into the apartment, aſſiſted Mrs. 
Montague in removing the apparently lifeleſs body 
from the floor to the bed. Whilſt Mrs. Montague 
was chafing the temples of the unhappy Mrs. Fleet- 


wood with ſome volatiles ſhe fortunately had in her 


pocket, the agitated child was loudly bewailing the 
imaginary lofs, whilſt the venerable old man re- 
mained a filent ſ tor of the diſtreſſing ſcene, in 


all the agony of ſpeechleſs ſorrow } At length the 


languid eyes uncloſed, and a gentle figh burſting 
from her boſom, convinced the feeling Fanny her 
mother ſtill ſurvived. - | | 

4 Oh! my dear, dear mother,“ ſhe exclaimed, 


throwing herſelf on the bed, and embracing her 


with fondneſs, „you muſt not die, you - mult , not 


leave your own | Fanny to——' Mrs: Mon- 

the concluſion of the ſentence, by 
telling her, ſhe muſt not ſpeak to her mother in her 
— ſtate, and deſiring her to run and fetch a 
tt 


tague checked 


tle wine. The old man drew a ſmall phial from 


bis pocket, -whieh he faid contained a pill of tent 
be had juſt purchaſed at a neighhouring public 


bouſe, and pouring the whole into a ſmall- a 
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he conjured. his daughter to drink it for his ſake, 
and in a few moments ſhe fell into a gentle ſlum. 
ber, when Mrs. Montague left the room with the 
miſtreſs. of the houſe, from whom the learned the 
following little hiſtory. | 
The venerable old man whom ſhe had left up 
ſtairs had been a reſpectable farmer in the north of 
England; and as his family was very numerous, 
his landlord kindly offered to bring up his. eldeſt 
23 and retain r 2 8 at 
the hall. This p was too flattering to be re- 
jected; and as lady Newington always approved 
fir Anthony's plans, ſhe took great. pains with 
Fanny's education; and not only endeavoured to. 
ſtore her mindwith the higheſt notions of religion and 
morality, but had inſtructed her in whatever would 
be likely to make her a uſeful member of ſociety, 
with the intention of enabling her to earn her own 
ſubſiſtence, and to become the ſuoceſſor of the houſe- 
keeper who then lived with them, whoſe age and 
infirmities rendered her unfit for the employment. 
Fanny's conduct during her refidence at the hall 


was calculated to call farth the eſteem of her bene- 


factors, who, unfortunately dying ſoon after ſhe 
came of'age, left her in pole | 

pounds. This ſum, in addition to à very pretty 
perſon, made an alliance with Fanny very deſirable; 
and a young man who had been apprentice to a 


draper declared himſelf her lover, and was favour- 
ably received. Soon after this unfortunate union, 


the 1 couple came to town, when Mr. Fleet- 
wood, inſtead of attending to his buſineſs, madly 


2 in every. ſcene of difſipation, and ſoon in- 
V 


On 


= 


. 


eſſion of fifteen hundred 


ved himſclf in diſtreſs. To ſave nen 
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fom the horrors ofa prifon, the venerable old man 
became ſurety for his debts; and the ungenerous 
Fleetwood, thus reſcued from deſtruction, plunged 
fill deeper into vice, until his fame and fortune 
were entirely loſt, and to avoid the puniſhment of 
his crimes, at length he was compelled to quit the 
country. The farmer's property was every farthi 
ſized, and being reduced from competence to tot 
want, he muſt have periſhed, but for the exertions 
of his amiable daughter, Who, from a natural taſte 
in millinery, was enabled to earn a tolerable ſub- 
ifence; amd until fle was attacked by à dangerous 
Uneſs, had ſupported her father and her child in 
eee ee eee 
Mrs. Montague's intereſt in the unfortunate ſuf 
frer's favour, was greatly heightened by this re- 
Sal 0 1 to reward the woman for her 
attentions . ſhe tock leave with a determination of 
wing gain" at night, when ſhe had the gratifica- 
tion of finding Mrs. Fleetwood much recovered, and 
her venerable father fitting by her. Fanny received 
ler with” a mixture of modeſt diffidence and artleſs 
leaſüure; ard reverting to the purſe, the caufe of all 
ver happineſs, requefted Mrs. Montague would gueſs 
ww much money it coamtained. f. 
«'F cannot tell, indeed, my love,” faid Mrs. 4M. 
but whatever may be in it, is your vum; and 
very year, on the return of this day, I ſhall aug- 
ment it NY a ten-pound note, as a reward 
Fuine Innate Honeſty,” Then taking a draft of 
Ilty pounds from her pocket, ſhe affectiönately pre- 
ited" it to the aſtonfſhed Mrs. Fleetwood, at the 
line time requeſting her to take a better lodging, 
Wpromitfing to promote her intereſt in the mifli- 
uh | ner 
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=" $UCCES610N oF ILL, FORTUNE. 
difficulty prevented from throwing herlelf at the fee 


happy group. 


tic, ſhows ſuch a rapid ſucceſſion. of ill fortune, 


2 patience, and its fortunate concluſion will furni 


accident, he was oa; cream left behind. From Elfine 
the French, who layded, him at Mendal, in No 


enemy, he ere e bo an 


N * N 


— — — — — — — — — 
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nery line. The grateful-hearted v woman was wit! 


of her benefactreſs, who, to avoid receiving ſuch ; 
teſtimony, of ſenſibility, took a haſty leaye of thy 


_ Thus may integri ty always be rewarded ; and thi 
rich and great ſeek for the trueſt and moſt perma 
nent wala. va in ene! che neceſſities of thi 
Yip ee N 
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Ax ect (les of Re runs as throug | 


every ſcene. of the lives of ſome. men: others ha 


periodical returns of ſunſhine and of ſhade. T 
following anecdote, which we believe to be authen 


is not often known. It teaches an uſeful leſſon 


an antidote to deſpair, . In Noyember laſt, a r. 
Kahle tradeſman and ſhip-owner of Sunderlan 
atled from Hull, in one of a own. ſhips, for Me 

"er where the ſhip was burnt. He then too 


3 for Leith, in a veſſel Which Was caſt aw: h 
Memel bar. He, en another | paſſage in WF" 

rd veſſel, heb, to his great diſappointment 

| Ae without He embarked in a fourth veg.! 


id, and arrived at "Elfineur, where, owing to ſon 


he ſailed i in the. fi "which was captured | 


Wax. Fearful of again S0 ints the hands of t 


eee ee, _ ats 
— — — ———————_——— ——————— 
rouſly gave kim a paſſage in the Nautilus, whith 
was wrecked in Fiſey bay in January. Thus, in 
about three months, he tan through as many ad- 
ventures, and experienced as many : 

as are ſometimes ftrewed over a whole life. 


ESSAY ON PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
; | [Continued from page 236] ; TTY 


tice, parents will themſelves be the beſt judges, I 
ſhall therefore content myſelf with ſtating a broad 
outline, which may tend to illuſtrate the foregomg 
reflections. - 2 en N 
1. The alphabet, by counters, marked with let- 
ters, which may form an amuſement, by inſtructin 
him in the various combinations. Make him fell 
lis name, his county, his playfellows“ names, and 
other things of the like nature, the days of the 
week, the months; flowers, animals, and vegetables, 
and all ideas that are familiar to him: thoſe which 
we not, as Jupiter, Carthage; Philoſophy, make a 
toil of a pleaſure, for they are not what will intereſt 
him, Let him then arrange ſhort ſenterices and verſes 
in the ſame manner, which are equally familiar. 
2. Counters may be employed alſo in learning to 
write, ſo that he may compare the two; and this 
vill naturally lead to a deſire to imitate theſe latter 
wich his on hands. - He will thus have ſome idea 
of the "two primary foundations of all accompliſh- 
„ 7 IT 20 o 
3. With regard to drawing, I know of no better 
method than that adopted in this nnſcellany, an 
VOL, 1, cc outline 
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appointments, - 


Is reducing the preceding -obſcrvations"to' prae- ? 
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outline and a finiſhed piece: he may eafily be 
brought on to a bolder effort, that of drawing out- 
live, and ſhading or colouringg. 
4. Numbers are an abſtrack idea, and ſhould not 
be taught in the preſent manner. We cannot form 
a clear idea of one, two, three, &c. without think- 
ing on ſome material objects, one, two, three 
oranges, May not a child then, at a very early 
period, be taught to lay a dozen counters, for in- 
ſtance, in two rows, on the table, to take aw 
ſix, to add five, and thus to have the cleareſt idea 
of the proofs of the rules of arithmetic? Every 
thing that reduces his leſſon to his comprehenfion 
is wleful ; all that perplexes is injuriaus. 
5. TI think the grand outline of aſtronomy, which 
is all that he has occaſion for at firſt, as alſo of 
botany, and natural hiſtory, may be ſufficiently 
iuſtrated in the courſe of his walks, when he may 
have the ſeed-veſlels of plants opened to him, and 
the defence of the flower oyer. them explained to 
him. The properties of different familiar animals 
will be eaſily communicated; and the revolution of 
the earth, and its phenical figure, with the decep- 
tion that cauſes the vulgar idea, may be demon- 
{trated in the ſual way, by the rapid movement of a 
coach, The revolution of the moon may be ſhown 
oy two balls held round a candle to. repreſent the 
un. na 6-248 35th 
6. The grand outline of geography may be conveyed 
by a & - — which is a a n ſenſible object to 
engage his attention, If he has friends in various 
parts, the finger ſhould be pointed to theſe; this 
will not fail to intereſt, him, and to impreſs theſe 
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7. Religion is a fubje& which I have delicacy in 
touching. Some have been of opinion that no idea 
of this nature ſhould be inculcated till his on intel- 
ect leads him to the diſcovery of a Supreme Being. 
Dr. Beattie tells the following anecdote: © I fowed 
ſome peas m the bottom of my garden in the form 
of my ſon's name; I took care he ſhould be led to 
them as they began to ſpring :: when he ran to me 
to ſhow me the circumftance he thought ſo won- 
derful, T fmiled, and told him it was chance. He 
never could believe that chance could work ſo regu- 
arly. I now found he had an idea of a cauſe ; 
| pointed him oy. 51 A of the univerſe, and 
Illuſtrated the goodneſs an er of a t Firſt 
Cauſe,” Vet I confeſs 1 & iſt e of the 
necenmy of waiting ſo long. The tooner religious 
ſentiments are impreſſed, the better; elſe a boy may 
perhaps acquire the habit of queſtioning or reject- 
mg every myſtery that he cannot reduce to the ſtand- 
ard of his finite comprehenſion. A few ideas are 
afily inſtilled, and eafily underſtood : that there 
s a great and awful Being, who made him and 
every thing he ſees; that this Being loves what he 
made, but is diſpleaſed with faults, with lying, 
ſtealing, being undutiful © to parents, but, on ſin- 
ere N will forgive them; that that Power 
never ſleeps, but watches over the good at all times, 
ind penetrates into their thoughts, and ſees what is 
poing on in the minds of all men; that he will take 
the good to his own care, and reward them after- 
wards, while he will be diſpleaſed at length with 
tntinned wickedneſs b cs reconciliation ; that 
mce mankind by their made him angry, and 
lat it was necefſary for himſelf, in the perſon 4 
Ce 2 8 


„ 
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his Son, to come upon the earth, and out of his 
great 1 to ſuffer for, and bring them back 
rom death and fin; that this Power which came 
ed is interceding with that which was offended, 
jo pardon to all who have been wicked, and are 
and reſolved to be ſo no more; that they will 
Fu chen Holy Spirit to help the good to perform 
| we duty; and that the will watch over, and be be 
pleaſed With thoſe who. ſtudy. to pleaſe them, and 
who pray fot their afliſtance. Theſe are ſimple and 
_uſeful ſentiments, which cannot be early im- 
preſſed on the mind, and de operate on 
mo VE L. 9 F 


mb he begins 
N. — i Bs haſig uld haye, before him a WW; 
ty fy of 2 b oc D end con- 


| ttantiy aye — e he may have diſtinct ideas 
of time; that he may ſee the events which were 
going, on in anather part of the world, whale thoſe 


is reading of were taking place in another; that 
he may trace the cotemporary periods of ſacred and 


profane hiſtory; and if it contain à column of cha- 
dad berpes, 208 great. men, it will be an ad. 
vantage. 

He alſo ought to have. a ſet of maps, thoſe of his 
own country, and of Europe, diſſected; one into 
counties, the other into ſtates; in which he ſhould 

out every place he reads of. The Claſſical Dic- 
/ tionary of Lempriere ſhould alſo be at hand, that 
be may in like manner read a deſcription of perſons 
ue, W that he meets with. The n 0 


** 
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Adam ſhould likewiſe be conſulted for the corre- 
ſponding names of modern places to thoſe of an- 
dient times, © This” might be affiſted by looking ſor 
me place, firſt in Cellarius's maps, and then in a 
modern atlas. Adam's Antiquities ſhould not be 
eee 47 | 13 

With this preparation, he ſhould read in like 
manner the ancient ſacred' hiſtory,” as it is epito- 
mized "at the end of our large bibles. Rollin, 
Anacharſis, and Goldſmith's Greece and Rome, 
ould then follow: He will ro up geography, 
biography, and antiquities, as he goes along. 

Then is the time for the ſtudy of the claſſics, 
which may be taught in any order according to 
their eaſineſs, as they will be a delightful revival of 
his memory. A few lines, gradually increaſed, of 
the claſſies, Greek, Latin, and Enghſh, may be 
daily learnt by heart. Theſe ſhould be confined to 
ſuch as are generally referred to as quotations ; for 
better not learn at all than learn traſh. Though - 
de may not at preſent underſtand perhaps either 
their meaning or their uſe, they will be a rich fore 
fir the ſelaftion of his future judgment. In this 
manner wilt his early education be regulated, in 
proportion to the opening of his two firſt powers, 
memory and imagination. V 
The books Which he may read, and the ſciences 
de may earn, are as various as the objects of theſe 
o powers; but till he has laid a broad baſis of 
malogy for reaſoning, he ſhould be kept from ab- 


uſe and ſpeculative purfuits. 


1. Hiſtory and the claffics, biography, trayels 

and voyages, natural hiſtory, form the firſt claſs. 
2. Mathematics (which might alfo be explained 
| O3 a by 
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by. ſenſible illuſtrations), natural philoſophy, che. 
miſtry, the ſecond. 

3. Rhetoric and criticiſm, books read as models 
for ſtyle, with the general peruſal of works of cle. 
gant literature, the practice of compoſition in poctry 
and proſe, and French and TT ſuch is the 
third diviſſon. 

4. The judgment will now be open ing, the ſtock 
is, now laid in; logic, moral 5 in all it 
branches, politics, metaphyſics, will afterwards 

_ ealy, and pee him for his ſtudies peculiarh 
profeſſional. 

Such is the mode * ue which, in m 
opinion, is indicated by nature. It is eviden 
this chiefly applies to boys; but if vou think 1 
worthy of a; place in your miſcellany, I ſhall pro 

| bably be induced to 2 2 you ſome remarks on fe 
male inſtitution, which, has lately been treated in 
very ee: en, by a certain celebrate 
writer. "7 ' . 8 


N 
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10bis DE BOURBON, COMPTE DE MONTPENSIER 
- MEURT.SUBITEMENT DE DOULEUR, EN FIXAN 
IA rauf DE So EBS. 7 


Uls de Hd comple de Montpeyfier, Eta 
entre en Italie avec armee Frangoiſe, n'eut ricn « 
Plus prefle que d aller a Pouzzoles, petite ville ſitus 

pres de Naples. Le but de ce ſeigneur Etoit d'al 
viſiter le tombeau de ſon re le duc de Bourbo 
mort d' une bleſſure en 1496. 

bPenétre des plus tendres ſentimens de reſped 


de eee * la e de ce qu'il ard 


Ty" * | 
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de plus cher du monde, le jeune Montpenſier or- 
donne une ſervice ee puis il fit decouvrit 
le tombeau, afin d' arroſer de ſes larmes les cendres 


prẽcieuſes de V'ami qu'il avoit tant aim. 


O prodige de tendrefle! ce ſpectacle frappe fi vive- 
ment le jeune prince, qu'il tombe Eyanouzz- et meurt 
auffitot. d'un ſerrement de_caur. Le corps de ce 
bon fils fat mis dans la meme tombe, aupres des 
o ofſements. de ſon pere. Ils furent enſuite apport6s 
JM tous deux en France, et depoſes dans la chapelle de 
| Saint-Eouis. La mort ſoudaine du jeune heros r6- 
pandit la triſteſſe dans toute Varmee: on y louit ſa 
| rare brayoure z on admiroit encore plus la bonté 
nde ſon ecenr; et il eut le glorieux ſurnom de EROS 
| DE LA TENDRBESSE FILIALE, , FAS 
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14 oN DOGS;,—THE STORY: 'OF'' TRUSTY. 

* * - 4 "71 . 1 45 12 g ie + LS 1 WATT) FJ | 
; HE ſhepherd's dog ſeems to be the father of all 


the variety which art has created in the canine ſpe- 
cies; as all appear originally diſpoſed, independent 
of education or habit, to take care of herds. 
AN Animals of chis genus, both in form and diſpo- 
ſition, have undergone the moſt inered ible: changes 
by the pains taken in cultivating the breed. Some 
ta are famous for extreme nene of ſcent; ſome for 
n feetneſs in the chaſe; ſome for ſtarting and point- 
iu ing out the game; ſome for boldneſs and ſtrength; 
alle and all for ſagacity, fidelity, and atfection, in their 
bo domeſtic ſtates e. 
Though known to affociate in foraging for them- 
ed Wi {lves, and for oppoſing their natural enemies, they 
a enidently prefer our ſociety to their own. | Their 
intelligence and docility are unequalled among 
* N es e A brutes; 
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brutes; and their kitdnely. is unlike to that of men; 
their confidence is without ſuſpicion, their attach: 
ment without” intereſt, and their ſenſe of benefits 
received without the jeaſt tinRure of in atitude. 
They follow their maſter through bad for- 
tune with equal readineſs and ſatisfaction. The 
eorrection they receive,” as it weans them from 
their faults, inſtead of provoking reſentment, but 
3 and rivets their affection. Their regards 
are open and unteſerved, and they grudge not to lay 
down their lives in defence of fach as they love. 

They have no wiſh but to be uſeful, and no am- 
bition but to pleaſe. Human eruelty has been ſoft. 
ened by their gentleneſs, and they are 'often ſeen to 
lick the hand iſt lifted up to ſtrike them. 

The beautiful ſenfibility aſcribed to the faithfur 
dog of Ulyſſes, ſhows how deeply and juſtly man- 
kind But been impreſſed with the noble nature of 
theſe dutiful and 3 A from the 
] Nook of the world: 


He knew n lard; he 8 our 8 to meet, 
7 vain he ſtrove to crawl and kiſs his feet; 
_ Yet, all he could, his tail, his ears, his eyes, 
Salute his maſter, and confeſs his joys. | 
O had you ſeen him vig'rous, bold, aud voung, 
Swift as a ſtag, and as a lion ſtrong 
Him no fell favage on the plain withſtood, 
None ſcapꝰd him boſom'd in the gloomy "TY 
His eye how piercing, and his ſcent how true, 
To wind the vapour in the tainted dem. 
This dog, whom fate thus granted to behold 
His lord, when twenty tedious years had roll'd, 
© Takes a laſt look, and, having ſeen bim, dies: 
So clos'd for ever, faithful Ax dvs“ 1 
Then pity touch'd the mighty maſter's cM 
! And down his cheek a'tear unbidden ſtole,” . 
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From the ſtories ſo often repeated of this intereſt- 
ing and uſeful ahimal, it has ſurpriſed me that 
we have no regular hiſtory of the good qualities 
ad amiable traits of character they diſplay in their 
late of aflociation with mankind,. It were, at leaſt 
in my mind, no very difficult matter to exhibit ſuch 
z catalogue of canine virtues, as might nearly eclipſe 
il the humane, and even all the heroic.ones, which 
n0W remain among us. | 1 

The following anecdote was communicated to 
ne by a friend, whom I ſhall name Supple, and 
who; alured me every word in the narrative was 
lterally true. wks 2 | a7 41 | 

Croffing..a; ferry. noted for the barbariſm of its 
krymen, he oÞ{rved hem ſeize à little black dog 
b Uharles's breed, for which no one an- 
Bays: pay the fare, and toſs him into the water. 
pupple inſtantly took it up, careſſed and ee 
t from the brutality of the boatmen, and anſwered 
be demand for its paſſage. The creature grate- 
fully chang to its protector, and a ſtro 1 of 
nutual amity immediately commenced | between 
hem. The paſſengers were ſtruck with the fond. 
gels they ſu y conceived for each other. Fe 


Jl patted and firoked, and made ſo much of the 
oe, that it was quite. tranſported; it friſked and 
brned/ gn its benefaRtor, and would at intervals 
bok up in his face, and bowl with very kindneſs. 
{* I ſhauld-be ſorry, ſaid an old clotheſman on 
ie other fide, of the barge, who had not ſpoke a 
bord till now, „“ to part fo loving a couple.” — 
Will you ſell your dog?“ aſked Supple. + There 
not a better dog of his fize and kind in England, 
Wwered the Jew. Supple | demanded his ue. 
| 8 
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8 aper replied the Jew, “ to Trufty, and 


. the, iſland, was 1 ted in a road he knew not, 
deep night long did poor Truſty run about 


attention of the 2 He was reſtleſs and 


| inſeparable companions than ever. What a pity, 


—_ . 
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will prove on occaſion how well he merits the title. 
The terms of the bargain were inſtantly adjuſted, 

and n brought Truſty along with him; 1 it 

was not long before an opporttmuty occurred, which 

ſatisfied him that the Jew had not deceived him in 

his character. 

Supple, on & tour near the weſtern extremity of 


and, Lo his way, fell into a coal-pit ten fathom 


r pug — 


the 20 of this frightful abyfs,” howling, and de- 
ploring the , misfortune of his maſter. In the 
morning he hied him ftraight back to the publican's 


they nad left we prececng evening, at the diſtance 


of ſome miles from where the accident happened. . 
Here he did every thing but ſpeak, to excite the 


uneaſy, looked- at every one piteoufl threw himſelf l 
on his back, held up his feet in a fp 1 atti- 
tude, refuſed all . and howled and fawn- , 


ed, running to and from the door in ſuch viſible a 
diftreſs, as nobody could overtook. 
-natured woman, Aruck at 


[ a by "hoſtels, a U : 
a the importunity ſhe perceived in | 
ſty's N &; ordered a ſervant to follow him 2 


fe led the way directly to the pit, where his 
ae remained in a: tate of deſpair, more eaſy to Wil; 
conceive than deſeribe. The ſervant returned for Wir 
aſſiſtance ; and Supple, by the fidelity of his dog, 1 
was happily dehvered, dadaehne in a lion more 
dead than alive. 4 t 
From that day Supple and T "TER more 


tles 
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ties thus reciprocal,  fincere, and endearing, ſhould 
not laſt for ever! One morning, as Su = ſtepped 
out of his bed, he found his intimate Truſty dead 
at his feet. I will bury bim,“ ſaid he, as he 
hung over the carcaſe, with a ſigh, in my garden, 
and mark his grave with a ſtone.“ | 
He was as good as his word, graced the funeral 
obſequies of Truſty with a tear, and inſcribed this 
borrowed: couplet on the recording ſtone: Ag 


„Here little FrxusTyY, beſt of dogs, is laid; 
Who fawn'd like man, but nel er like man betray'd.“ 


; ; : 


Att 
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1 11 __ : 


The very intereſting account which appeared in 
a former, number, of the magnificent SPECTRE OF. 
THE BROKEN, and the obſervations that you added 
Bags non-exiſtence of ſupernatural appa- 


tions, 
bbjet, ene 1 
n this, as well as on every other topic concerned 
mth human error, the controverſy generally begins, 
wot by inquiring whether the firſt relators of an, in - 
Feile ſtary might not themſelves, be deceived, 
den though they profeſs to have ſeen the circum- 
lance with their own eyes, but by ſappoſing that, 
Uthe ſtory is falſe, the narrator muſt, of neceſſity, 
be a knavye, a liar, or a fool, Now, Sir, I have 
der been a poſitive unbeliever of the whole hob- N 
Pblin ereed; yet I have frequently had an oppor- 
, e eee cee of Trang 
neee eee Ww 


- 


ve induced me to addreſs you upon the 
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how eaſily a perfon, previouſly believing their ex. 

iſtence, might receive fuch ocular demonſtration a; 
fhould juſtity him in pledging all his veracity upon 
the accouut that he might give of his adventure. 

I take it for granted, that few perſons who ha- 
bitually credit the reality of ſuch appearance, 
would wait the approach of the object of terror, 
much Tefs advance to examine, touch, or ſtrike it. 
Now, I declare to you, that, had T omitted ſuch in- 

1 my memory would by this time poſſe 
a collection of adventures, of Which I ſhould ſay, at 


_ leaſt, that they were extraordinary and unaccount- 


able. About nine o'clock in one of the evenings of 
laſt ſummer, I returned to town along the Wycomb 
road. On a waſte I diſcerned through the twilight 
a formleſs ſomething, that — in an oblique 
line toward the road. Once, I imagined it to be a boy 
creeping on hands and knees; hut preſently I fancied 
that it moved with too great rapidity, and at the ſame 
time evenneſs of motion, to be any animal what. 
ever.” Tt ſeemed to me to be à large black ball, © 
between two and three feet in height, which came 
rolling regularly and ſwiftly on. I continued my 
way, and gained that part of the road that was itcr- 
ſected by the line in which the appearance travelled. 
Aﬀter waiting a few. minutes, I Hund x woman ad- 
- Vancing, whoſe gray cloak was of the ſame tint 
with the graſs,. and had therefore mingled with it 1 
the obſcurity of the night, whoſe head was lot in 
the dark horizon, and the lower part of whoſe blac 
Petticoat, Which was all that the cloak did no 
cover, had appeared to me ſo extraordmary. 

It is curious to obſerve” with what facility m 


imagination "had ſupplied ſomething of the mar 
. . vello 
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vellous to the xing object. The extreme ra- 
pidity of its — ar was entirely falſe; and yet, 
during the time that I miſunderſtood the nature of 
the thing, I abſolutely thought that it moved with 
uncommon ſwiftneſs. The truth is, all our per- 
ceptions, whether animal or mental, are liable to 
deception. I have frequently found that the eye is 
ready to ſee almoſt any thing that the imagination 
ſuggeſts. How many faces and forms may we not 
diſcover in the ſtreaks of marble, in the froſt-work 
on our windows, and in the clouds of heaven, all 
of which-vaniſh as ſoon as we change the thought; 
and if their lines are preſented to another individual 
he diſcovers in them images totally different. 
In the very ſumptuous volume of Britiſh: Birds, 
engraved on wood, is 2 a vignette that repreſents 
a paſſenger terrified. by the forms of branches, 
trunks,” and roots of trees, the profiles of which 
preſent the moſt horrible ſhapes. To the juſtneſs of 
this picture I can bear teſtimony. With all my 
incredulity I have been more than once alarmed by 
mile-ſtones, poſts, and branches ; eſpecially when 
the moon has caſt upon the objects the moſt fan- 
taſtie and uncommon lights. All the ordinary laws 
of optics are then deſtroyed. The retiring- parts 
glare forward, and the projecting are frequently caſt 
into hade, ſo that their uſual appearance is wholly 
altered... When the eyes are thus diſtracted, we 
mult apply-to the other ſenſes for decifion. . Natu- 
raliſts — chan that the underſtanding of animals 
depends upon their power of feeling, and the capa- 
euy of claſping; and aſcertaining the dimenſions of 
objects by means of arms, fingers, and, perhaps, 
mouths; and I believe that the act of touching, 
Vol. I. D D ? even 


nar 
lo 
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even through the medium of a ſtick, will always 
inform us at once of what the eyes could not com. 
prehend. I remember that one evening, in a part 
.of the road between Hampſtead and Hendon, I was 
much ſtartled by what, in the ſpace of a minute, 
_ aſſumed ſeveral forms to my imagination. I fancied 
it a pig, a calf, a man in ambuſh under a bank, 
At length, probability was rejected; I thought it 
ſomething like a ſeal. A large round head, with 
two fore paws, and a tail, the exterit and contour of 
Which was undetermined. I put an end to this 
chimera by touching it with my ſtick. Immediately, 
it was nothing but a psf, the top of which, painted 
white, had appeared to me a head, and globular. 
I be origin of ſtories of apparitions is very percep- 
ble. They are generally ſaid to have been ſeen in 
the night, when, as we have ſhown, the eyes are 
ſo hable to deception. To night and darkneſs we 
| have certainly an inſtinctive averſion; 1gnorance, 
taking advantage, has filled them with terror. The 
Creator has intended night for the ſeaſon of relt; 
and, to give conſtant intimation of this, he has made 
_ its preſence diſagreeable. Darkneſs is even painful 
to the eyes. We ſee that the pupil, expoſed to 2 
| ſtrong light, contracts; and this contraction we 
_ know to inful; on the other hand, in darknels 
the pupil 7 and this is alſo painful: thus we 
read that in Egypt there was a darkneſs that might 
be Felt. The Creator, whoſe deſigns are always re- 
-plete with wiſdom, appears to have rendered night 
diſagreeable to us for another reaſon beſides that o 
-inchning us to reſt, as darkneſs does, by oppre 
the eyes. During night the air is unwholeſome. 
Phllolopbers have diſcovered that plants, which u 
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the day-time emit vital air, breathe that which is 
fixed and maleſic in the night. A complex defign 
of the Creator ſeems to account for it. He has 
made uſe of the hours of animal reſt for carrying on 
that part of the vegetable economy, which is un- 
favourable to animal life. | 

I have *r in this paper to ſhow that 
the horrors of night reſult from natural cauſes; 
that the idea of evil prevailing at that period is an 
artificial fabric raiſed upon the inſtinctive averſion ; 
that very common appearances may be miſtaken in 
the night-time, or any other; that neither the un- 
derſtanding nor the honeſty of the narrator is im- 
peached when we doubt the truth of his ſtory; and 
that a thorough inveſtigation will convince us that 
the cauſes of our alarm are more fimple and com- 
mon than we are at firſt led to ſuppoſe. E. 4. 

ODE ro YOUTH. 
BY EDWARD LOVIBOND, 268, 

Yours ah! ſta long delight, 
Cloſe thy inions irbich'd for digt. i 
Youth, dildaining filver hairs, 5 
Autumn's frowns, and winter's 
Dwell'ſt thou but in dimple ſleek, 
In vernal ſmiles and ſummer's cheek ? KI 
On ſpring's ambroſial lap thy hands unfold ; | 
They bloſſom freſh with hope, and all they touch is gold- 
Graver years come ſailing by: AY it eee 
fark! they call me as they fly; + 577 
Wit, they cry, for nobler᷑ t 0 
paeiman, quit thy boyiſh dream: — 
bs n D 2 Tune 
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| _ Or, where the unſunn'd treaſures ſleep, - 


| Years away} too dear I prize 


Come, ye 


Never to the 4 's-hute 


| 3 thyſelf divinely 


Tune to crowds thy pliant voice, | | 


Or flatter thrones, the nobler choice! 
Deſerting virtue, yet aſſume her ſtate; 


Thy ſmiles, that dwell with N ah! gk Gem now to 


hate 
Or in victory's purple plain 
Triumph thou * ills of flain! 


While the virgin rends her hair, 
Childleſs ſires demand their heir, 
Timid orphans kneel and weep: 


Sit brooding o'er thy cave in grim repoſe, 
There mock, at human joys, there mock at human woes, 


Fancy's . ber vales, her ſkies; 
Sou ales that Ly 4 the flowers, 
m 'S EX 8 powers; 128 0 
Come, 75 ſtreams embower'd in ds 
Celeſtial forms, the fair, the good! 
With moral charms aſſociate vernal joys 
Pure nature's pleaſures theſe—the reſt are © faſhion's s toys. 


Come, while years rene in bk 8 
Youth, with me, and rapture reign! 


Sculpture, painting, meet eyes”. 
Glowing ſtill with young ſurpriſe! 


"ow We 


This eaf be this voice be mak ; , 
Come, beauty, cauſe of anguiſh, heal its ſmart, | 
Now temperate meaſures beat, vnalter' d elſe 27 heart 


Still, my ſoul, for ever A 


ng'd for heaven, 7 racing earth, 
Lind to all of mortal birth, 

Brute or man, in ſocial chain, | 
Still link'd to all, who ſuffer pan. | 
Purſue th' eternal law! one power above. 

al pervades the W_ _ power divine is lore 


GAME 
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GAME OF TEN. 


UENRY AND GEORGE. 


Geo, "Pax of ſome great man we have read of, 
and I will tell you who he is, in ten queſtions, 
Hen. J have thought. 
Ces. Did he live before our Saviour? 
Hen. Ves. | | 
Ges. Was he a Greeian? | | (! 
r 75 e 
Geo. A Roman? * T9 b n 
Hen. Ves. | | 1 
Geo. Was he a warrior, a fateſinan „or a literary 
character? 
Hen, I ſhall call hin a ſtateſman. 
Ces. Did he live before Carthage was aeluoyed Þ * 
Hen. I don't recollect.— will whiſper our tutor. 
—Oh—T remember now—It was after that event. 
Geo. Did he ſtudy to correct morals, particularly? 
Hen. Not particularly.— —You are thinking of 
Cato the eenfor 7 
Geo, Jon it. But don't you change? 
Hen. Do you doubt my ee $679 | 
Geo, Was he . N a 
Hen. Ves. ar et 
Geo,” He ſpoke akin Outline C a ke not 515 
Hen. I ſee'you have it: 
Geo, It was Cicero. ; | 
Hen. Right,—But let us go to ſchool now ; when 
ve come out we'll try 9 again, wiute the 0p 
boys are at pay.” in 
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PREJUDICE. 
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Human nature, the ſame now as of old, ſuf. 
fers no alteration in its adherence to particular frail 
ties, paſſions, and prejudices, handed down progreſ- 
fively from e eee to generation. Among the 
variety of theſe which have poſſeſſed the human 
breaſt, that ardent love of antiquity which has { 
long exiſted, ſeems to hold a diſtinguiſhed place; 
and we may perceive, that a taſte of this kind has 
prevailed in almoſt all ages and nations. Horace 
gives a ſtrong prop of this habit among the Ro- 
mans in one of his ſatires, where N them 
for their ridiculous attachment to the writings of 
antiquity. 1 2 | ; | 
Jo This prejudice leads men to look with contempt 
upon modern productions, however excellent; which 
would ſtifle the aſpirings of genius, were not its 
ſpirit unconquerable. e | 
In bodily ſtrength, in ſimplicity of manners, in 
mental endowments, we think that the ancients 
were more excellent than ourſelves. ' We praiſe the 
conſtitutional energy of gur anceſtors, and they 
praiſed that of theirs. What period ſhall we fi 
upon for that from which we have gradually dwin- 
d We fuppoſe that the Greeks, in tbe days of 
Homer, were men of more athletic form and vigor. 
" ous muſcle than are the modern race; yet we find 
Homer complaining of the degeneracy of thoſe 
times, We dwell with — op upon the ſimple and 


' virtuous manners of our ffetathers ; they too my 
x | ac 


r 5. Op." TE IRONY. 
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= with the "SES partly ox on ——.. times. 


The days of Elizabeth of England 3 
us with reverence; yet even then we find a writer 


(Holl ed) reprobating the luxury and degenerate 
— ane preſent, e the paſt. 2 
it would not be altogether eee to ſpeculate, 
how good and great men muſt formerly have been, 
if it be true that the race has fallen off ſo much, and 
fill continues falling: thus, Le Sage make Gil Blas 
calculate how large peaches muſt have been, in 
times of old, if, according to the affertion of an old 
man, their ze was leflened every year. 

In 8 == dog and ſculpture, the ancients 
undoubtedly fu This is not to be won- 
dered at, "Ra nce, inſtead of copying models, they 
copied nature, which is always new. The ſame 
field; however, is open for our cultivation, and even 
in thoſe paths where they have been our precurſors, 
many 2 ſtill remain to be made. 

Upon the whole, we may ſafely conclude with” 
Quintilian, „that the preſent times are not ſo de- 
baſed, nor ſunk ſo low, but that ſome novelty, me 
excellence remains. 70 | W. 


— — 
LAUGHABLE ANECDOTES OF IGNORANCE AND , 
CREDULITY, 4 1 
Taz late empreſs of Ruſſia, the patroneſs of =o 
learning and of arts, having been informed that 


there were many incompetent French tutors in her 


dominions, nothing unuſual in other countries per- 
haps, iſſued an order, that all maſters of the French 


"amguge; and tutors in 8 families, ſhould 2. 
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ſent themſelres 8 a 3 which lhe = 
named for the purpoſe of examination, of 
Among the thouſands of tgnoramuſes that appeared fo 
before this tribunal; there were two who aſtoniſhed | 
the commiſſioners' hy their groſs ſtupidity. One of Wil © 
thoſe able preceptors being examined on the modes | 
of the French verbs, anſwered with much ſang froid, Wl © 
e that, as he left Paris ſiſteen years ago, he could Bl 
ſay nothing about the actual modes, which were Wl 
Wente every day. * 
The other was not on ignorant, but an impoſ- | 
tor. He was a native of Livonia, had never ſeen . 
France; and had been teaching the gibberiſh of his 
native province for two years to the daughter of a 
Ruſſian 1 for the true e wa: * 
g " | 
* — 8 
7 wl 
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CHAP. 111. OF THE TREATMENT: OF CHILDREN PROM th 
INFANCY TO eee IN RESPECT TO EDV- ef 
CATION AND DRESS; & c | th 
of 
9. 1. How early ought edocation to. com- 
mence? pu 
A. From the very ant of reaſon; but iv ought | 
| then to be made a pleaſure and not a taſk ;- for the eu 
\\ flirſt care ſhould be * to d or confirm the n 
_ health and conſtitution. be 
15 2 2. What kind of education; is moſt p mm 


roper? 
A. That which moſt tends to eſtabliſh principle 
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of virtue, and to connect happineſs with the _ 
formance of duty. j 

3. But are not there many neceſſary nods. 
cations to be attended to in education? 

A. Noſt affuredly. Moral and religious _ l 
cples equally concern all; but education, as far as 
what is called learning 1s concerned, is to be deter- 
mined by fituation and capacity, and adapted W 

circumſtances. * © 
VT 4: What are the firſt things requiſite. to be 
learned? - 
4. To know one's ſelf, his nature, and his duties; 
to honour parents, and to fear God. 
S. Ougat children to-be ſent. to ſchool when 
rery young? | 
. This muſt A end on the time and attention 
which their parents can either / afford, or are diſ- 
led to allow them. If ey would take the trou- 
le, when it is in their power, to inſtil the firſt 
iples of learning into their children, they would 
e amply recompenſed for it by its effects; for when 
they part with their offspr — the attachments 
of nature are ſtrengthened 14 mutual endearments, 
they are in danger of loſing the fweeteſt conſolations 
of filial love. £ 
& 6. At what age then is it moſt adviſable to 
put children under regular maſters? - arenen 
4. This cannot be ſettled in all caſes. They 
ought, however, by the eighth or ninth year at 
fartheſt to be put under tuition; that the mind may 
be more eaſily moulded to diſcipline and inſtruction, 
and that the beſt period. of Ay may not me 
way unimproved. 
Q 7. Is it A for parents to ſee their = 
Na . 
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dren often Aden they are. under the * of 
maſters? 

A. Much will depend on their own Prudence in 
this reſpect. If they recall their children from ſchog} 
at uncertain periods; and mdulge them in all thoſe 
follies and ill habits which their preceptor has had 
the trouble of breaking; if they talk lightly of av. 
thority and diſcipline, and thereby leſſen the neceſ- 
ſary influence which the i aught to have 
over the inſtructed ; they do their children an irre- 
parable injury: but if, on the contrary, they with 

to ſee them at ſhort intervals, merely to keep up 
— augment that ape which ought; to ſubſilt 

between them; if the rate to their utmoſt 

in n. impre Ts of duty, and in fixing a 
love of ſtudy and application, there can be no dan- 


HAIG NET —_ 


- "4 8. e laren to aſſociate 


* Without doubt, if us are under due regu- 
ons. 

. 9. What particular purpoſe are anſwered by 
ſuch aſſociations? 

4. Children learn to: know, to underſtand, and- 
to love each other; and ſo lay a foundation for una- 
nimity, mutual fondneſs, arid future n from 
mutual ſupport. 


2 10. Qught children at ſchool to, have much 
time for relaxation? 

A4. They cannot, without danger to health, of 
more importance than learning itlelf, be debarred 
from exerciſe. and freſh air; and in well-conſtitutcd 
N the WP time re in ſchool no 
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be while they are ſaying their leſſons, and- perioem- 
ing other branches * their duty. 
9. 11. Should not ſome perſon of authority ſu- 
perintend the amuſements of young people? | 
J. This is ſometimes more requiſite than when 
they are in ſchool. They ought to be reſtrained 


from alt rude and unbecoming play; from quarrel. 


ling and bad language; and, in fine, from every 
thing that can WOE the body, or taint the purity 
of the mind. 

9. 12. Ought female children to receive the ſame 


education as boys, and to have the ſame ſcope for 
play?” 


4. In their/earlier years there ought to be no 


difference; but there are ſhades of diſtinction, and 
regards to propriety, which judicious and prudent 
maſters 'and governefles alone can adjuſt and apply. 
* 13. What are the conſequences of preventing 
chi 


ren from in free exerciſe before the ninth 
year? 


4. Their growth is impeded, and they remain 


weak — fickly-for the remainder of their days. 
Fe What effect will hard labour have upon 

children before they have acquired proper ſtrength? 
4. They wilt grow tiff, and perhaps deformed, 

and have all the infirmities 'of age before their time. 
9. 15, What is to be e the 

dreſs of young people at. ſchool? 

4: It ought to be light and eafy; their lden 


ought frequently to be changed; all the motions of 
the body ſhould be unreſtrained by ligatures of any 


kind, and the head ought to be kept cool, fre- 
quently combed,' and — to the ſun and air. 


2. 16. 
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216. Is there any t farther.to be reſeri 
. the dreſs of — | 3 

. That it be comfortable, not ine; and that it 

ought to differ in faſhion em what is worn by thoſe 

| in advanced life,  - 

1 17. What reaſon. is there Gar! waking theſe 

| 3 between the dreſs of children and grown. 
up perſons? 

J. To habituate the former to ſimplicity and 
innocent freedom, to impreſs on their minds a ſenſe 
of their weak, defencelell s condition, in order there. 
by to check che ebullitions of pride, and the aping 
A * rſons who have reached maturity, which is 
as dangerous to their health and metals, as unbe- 
coming and diſagreeable; - - 

2. 18. When children of either ſex appear clean 

and neat, without finery or rags, wok opinion may 
be formed of their parents? 

A. That they are ſenſible, - altentine, and afſſce- 
tionate; and that they wiſh to bring up their boys 
to be valuable men in gte, and A chem girls to be 

virtuous women and good mothers. 

2. 19. Ought children to be guarded with vigi- 

lance from expoſing themſelves to the weather? 

A. By no means. If they are in health, it wil 

ſtrengthen their conſtitutions, and prevent that dan. 
ger Which an accidental expoſure to rain or cold 

Will infallibly occaſionz and if they are weakly, 

they ought ſtill for the ſame reaſon to undergo in 

limited degree change of the atmoſphere, from 
which 1 1 * im apoſiible bury n de waiformly 10 


2 20. At what period ſhauld the jnſiruBion | 


HE 
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launched on the world? + £1 * | 7 
cies; but, in general, it may 1 youth 
may ſafely be committed to their own direction in 
ſome meaſure, when they have laid in a ſufficient 
ſtock of ſound ing; and, above all, when they 
are imbued with moral principles, and have 
learned to make religion the guide of their lives, and 
the object of all their hopes. 


we > 


ONE VTEW” 
. . SCHOOL AND, JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


The EnGLiisn Reants; or, Pieces in Proſe and Poetry, 
ſeleted from the Writers. Defigned to 

young Perſons to read and write with Propriety and 
Effect; to improve their Language and Sentiments; 
and to inculcate ſome of the moſt important Principles 
of Piety and Virtue. With a few preliminary Obſerv- 
ations on the Principles of good Reading. By Lind- 
ley Murray, Author of Engliſh Grammar, &c. York, 
printed; ſold in London. 356 pages, 12mo. Price 
38. Gd. 1799. 3 N * 


Ma. Murray has already 2 Gulderble 


ales,” Which are not only adapted for the, tyro, 
but are well deſerving the attention of all, who 


would write their native language with purity and 


* 
> 


dn In 


E by his „ Engliſh Grammar and Exer- 
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be expected, we are happy or much — 
taſte in ſelection, and a laudable endeavour to im- 
preſs moral and religious ſentiment on the minds of 
youth, through the medium af a elaſa- book. W hat- 
ever is deſtined for ſchodls;: ſſnould, as far as the na- 
ture of the ſubject will permit, be uniformly directed 
to thoſe ends. Learning may excite admiration, 
but virtue and goodneſs alone are entitled to eſteem, 
or can render us permanently. happy.: > 
In ſome very popular works of the ſame kind, 


we have frequently had occafion to lament, that 


ſpecimens of fine writing were more regarded than 
the inculcation of good principles. Thus the real 
Intereſts of the pupil have been neglected; and if 
he has acquired any thing from the peruſal of ſuch 
ſelections, it has been merely the improvement of 
his taſte, and a flight introduction to ſome of our 
Bog wine not our moſt virtuous writers. Mr. 
Murray has not overlooked the one, but he merits 


our r for thinking of the other efſential point: 


ſtill we think a judicious ſelection, from a book of 
the higheſt authority, would be an acquiſition to 
Engliſh ſchools; and we mean to propoſe it to ſuch 
as may have leiſure judgment ſufficient for the 


undertaking. It would not, however, in any re- 


ſpe& ſuperſede the uſe of Mr. M. 's little manual, 


which, for the ſake of the rifing generation, to whom 


our labours are devoted, we with, to meet with a 
general kind reception. 5 
The ExGLIsH RxA DER is divided into two parts. 
The firſt conſiſts of proſe, narrative, didactic, argu- 
mentative, deſcriptive, and pathetic pieces, dia. 
logues, public ſpeeches, and promiſcuous and mixed 
＋ | 2 * pieces 


lotted to poetry, under the heads of narrative, di- 
daftic, deſcriptive, pathetic, promiſcuous and mixed 
pieces, in ſix chapters. Each part commences with 
ſelect ſentences and paragraphs; and to the Whole 
are prefixed ſome obſervations on the principles of a 
0 reading. We ſelect the open paragraph, 
as a ſpecimen of the editor's own ſtyle of compo- 

ſtion, and as enforcing attention to a very uſe- 


fol n | | 
To read with propriety is a pleaſing and important 
attzinment; productive of improvement both to the un- 
derſtanding and the heart. It is eſſential to a complete 
reader, that he minutely perceive the ideas, and enter into 
de feelings, 75 the author whoſe ſentiments he proſeſſes 
o repeat; for bow is it poſſible to repreſent clearly to 6 | 
others, what we have but faint or inaccurate conceptions. | 
of ourſelves? If there were no other benefits refulting | 
from the art of reading well, than the neceſſity it Tays us. 
uader, of -precadely aſcertaining the meaning of what w r 1 
e and the habit thence acquired, of doing this with = | 
 Wh=cility, both when reading ſilently aud alo would f 
i conſtitute a ſufficient compenſation for all the labour we 
o beſtow upon the ſubject. But the pleaſure derived 
h WI ourſelves” aud others, from a clear communication of 
je Nes and feelings, and the ſtrong and durable impreffions 
made thereby on the minds of the reader and the audience, 
1 conſiderations, which give additional importance to 
„ ſidy-of this neceſſary and uſeful art. The perſect 
m inment of it doubtleſs requires great attention and 
dice, joined to, extraordinary natural powers: but as 
vere are. many degrees of exceſlegcy in the art, the ſtu- 
ent whoſe aims fall ſhort of perfection, will find himſelf 
py rewarded for every exertion he may think proper to 
xe, To give rules for the management of the voice in 


% 
r een . 


ang, by which the neceſſary pauſes, emphaſis, and 
„ may de diſcovered and pur in pradtice, is not! poſ- 
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- In the preſent work, tho little originality can 
be expected, we are happy 99 — 
taſte in ſelection, and a laudable endeavour to im- 
preſs moral and religious ſentiment on the minds of 
youth, through the medium af a elaſs- book. What- 
ever is deſtined for ſchodils, ſſiould, as far as the na- 
ture of the ſubject will permit, be uniformly directed 
to thoſe ends. Learning may excite admiration, 
but virtue and goodneſs alone are entitled to eſteem, 
or can render us permanently happy. x. 
In ſome very popular works of the ſame kind, 
we have frequently had occafion to lament, that 
ſpecimens of fine writing were more regarded than 
the. inculcation of good prineiples. Thus the real 
Intereſts of the pupil have been neglected; and if 
he has acquired any thing from the peruſal of ſuch 
ſelections, it has been merely the improvement of 
his taſte, and a flight introduction to ſome of our 
e gy not our moſt virtuous writers. Mr. 
Murray has not overlooked the one, but he merits 
3 for thinking of the other eſſential point: 
ſtill we think a judicious ſelection, from a book of 
the higheſt authority, would be an acquiſition to 
Engliſh ſchools; and we mean to propoſe it to ſuch 
as may have leiſure judgment ſufficient for the 
undertaking. It would not, however, in any re- 
ſpe& ſuperſede the uſe of Mr. M. 's little manual, 
which, for the ſake of the riſing generation, to whom 
ur labours are devoted, we with to meet with a 
general kind reception. 25 
The ExGLisn READER, is divided into two parts. 
The firſt conſiſts of proſe, narrative, didactic, 7 55 
mentative, deſcriptive, and pathetie pieces, dia- 


logues, public ſpeeches, and promiſcuous and mixed 
_ | ** : pieces, 
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pieces, in nine chapters. The ſecond part is al- 
lotted to poetry, under the heads of narrative, di- 


dactio, deſcriptive, pathetic, promiſcuous and mixed 


pieces, in ſix chapters. Each part commences with 


ſelect ſentences and paragraphs; and to the Whole 
ae prefixed ſome obſervations on the principles of 
good reading. We ſelect the 5 paragraph, 


as a ſpecimen of the editor's own ſtyle of compo- 
tion, and as enforcing attention to a very uſe- 
ſul art. « 3 & +. : | Wh 

To read with propriety is a pleaſing and important 
attainment; productive of 1 vement both to the un- 
derſtanding and the heart. It is eſſential to a complete 
reader, that he minutely perceive the ideas, and enter into 
the feelings, of the author whoſe ſentiments he profelles 
to repeat; for how is it poſſible to repreſent clearly to 
others, what we have but faint or inaccurate conceptions 
of ourſelves? If there were no other benefits refulting 
from the art of reading well, than the neceſſity it Tays us. 
uader, of -precafely aſcertaining the meaning of what we 


kcility, both when reading ſilently aud aloud, would 
conſtitute a ſufficient compenſation for all the labour we 
an beſtow upon the ſubject. But the pleaſure derived 
to ourſelves aud others, from a clear communication of 
eas and teetings, and the ſtrong and durable impreſfions 
made thereby on the minds of the reader and the-audjence, 
me conſiderations, which give additional importance ta. 
the ſtudy of this neceſſary and uſeful art. "The perſect 
atainment of it doubtleſs requires great attention and 
practice, joined to extraordinary natural powers: but as 
there are many degrees af ee in the art, the ſtu- 


dent whoſe aims fall ſhort of perfection, will find himſelf 


amply rewarded for every exertion he may think proper to 
make, To give rules for the management of the voice in 
Trading, by which the neceſſary pauſes, emphaſis, and 
ones, may be diſcovered and put in practice, is not = 

Ne dd b - 


xad, and the habit thence acquired, of doing this with 


file. | After all the directions that can be offered on theſe 


we have to make for theſe purpoſes, may be compriſed 
under the following heads: rRorEA Loupxsss or 
Vollen; DISTINCTNESS; . SLOWNESS; PROPRIETY OF 


_ conſideration, certainly ought, to teach us kindne 


IS A 7 


ts, much will remain to be taught by the living in- 
cor: much will be attainable by no other means, than 
the force of example, influencing the imitative powers of 
the learner. Some rules and principles. on thefe heads 
will, however, be found uſeful, to prevent erroneous and 
vicious modes of utterance; to give the young reader ſome 
taſte of the ſubject; and to affiſt him in acquiring a juſt 
and accurate mode of delivery. The obſervations which 


| 
PRONUNCIATION;, EMPHASIS; TONES; , PAUSES; and 
MODE OF READING VERSE,”  '. 
ww 4 , ; | C 
 Henzy;. or, the Foundling: to which are added, the Pre. | 
judiced Parent; or, the Virtuous Daughter. Tales calcu- ar 
- ated to improve the Minds and Morals of Youth. By pe 
- Mrs. Pilkington. 173 pages, 24to. Price 18. 6d. 1799. 8 ”e 
T uꝝ little r- of the Foundling is ſo well con- * 
ceived, ſo happily conducted, an- 5 7 to uch 17 
a pleaſing concluſion, that it will not derogate in ;.. 
the leaſt from the former fame of the author, thought). 
it is of a lighter texture than ſome of her preceding 
compoſitions. ... It will be. read with pleaſure by the fon 
and cannot fail to inſtruct the old. The 00 
F 0 chiefly impreſſes on the mind, is, tha ken 
it is not only humane but 777 to do good to than, 
ſtranger and the helpleſs, fince no one can tell, him 
the reyolution of events, what unexpected retu Co 
may be. made for favours conferred without a prc by þ 


ſpect of recompence; and to what neceſſity he ma 
be reduced of ſoliciting aſſiſtance himſelf.” Th 


and forbearance to our fellow-oreatures, and undu4 
At. 2 12 
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us to extend the helping hand to thoſe who are 
friendleſs or diſtreſſe . 
Henry was not only grateful to his benefactors, 


but even to thoſe who had almoſt involuntarily con- 


tributed to his preſervation in infancy. He forgot 
the pgade treatment of the harſh and N and 
repaid extorted protection with intereſt. Paſſing 
over the reſt of the fable, we ſelect the denouement 
as à ſpecimen of the work. A guilty conſcience 
had long haunted the perſon who expoſed the hero 
of this pleaſing tale, and being reduced to the laſt 
degree of want and miſery, near the ſpot where 
Henry reſided, he thus declares his crime and his 
contrition: ny Y Fant 5103 pier en Dara 


© If there 224 a probability — m tecovery,” ay the - 
apparently dying man, I might wiſh to conceal the per- 
ly pe. , R. 
can 


petration of a erime that makes the approach of deat 
very dreadful; but knowing that to be impoſſible, I: 


only hope, chat, through your afliftance, the object I have 


injured-may be diſcovered. Oh!” continued he, claſping 


his hands, and lifting up his eyes to heaven, „if I live to 


bear that child is in exiſtence, my diſſolution might then 
de more ſup portable“? n © 
Being encouraged to hope for mercy, and be- 
lought-to begin his ſtory, he thus proceeded; _ 
* As my father lived many years butler in the garl of 
Penton's family, T was in forme degree educated with his 
lon, and when he went upon his travels, accompanied 


lim in the capacity of his gentleman. During the time 


ve were at the German court, he became violently at- 
ched to a young lady of faſhion, and the bare idea of 
I baying.a rival in bis affection, made her an objeRt of 
ny averfion. Several letters were written to the | 
treating his permiſſion to make propoſals; but as I too 


are to deſtroy them all, no anſwers were of courſe re- 


ved, and his lordſhip married without his father's 
. E E 3 | 5 know - 
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knowledge. The earl was at firſt enraged againſt his ſon 
for having acted in a matter of ſuch importance without 
his advice; but hearing a high account both of his lady's 
virtues and family, he ſoon became completely recon- 
Ciled, and entreated them to return cmediately to Eng- 
Jand; This very lady was not in a ſituatiun to do ſo; for in 

' a very few months after her marriage, her health, which 


Had always been delicate,' became ſo much impaired, 
that ſhe was to the ſouth of France for her reco- J 


—_ Soon after her arrival there, ſhe; was brought to 
of a lovely boy; but though ber own. health ſeemed 
— benefited by change of climate, the dear child's viſibly 
In conſequenee of this, the young nobleman deter- 
mined to ſend the nurſe and child to his father, 
under the guidance of his valet. Being entruſted 
with a large ſum of money and jewels, intended as 
preſents, the treacherous ſervants formed the deſign 
of appropriating the valuables to their own uſe, and 
of leaving the infant at a gentleman's gate, which 
they a0 put in execution, and immediately 


expatriated. | 
Such are the outlines of the early hiſtory of the 
Foundling. It is needleſs to ſay he was recogniſed 
with tranſport by his parents, and all parties were 
made happy. The ſtory of the“ Prejudiced Parent” 
is merely a ſketch, but it is an intereſting one. We 
| ive a few inaccuracies. of and one in 
the very title, which wer are rather furpriſed to find. 
On the whole, we can ſafely; recommend this little 
volume to our juvenile readers, and promiſe ther 
much entertainment, mixed with moral inſtruction 
from its peruſall. . 
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The Inpran CorTacr: by James 


Henry Bernardin de 
daint - Pierre. Tranſlated by Edward Auguſtus n 

118 pages, 24to. Price 18. 6d. 1799. 

Han St. Pierre never written any thing befides 
this little tale, which forms a detached epiſode to his 
other works, it would have deſerved to eſtabliſh his 
reputation as an author of acute diſcrimination, juſt 
ent, and refined ſenfibility. It is founded on 
the ſubſequent aneedote, which we believe is not to 
de traced in the annals of Engliſh literature. a 

« Several men of ſcience in London undertook, about 
thirty years ago, to ſearch through various parts of the 
world, for every information —— Ting the ſciences, and 
whatever could tend towards enlighten mankind, and 
acreafing their happineſs. . Their expenſes were defrayed 
by various perſons of fortune; by merchants, noblemen, 
biſhops; by the univerſities and royal family of England; 
and by ſeveral of the ſovereigns of northern Europe: To 
each of theſe learned men, who were twenty in number, 
the Royal Society preſented a book. It contained a col- 
— he.” wart the ſolutions of which they were to uſe 

induſtry to obtain. There were 3,500 que- 
ray — tho 3 every traveller had different ſubjects of 
wry; to the particular route that he was to fol- 
low, yet the queries were ſo connected with each other 


that any li ht thrown upon one would neceſſaril extend 
to all the reſt of = i 


The inveſtigation of truth and the detection n 
vere. the principal objects this literary cruſade had 
recommended to their attention; but the narrative is 
confined to the proceedings of one, who is repre- 
lented as deeply . 2 Arabic, and Hin- 
doo; and who, after collecting ninety bales of manu- 
Cripts, wiſely began to reflect, that they would, from 
their 3888 be as likely to obſcure as elu- 


date the „ of ä Hearing e 
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pandits, the faquirs, the fantons, the bramins, and their 
liſciples, were deſi rous of arguing all at once with the 
doctor: but the high - prieſt of Jagernant cauſed them to 
be ſilent, Dy clapping his hands, and ſaying theſe words, 

dſtinftly; 7 OTE) 21 Y 


« © The bramins never diſpute, like the doors of Eu- 
* After this, he roſe, and retired, amid the acclamations 
7 aſſembly, which murmured greatly againſt the 

.* ” "47 1 , 

Chagrined and diſappointed, the Engliſn doctor 
retired from this ſcene of ſolemn dulneſs, and not 
being allowed to lodge within the hallowed preeincts 
of the temple, being overtaken by a violent 
orm, in the deep ſolitude of a filvan valley, he acci- 
dentally diſcovered the hut of a Paria, whoſe caſt is 
feckoned infamous in the Eaſt, and who are hunted 
rom the ſociety of men. Taking ſhelter here, he 
entered into converfation with his” dung but hoſpi- 
table entertainer; and obtained a ſatisfactory ſolution 
of the queſtions which he had in vain put to the 
ach-bramin of Jagernaut. From him he learned, 
and learned truly, that truth ought to be ſought 
with a ſimple rar non it is only to be found in 
nature; that it ſhould be imparted only to good 
men.“ We cannot refrain from givi the argu- 
ments which led to thoſe concluſions, in detail. Th 
are worth volumes of infipid "novels or "childiſh 
ſy. MM eras tha Ale dect, of kee, ing 
, * The doctor, who had his three queſtions that he pro- 
poled to the chief pandit, continually in his mind, was de- 
iphted with the reply of the Paria : Since you think it 
the "uy of every man,“ ſaid he, to ſeek truth, tell me, 
ben, through what medium ſhould it be ſought? For 
pur ſenſes miſlead us, and till more does our reaſon make 
k wander. 9 

| L. bes 


texeſts, as for the moſt part they are? What is the uſe of 


$28 eee e eee ee, 


I believe, :xeplied the Paria, ( that it ſhould be with 
a ſimple heart. The ſenſes. and the judgment may de- 
ceive : but a. ſimple heart, though it may be deceived, 
never itſelf deceives .. Feine 1 
« Your reply is profound,” ſaid the doctor: „ Man 
muſt ſeek truth, not with his judgment, but with his heart. 
All men feel in the ſame manner, but they reaſon different- 
ly: becauſe the principles ot truth are in nature; and 
becauſe the inferences which they would draw from them, 
are, in fact, in their own intereſts,” "PIN 
Lou have expreſſed my idea much better than I could 
have done myſelf, ſaid the Paria; © truth is like the dew 
of heaven; to preſerve ĩt pure, it ſhould be received in a 


pure ciſtern. “ ebe, $64 n 
That is well ſaid, you honeſt man! exclaimed the 
Engliſhman : but the principal diſiculty remains :— 
Where muſt we look for truth? Simpleneſs of heart de- 
e upon ourſelves, but truth upon other men. Where 

all we find truth, if thoſe by whom we are ſurrounded 
are ſeduced by their prejudices, or corrupted by their in- 


a ſimple heart, among men whoſe judgments are falſe, and 
whoſe hearts are corrupt?” | | 
I ſhould ſuſpect truth itſelf,” faid the Paria,“ if I 
received it only through the medium of man; truth ſhould 
be ſought, not in mankind, but in nature. Nature is the 
ſource of every thing which exiſts ; her Ianguage is not 
| ry a wy like that of men and their books. 
Men make books, but Nature makes things. To found 
truth upon a book. would be as if we were to found it 
upon a picture, or upon a ſtatue, which can intereſt only 
one country, and which time alters day by day. Books 
are the work of man; natute is the work of God.“ 
Lou are perfectly right,“ rejoined the door: © Na- 
ture is the ſource. { natural truths ; but where, for in- 
ſtance, is the ſource of hiſtoric truths, if not in books? 
How can we aſcertain, to-day, the truth of a fact which 
happened two thouſand years ago? Were thoſe . 
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re tranſit . es? - they 
of the ſimple hearts ? 
wa have 2 rightly A 2 . only the work 


of man: we mh all -hiſtorical truths, ſince they 
dome to us only thro 


_ erer Ines, ＋ | nag % 
lable to error. | 


Of whatimport tv our: ineſs* ſuid the In 
« is the hiſtory of things Oo tha he hiſtory of that which 
now is, is the hiſtory : that which is paſt, and of that 

which will be.“ nin j 

« Very well,” ſaid the i « but you muſt 
low that moral truths are neceſſary to the happineſs of 
the human race. How ſhall we find theſe in nature? 
Animals, among 7hezrſclves, kill and devour. each other: 
the very elements battle againft elements: ſhould man and 
man do the fame?” 

« Ono!” replied the Patria: but every man will find 
the law of his conduct in his own heart, if his heart is ſim - 
ple. Nature has written there this law: Do not that to 
hers which' you would not wiſh others to do unto you.” | 

It is very true,” anſwered the doctor: © Nature has 
erefted the general intereſts of the world upon the parti- 
cular intereſts of each individual: but how ſhall we dif. - 
cover religious truths, obſcured among the traditions, ang 
ntuals, that divide nations ? | 

In Nature herſelf,” replied the Paria : © if we contem= - 
Pate her with a fim e heart, we ſhall ſee God in his power, 
alis wiſdom, and in his bounty; aud as we are weak, 
enorant, and miſerable, -what more can we need to e 
to worſhip him, to pray to him, and to love him all 
bur lives, without wrangling with one another? e 

* Admirable! ” crieX the Engliſhman. But tell me, 
dow, whether, when we have 5 — àa truth, we ought 
b communicate it to other men. If you publiſh truth, 
jou will be perſecuted by a multitude of people who live 
dy contrary errors; who” will affert that 5 error is the 


duch, and call every doctrine erroneous 3 
5597 their favourite falſchood.” | n þ W 
na | e 


— nthen te emma 


aud that he fo man was not born for himſel 


ſimplicity of manners, and ſequeſtration from the 


eoncerns of men. 


ww 


Pro whe keen blaſt, and tempeſt-boding ſky, 
Around her ſeat my friendly next extends, 
7 


Ne dangers may aſſail th unwary maid; 
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it; not to che wicked, who repel it. Truth is as a fine 
pearl, and the bad man as a crocodile, ho cannot put 


then ruſli upon you his bene factor“ 


formance, but in general is happily executed. Ther 
which we are ſorry to obſerve, as we have a favour 


able opinion of the general good taſte and capacity o 
the tranſlator. a 


And prove my ardent firſt her unf 
KS 's * — 


We ſhould communicate truth,“ faid the Paria, . only 
to men of ſimple hearts: that is, to good men, who ſeek 


the pearl in his ears, becauſe he has none. If you throw 
a pearl to a crocodile, inſtead of adorning himſelf, he will 
try to devour it; he will break his teeth in the attempt, and 


From the tenour of this little work, as well as fre 
his larger publications, it is evident Saint-Pierre i; 
rather too paſſionately a lover of à ftate of nature 


alone, but for his country and N Indeed he 
does not diſguiſe his veneration for Rouſſeau, whc 
was ſtrongly tinctured with the ſame enthuſiaſm fol 


The tranſlation ſeems to have been a haſty per 
are, indeed, a few affectations of new phraſeology 


. -» . 
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To my bright firſt ſee ſhiv'ring Celia fly; 


And now, unfear'd, the threaten'd ſtorm deſcends: 
But ſoon, unleſs my whole afford its aid. 


1 
FE L0G 


_ 


On her fluſh'd cheek too deep a bluſh may glow, | 


. 
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According to the Copernican, or true ſyſtem of the univerſe, "W; 
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| | planet. | Fre a 


The ancients ſymbolically repreſented the Planets by the ſeven / loving Eures: 


| the ſun. 


1 


Am 
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3 I woſt remote from |. 
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10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are much obliged to S. S. for a continuance of his 
favours, and for the intereſt he takes in our ſucceſs, 


F. has our thanks for the paetical ſolution of the Enigma 
{In our laſt on NOTHING. We admit charades and —— 
8 eren to diverſify our articles, and therefore are precluded 
— from giving ſolutions, except in a ſingle word. The ſane 
pen, however, that could write pretty verſes on Norulxc, 
might be pleaſantly employed in producing 80METHING 
that would ſuit. us. 


We acknowledge two handſome letters from Mr. Birch, 

of Caſtle Doniagton ſchool; and Mr. Barrett, of Swindon 
ichgol. As far as our plan permits, we ſhall profit by 

42 $477 en te yes a OR a rar, 

7 The Ronin, by W. of Bolton, ſhows proofs of poetic 
genius, and, if Tent as an original, will certainly have a 
place. | 3 | 


6 


We leave to obſerve to our correſpondents, and 
D that, as our embelliſhments are more 
expenſive, and, we truſt, more elegant than in any ſimilar 
Work, ſo it is our with that our literary articles ſhould be 
of the firſt claſs of merit. We mean to redouble our efforts 
t amuſe and emertain; but we can never forget that we are 
pledged to i and Improve. 8 
„1 f > 
Several correſpondents have ſolved our lait Charade—tt 
is Fing-scaEEB VV. | 
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INSTRUGTIVE' CONVERSATION BETWEEN 4 
| — MOTHER AND DAUGHTER, 


66 Look, Adolptius,” faid Matilda Beaumont 
to her brother; „ ſee what a beautiful white Tatim 
retticoat my aunt Barret has ſent me agaitiſt the hall! 
dare ſay the little princeſs of Wales has not & 
nicer one; — Oh, how Miſs Covet will envy me, when 
he ſees how fine I am | | 

« Ney you indeed!“ replied Adolphus: © & 
great thing to enty you for, tally !—Why, my der 
Matilda, all your fraery comes from nothing but 
the inſide of àn unfortunate Mttle caterpillar, which 
was deprived of its own exiſtenee for the ſake. of 
making you that elegant petticoat, which ſtems te 

make you faniey yourſelf ſo much @n object of Mie 
Covet's as LOW 2 

* "Tis ho fach thing, Sify” retorted Matilda, 
<lowihg with reſentment, at the idea of het bro- 
ther ſuppoſing her capable of being acceffary to the 
death of an inoflenfive iniſect for the ſake of appear- 
ing fne at a daneing-maſtef's ball; “ but that is' 
always the way you are ſerving me; Adolphus, wen- 
ever J appear pleaſed either with any thing mamma. 
buys, or aunt give me.. "8+ 

lt is very unkind of you, Matilda, to make 
ſuch an unjuſt obſervation,” replied Adolphus; 
liking his fiter teriderly by the hand; © but though 
Hove you better than of 
parents, I cannot be quite blind to lille failing: 
and think you dail grow more fond of dreſs and 
inery; and though it can't be called a crime, it 
certainly in time becomes a fault: beſides; my love, 

| Fr. -- __ mas 


Si 


re 


the world, except my  - 


cConvineing a proof of her aunt's affection and 


thing but the naſy infide of an inſect, and that it 
was La 

 finery of your whole ſex; but as Providence has 

ſhame of humanity, that they ſhould be employed 


an inſect, it muſt ſurely leſſen pride and deſiroy 


ceit, as you term it, by your brother's intelligence, 
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there are nearly five years between us, and when! 
differ from you in opinion, it is not for the ſake of 
contradiction, but to impart the little knowledge 
have gained.“ 5 10 
The converſation was here interrupted by the en- 
trance of Mrs. Beaumont, who, perceiving the 
traces of diſſatisfaction on Matilda's countenance, 
ſohcitouſly inquired into the occafion of it, and 
upon receiving no reply to the interrogation, in- 
formed Matilda, that after having experienced ſo 


rr — — Nui S 1 * 1 — 


neroſity, ſhe had expected to have ſeen her * 
dreſſed in ſmiles and good- humour, inſtead of 
being clouded with vexation and diſcontent. 

And fo it was, mamma” replied Matilda, © until 
Adolphus tried to ver me; but he is always finding 
out ſome faults, or elſe contriving to put me out of 


conceit with what appears to give me pleaſure; 
and now he ſays that beautiful ſatin coat is no- 


 ” =O 0 © © . 


s killed on purpoſe to make me look fine.” 
Not merely to make you look fine, Matilda,” 
ſaid Mrs. Beaumont, „but to contribute to the 


bountifully created them for the purpoſe of miniſter- 
ing both to the comforts and conveniencies of 
life, it is neither to the diſgrace of reaſon, nor the 


in the direction they were benevolently deſigned: 
vet when we conſider that our moſt elegant orna- 
ments are abſolutely derived from the entrails of 


arrogance z and inſtead of your being put out of con. 


CRE 35, a Fo AA nr a= 


you 
4 


a, 
** 


* felt e to him for 2 


it; and I know not whether moſt to condetnn 


Mumu or went of information. Your diffi to 
ſtudy, arid fondneſs for play, now become a fource 
of ſerious uneafineſs to me; and were it not for 


the uncealing attention the delicate Rate of your 


father's health requires, my whole time would be 


devoted” to the improvement of your mind; for 


tough I aft convinced that your governeſs pays 8 


equaf attention to you with the reft of her young 


pupils, I am often ſhocked av the cohviction Þree 


ceive 1 gnorance.“ 
«© Indeed, mamma, replied Matilda, 6 will 
endeavotir to take more pains, and never give 


 reaſory to be difpleaſed with me in future, if you- 
will be ſo kind as to tell me how it is Phe ilk 


ean be made from the inffde of a caterpillar; for I 
um ſure the. gardener does not knom how, or he 
would not deſtroy fo: many, but ſave them to make 
clothes for all +4 children..“ 
«© The eaterpillats which the dener Rey"? 
ly deffoys; and thoſe from wich your coat ts 
made, are of a differerit ſpecies: thi 605 was formed 


35 nohriſhment for Birds, and from the N we 


derive both ornamerit and comfort.” 

« But, mamma, continued we” filf. de 
and, a How can the e groe nt this intent 
ſto mach??? 
© Tt dees not 42. in the” ftomach, my e 
Matldss Tephed Mrs. Beautont; © but Provis 
dence has ſo „ the form of thut tile keck, 
\ that BY Foreing the glurkinous contents of 4 fall 


bay eohitahVed'irt its omach, ey the" pores of 
1 e wunder its mouth, refem ling a reed, it. 
F. F. * | loſes. 
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loſes its natural conſiſtency, 
ance. of a. piece of thread, e as this 
Ik is capable of being drawn to..an. aſtoniſhing 
length, the creature, after ing a variety of 
twiſts it round its body, until it reſembles 
8 mere lifeleſs agar 8 thoſe who underſtand 
e t of filk-worms, throw them into 
A EEO. wakes and by that mean are 
enabled to looſen the texture, diſcover the end, 
and begin winding the ſilk upon the reels that are 
prepared for this purpoſe.” 
<6 Ws what mes of the poor little filk- 
worm? ſaid Matilda: “ does it turn into a but- 
terfly? for I recollect, mamma, laſt ſummer, when 
Miss Covet and I were catching them, you told us 
they had once- been caterpillars.” 
No, my. beloved girl,” replied the amiable pa- 
rent; ?“ the warm water which affiſts the power of art, 
isdeftrufrue to the principle of nature; and inſtead 
of affiſting their endeavours to burſt the fetters 
Which confine them, it totally deſtroys the feeds of 
life: but when. we confider the variety. of hands 
that derive. employment from the natural exertions 
42 little Eine are as eaſily reconciled to 
we © its. deſtruction, as we are to the 
a bullock, or a calf.” 
| ET haart: to you aindeed, mamma; and 
if Adolphus had told me all that you have done, | 
Rows 20% he books ſo vexed . 
t do rm me how, it is poſſible a caterpil- 
lar ever to become a butterfly.” 
Wen are old enough, my dear Matilda, 
6 in the ſchool of natural hiſtory, 
* will find your . n excited, 
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of ſcience, the more thoroughly are we convinced 
of the darkneſs which is faſpended over the mental 
faculties, and of the immenſe diſtinction there is 
between the 3 of our Creator, and the in- 
fgnificance of his creatures ! But what we cannot 
perfectly comprehend, we ought mn. reverence to 
admire; and what we find too great for our con- 
tion, not attem ſumptuouſly to explore. 
e Though the boat of — admi- 
rably conſtructed for the purpoſes of enabling it to 
ſupply its wants, its ſtate of exiſtence 1s very tran- 
ent; the limbs laſt but a ſhort period, and the 
creeping worm 18 ſoon metamorphoſed into a beau- 
_ creature, taking its flight through the regions 
ether. oy | . 
* The caterpillar, after having ſatiated its ap- 
petite with the luxuries of the garden, and, dur- 
ng the ſpring, havi ently changed its coat, 
a ks in farther — — forms to 
itſelf a kind of houſe, in which it ends its priſtine 
ſtate, and burſts again into a freſh exiſtence. This 
houſe, or covering, which is called a chryſalis, is 
filled with a kind of fluid reſembling milk, which 
ſuſtains the little priſoner; until it acquires ſufhi- 
cient vigour to force a paſſage through it. The 
head, which was always turned towards the thin- 
neſt part of the thell, firſt appears, the horns 
by degrees, 
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when I was turned into a butterfly! 
«© Vou will, 1 truſt, love, undergo 


and its fudden ch 
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THE ; COROLLA, OR FLOWER. 


EN 


if of many, rotrrrRrAbo oss... 


A monopetalous corolla may / be -an drr, 
a8 in per iauinlos | FUNNEL- SHAPED, as in tobaccs 


EE the moſi n and 
rally the moſt, beautiful and moſt admired part of a 
plant. It may be defined, as: the coloured tender 
4 — 3 the organs of fruc- 

by the name of the 
flower.. 'The 7 rb A is compoſted are pe- 
tals : if it conſiſts; of only oné piece; 110 is called 
NoNORTAOUs, if ef two, DIPETALOUS, ce. ad 


a change, 
more calvblared to impre & your foul * Joy, than 


that which you imagine fe fo delightfuf. This earthly 
frame, — within the grave, may not inaptly 
by compared to the chryſalis ſtate of the cate 


71 


and comfrey; ON BYBL-SHAPED;; as in campanela. 


A wonphetaieus corolla 
„ * In ſome. plants the corolla is, wh Y, wanting ; z the Ramen 
Nen che flower 


122 


r alſo be ABKEGULAT; 


rpillar; 
into ſo beautiful a form, to 


gene- 
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as being ringens, or gaping, exemplified in ſnap- dra- 
em, The upper part is then called the helmet, the 
lower, the beard, and the cavity, the palale. 

A polypetalous corolla of four leaves, is named 
CRUCIATA; of five, ROSACEA; of fix, LILIACEA:: and 
if irregular, as in the pea, it is called PAPILIONACEA. 
The papihonaceous plants contain the vexillum, or 
ſtandard, the ale, or wings, and the carina, or 
keel. | ö 


The orchis and ophrys Kinds are bee formed, ſpi- 


r. / ‚ W W 00 | 
A corolla may likewiſe be cor, p, as in the 
dandelion, hawkſweed, and many others. Botaniſts 
take ſeveral other diſtinctions from the colour and 
manner of the growth of the corolla, but, in this 
place, it is unneceſſary to particularize them. 


corolla has, ſometimes certain glandular organs, 
called NECTARLE, whoſe uſes are not fully aſcer- 
tained, but are generally ſuppoſed to aſſiſt in fructi- 


the bottom of the petals, reſembling a ſcale; in 
bellebore, it ſurrounds the ſtamina, in the form of 
jugs; and in columbine, it appears like ſpurs. 5 
The nectarie all contain honey, and are ꝓlaced 
in different plants in ſuch a manner as may beſt 
guard it from ſpoliation. This honey conſtantly 
partakes of the nature of the plants that ſecrete it. 
The melianthes, or honey-flawer, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, affords conſiderable quantities of this 
delicious Hud. | GEE | . 


It is, however, important to remark, that the . 


# 


fication, In crowsfoet, the nectary may be ſeen at 
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I STAMIN'a, OR MALE ORGANS OF FRUCTIFI- 
11 WA CATION “. | 
The $TAMEN confiſts of a filament, or thread of 
different ſhapes, 8 in an anthera, which 
contains the fecundating duſt, or pollen. This 
burſting, diſcharges the pollen on the top of the 
piſtillum, whence it deſcends into the germen, and 
there performis the office of frudtification. 
By the conſtruction, number, and diſtribution 
. of the ſtamina, the ſyſtem of Linnæus is chieſy 
regulated and defined, In claſſing plants, however, 
the number of perfe7 ſtamina, or thoſe furniſhed 
Wirkt anther#, ate alone to be regarded. In /ag: 
four appear, but only two are complete, 
In ſome plants the ſtamen is extremely irtitable 
on being touched, as in the barberry,. pellitory of the 
well, and moſt compound flowers, 
"The anthers is ſometimes a capſule, which burk- 


4 


- mg, diſcharges the pollen with confderable force, 
as in the dicecia claſs, This has given riſe to the 
ſtories of ſhowers of ſulphur, and fimilar pheno- 
mens. The daughter of Linnæœus obſerved; that 
the garden na/turtium emitted ſparks at night. 
This electric light has likewiſe been noticed in the 
red-lily, the Indian: ink, and ſome others; and ori- 

. ginates from the pollen flying oft. 

The economy of nature is moſt wonderful; and 
the farther we carry our reſcarches, the more {ball 
we find to admire. In order to preſerve the pollen 
from rain and inſets,” we find many plants poll: 
the faculty of clofing their petals, ſome of bending, 


in our next , or the ſucceeding number, will be given an ele. 
gant coloured plate to illuftrate the parts of fructification. 


and 
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. 
and others of finking under water at night, and 
riſing in the morning. An inſtance of the latter 
may be ſeen in waterdilies. Again, moſt of the 
dicecious claſs being trees, the bloſſoms precede the 
leaves, that the pollen may not be intercepted by 
them, but have free liberty to perform its office. 
Though the uſe of the spaDIx of the male palm 
was known by the ancients, the eſſential differenee 
of male and female eſeaped their notice. In wars 
among the eaſtern nations, when each exerts him- 
ſelf to diſtreſs the enemy, the male palms have 
ſometimes been deſtroyed, on purpoſe. to occafion a 
famine,. It is certain that the female will not pro- 
duce fruit without having a male in the vicinity; 
and an inſtance 3 of one at Fern which 
was long barren, but at laſt impregnat a male 
Lconghit ibn Leipſic. Laas who verified every - 
aſſumed fact by experiment,” planted" hemp in two 
pots. When it grew up, he Urew-out all the male 
plants from one pot, and the female proved unpro- 
fic. In the other, both grew together, and arrived 
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The pisufT um generally: conſiſts of three parts, 
ic germen, the flilus, and: the ima. It. ſeeretes a 
(od fluid & Which, entangles the pollen; the finer 
rt of which s.,convaeyed . daun the ſtilus to the 
rrmen. Indeed many flowers bend to let the pol- 
an llt rag Belly on the piſnllum, as may 
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be ſeen in the American-cowſlip,: the fennel.flnter, 
and others. . | 
In the claſs didynamia, the piſtil having re- 
.ceived the influence of the two ſhorter ſtamina, 
mounts up to reach the influence of the two higher, 
Ihe ſtilus is not abſolutely neceſſary; and in pop- 
pies, where the ſtigma is fixed to the germen, we 
find it wanting. Even. the piſtil itſelf is deficient 
in ſome flowers, as in centaurea, or blue bile, 
where the central florets being perfect, anſwer the 
intention of nature. 3 9 5 
4 uo be continued} 
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 ( 1X, / MOUNTED BY rn YOUNG $QUIRE—WHO GETS 
A BROKEN | LEG BY A VERY-FOOLISH FREAK.— 
Dreck DISGRACED—AND /GIVEN: TO A FARMER, 


Ba Tim young fquire was now all impatience tc 
mount mez and ; conſultation bein had, he was 
- allowed this felicity in company with his father 
who gave him many uſeful cautions, not ſo muc 
out of humanity to me, as for fear of danger to hi: 
only ſon. With ſuch a light weight I performec 

to admration;; but, if Iiknew how to go, he dic 
not know: how to ride, and befides was ſo fond o 
 _ .ufing the whip and the ſpur, that every time be 
mounted me was a period of trial and of ſuffering 
However, having acquitted myfelf with ſo much 
-propriety in the preſence of the old ſquire, wht 

Was ſome check on the folly. or inhumanity of th 


yo 
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young one, the latter was at laſt truſted to take me 
out whenever be pleaſed, On this part of my life 
cannot reflect without horror. So. capricious, was 
my young tyrant, that he never got upon my back 
without being guilty of ſome cruelty or extrava- 
cance, My maxim of implicit obedience, how- 
erer, prevented bim from complaining; and my 
dence ſaved him from danger. The grand am- 
(ion was to leap me. over every thing that came in 
bis way; and though this frequently expoſed both 
himſelf and me to. the greateſt riſks, for ſome time 
all was right. | „ | 8 
.. His taker and mother were now. fo fond of me 
(for he was incapable of aſſection to any thing), that 
they daily vifited me in the ſtable; I lived in 1 
ſtyle, and was waited on with ſuch aſſiduity, that I 
began to think ſome of the human race were only 
born to be ſervants to horſes. If I had a hair out 
of place, or the leaſt bit of dirt was left on my 
heels, the groom. was rated with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity; and though he ſometimes murmured in pri- 
vate, not a word eſcaped his lips that 3 of 
pride, or oppoſition to his maſter's will, If one 
perſon, thought I, will exereiſe ſuch. ſuperiority 
over another of the ſame ſpecies, and force him to 
condeſcend to the moſt degrading offices, without 
allowing the voice of complaint to reachfbhis ears. 
a poney ought to know his ſtation, be thankful for 
the Imalleſt mark of / favour, and bear what is put 
upon him with patient reſignation. From man IL 
certainly learned much, and I practiſed What 1 
learned with attention. But capricious folly T found 
it impoſſible to pleaſe. Inſtinct and education.gave 
me every quality ſuitable to my race; and had I 
ooo LOR: df OT been 


it into 


Kran, if ever he got upon my back. 
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been in hands poſſeſſed of reaſon or moral teeling, 

I might have continued in this ſervice to the end of 
fey a wy The fates ordered it otherwiſe, and I am 

mas ul for their ultimate decifion. 

+ I have ſaid that my tyrant" delighted in putting 


me to hazardous leaps, in which 1 acquitted myſelf 


with propnety. At laſt a new freak ſeized him; and 
being in a field where there were ſeveral cows lyi 
on the ground at intervals from each other, he too 
1 head to make me leap over them in ſuc- 
... ceſfion. I got over three or four without danger, 
but coming to one that was alarmed at the unufual 
feat, and in the act of rifing, I was lifted on her 


back, and all three were overſet and thrown differ- 


ent ra ite hr be cow falling on my rider's leg, 
it in two; and, as ſoon as I recovered my- 


fag 1 ran towards the ſtable with all the ſpeed in 


wer. The groom faw me without my rider; 


and the whole family was inſtantly. alarm The 


misfortune which had happened to the young ſquire 
ves ſoon diſcovered; but he palliated his own folly 
CRIES me with reftiveneſs, which had 1 


ſhown, I might 8 ſaved him from a 
broken \ No witneſſes w reſent to vouch 
for my innocence; I was con without m 


my credit was Joſt for ever; and I verily believe t 


ſquire would have ſhot me in his rage, had not a 


good honeſt farmer been preſent, who, begging me 
of: him, was told he might take me and be d-m-d, 
but adviſed to enſure his neck for the benefit of his 
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7 * BY TP” Hy 
r HE figure of-the county of Cambridge has ſome 
reſemblance to that of the human ear. It touches 
in different points on Lincolnſhire, Suffolk, Eſlex, 
Hertfordſhire, the counties of Bedford, en 
don, and Northampton; extending about 44 miles 
in length, and 26 in breadthz and containing an 
area of 670 ſquare miles. It i divided into 17 
hundreds, and 163 pariſhes ; containing one city, 
Ely; Cambridge, a celebrated univerſity; and the | 
market- towns of Royſton, Linton, Wiſbeach, Cax- 
ton, Merſh, Soham, Thorney, and Newmarket. - 
| Cambridgeſhize is divided into two. parts by the 
river Ouſe. The more northerly obtains the appel- 
lation of the iſle of Hy, a marſhy tract, conſtituting 
a ſeparate juriſdiction under the biſhop. In this 
diſtrict there are a few elevated ſpots, on one of 
which the city of Ely ſtands, which ſerve to xelicve 
the dull uniformity. of the ſcene. Tbe low marſhy 
lands are drained and embanked at a vaſt expenſe, 


and haye thus been converted into rich paſtur 


and, arable. The former is. famous for fatteniug 


black cattle for market; the latter for producing 


excellent 'oats..- Ihe old and new Bedford rivers are 
immenſe works, and worthy of the noble family from 


which they originated: they are navigable in a ſtrait 


line acroſs the county, for. more than twenty miles, 
The air, as may naturally be ſup „is ve 

indifferent in this tract; but the ſoil is ſo rich, that 
health and pleaſure are frequently overleoked, or 
ſacrificed to gain. After all, however, the farmer 
is able to loſe his crop, arid ſometimes his cattle, 
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The ſouth-weſtern part of the county preſents a 
more agreeable, aſpect, being a little raiſed in its 
ſurface, and watered by the ſmall river Cam, which, 
running by Cambridge, receives the claſſical name 
of Granta. Large quantities of barley grow in 
theſe parts, Which is principally made into malt, 
and exported to other places. 1 
From Gogmagog hills to Newmarket, in the 
fouth- eaſtern part, the country is bleak and ſterile, 

; and chiefly uſed as ſlicep-walks; yet, on the whole, 
his is the moſt. agrecable part of the county, eſpe- 
erally to ſtrangers. 1 | 
From ſuch à variety of ſoil, the vegetable pro- 
ductions muſt be very different; and indeed we find 
that Cambridgeſhire affords a rich field to the bota- 
niſt, and naturaliſts in general. | 
- CAMBRIDGE, the capital of the county, diſtant 
51 miles from London, is a populous but ill- built 

town. It is divided by the Cam, over which a 
large ſtone bridge is thrown. This is a very an- 
cient place, and was known in the time of the Ro- 
mans by the name of Camboritum. The univer- 
fity, from which it derives its principal diſtinction . 
and opulence, is ſaid to have been founded in 5505 
it contains 12 colleges, and 4 halls, beſides ſome 

;  Tplendid public buildings, To deſcribe this place 
5 alone would require a volume; we muſt therefore 
| ontent ourſelves with faying, that, if this ſeminary 

_ bf learning is inferior to Ocford in opulence and 

" extent, it is indubitably its rival in literary fame. 
It has produced, among others, a MILTON, a Ba- 
CON, and a NxzwTQxN; and perhaps all the univer- 
fities in the world cahnot name three men to be put 


in competition with them. 
Ex is an ancient city ſtanding on arifing 2 
KN f ; ur 
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ne by * The cuhodrel _ onal 
palace are its principal ornaments: the former has 
a remarkable dome and lantern, that ſeems to totter 
with every guſt of winde This city is neither po- 
pulous nor beautiful; but, from the advantages of 
its ſituation, has frequently held out a long time 

ainſt foreign and domeſtic foes, and was the laſt 
King in the kingdom that fubwitted to William 
the Conqueror. 

W1sBEACH is likewiſe ſituated among the fens; 
but, from its navigation and trade, has attained to 
conſiderable opulence, which is diſplayed in the 
buildings and appearance of the. natives. Here 
William the Norman erected a caftle, which, in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, was converted into a 
priſon Tor Romiſh prieſts and Jeſuits. 


horſe-races, on the fine extenſive downs in its vici- 
nity, At the meetings here, as they are called, all 
ranks ſeem to be levelled, and _— other paſſion 
to be abſorbed in the loye of gaming. | 
The town of Newmarket ming onelong fret, 
one ſide of Which ftands in Suffolk. Charles II. 
built a ſeat here; and, at the diſſerent tables in the 


town, are conſtantly, kept a number ot —_— in 


training for the race. 

The other market-towns in this county 5 little 
to recommend or diſtinguiſh them. Among the 
villages, Stutbridge, in N vicinity of Cambrid 
is noticeable for its fair, one of the largeſt in t 
kingdom, and where the fe . wares 

goods are W to ſa 
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A NEGRO: SONG®, 
BY THE DUCHESS' OF DEVONSHIRE,” 
From Mr. Pan's Travels in Africa. 


ma.” 5 
t Tun loud wind roar'd, the rain fell faſt, 
be white man yielded to the blaſt : 
; He fat him down beneath our tree, 
For weary, fad, and faint was he; 
And, ah! no wife, or mother's care, 
For him, the milk or corn prepare. 


* 


1 CHORUS, 

The white man ſhall our pity ſhare; 
Alas! no wife, or mother's care, 
Tor him, the milk or corn prepare. 


. 11. 4 
© 7 "The ſtorm is oer, the tempeſt paſt; { 
Aud Mercy's voice bas huſh'd the blaft. 
Tbe wind is heard in whiſpers low; 
be white man far away muſt go; 


* On the banks of the Niger,” Mr. Park found himſelf in wart 
- ef every thing, without food to eat, or a hoſpitable roof to ſhelter 
Him from the tain. A negro woman. returning from her labours iu 
the field, ſaw him weary and dejected under a tree, in the top of 
Which he intended to fpend the night for fear of the wild beafts. 
She conducted hum to her but, ſupplied him with proviſions, and 
ſpread a mat for him to repoſe on. Then calling the female pur 
of her family, they fat down to ſpinning cotton, in which they 
employed themſelves the greateſt part of the night, and lightencd 
their labours with an extempore- ſong. The air,” ſays Mt. 
Park, “was fweet and plaintive, and the words, literally trauſlate.!, 
Were theſe: © The winds roared, and the rains fell; the poor 
white man, faint and weary, came and fat down under our tree. 
He has no mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind his cor: 

_ Cnonvs: Let us pity the white man, no mother has he, &c. Kc. 
Theſe ſimple and affecting words have been chatmingly verfifed, 
und the ſentiment expanded, by her grace the duchefs of Devon- 
ſhire, and ſet to muſic by Ferrari. They are fo pathetic, that they 
melted us into tears; and if our young readers fecl no emotions d! 
ſympathy, we ſincerely pity mem. : . Put 
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But ever in his heart will bear | 
Remembrance of the negro's care. 


__ cnorVs. | 
Go, white man, go; but with thee bear 
be negro's wiſh, the negro's prayer; 
Remembrance of the negro's care. | 
THE BENGAL TIGER—THE FELIS TIGRIS or 


Tur tiger is the largeſt and moſt beautiful ani- 
mal of the cat kind; but, as if Providence intended 
to ſhow- of how little value the fineſt external form is 
without being accompanied with good quahties, 
it is at the fame time the moſt cruel, rapacious, 
and formidable of all the ſavage tribe. 
The length of a full-grown tiger is com 

about nine feet, and its height nearly five. It is 
of a full yellow, inclining to red, deeper in the 
back, and lighter towards the belly, where it is 
white. The whole body is elegantly marked with 
black ſtripes or bands, running in the direction of 
the ribs, from the back to the belly. Round each 
eye is a White ſpace ſpotted with black. The hair 
is uniformly glofly and ſmooth, and looks like very 
line velvet. | 1 . 
The roar of the tiger is horrible beyond deſcrip- 
tion; and every other tenant of the foreſt ſhrinks 
appalled at the ſound. He ſprings on his prey at 
a diſtance ſearcely credible, and drags the 
animal to his retreat, with as much facility as a 
eat would a mouſe. If fruſtrated, however, in his 
um, he retires abaſhed, and ſeldom makes a ſe- 


— 
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cond effort, © « In was a bh very good au- 
thority,” ſays: Mr. Pennant, thes in the begin- 
ning of this century, ſome ladies and gentlemen 
. a party of pleaſure, under a Made of trees, 
on the banks of a niyer in Bengal, obſerved a tiger 
preparing for its fatal ſpring. One of the ladies, 
with amazing preſence of mind, laid hold of an 
umbrella, and furled it full tn the animal's face, 
which inſtantly retired, and gave the company an 

opportunity of removing . ſuch a terrible _ 


N e 2 


Sorry we are to relate an inſtance of its ring 
being too ſucceſsful. On the 22d of December 
279%, "the only fon of Sir Hector Monro, K. B. 
an company with ſome friends, was ſeized on San- 
gar land, in the Eaſt Indies, and carried off from 
amidſt his companions in a moment of unſuſpect- 
ing relaxation from the paſtime of ſhooting deen 
The party, indeed, were fortunate enough to oblige 
the moniter to relinquiſh his hold; but the unhappy 
youth was ſo torn and mangled. by its teeth and 
claws, that he ſurviyed the cataſtrophe only twenty- 
four Bonts. 

The tiger indeed is the ſcourge of the countries 
in which he is found: neither man nor beaſt is ſe- 
eure from his attacks; and neither force nor kind- 

neſs can have the leaſt influence on his on heart; 

his looks indicate mildneſs, and the unwary 

1 would be faſoinated by the beauty of bis 
ance. 

POL As we can give the figures and. deſerip tions of a 

few animals only, it being ca plan to en- 
large on the beauties of the. vegetable world, we re- 
ſer our meaders to a moſt elegant and accurate work, 


f by Mr. Church, entitled, A CABINET OF QUADEU- 
PEDS. 
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AFFECTING STORY. 1 
— —j— — 
veps “. The deſcriptions are drawn from the 
pureſt ſources, and the plates, which are unique 
of the Kind, and executed in the fineſt ſtyle, repre- 
ſent not only the animal, but its characteriſtic 
habits "and propenſities, with PIPING local 
ſcenery, ' 
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AFFECTING STORY OF A MERCHANT AND. urs 
| bod. | 1 


1 F RENCII Merchant having ſome money due 
from a correſpondent, ſet out on horſeback, ac- 
companied by his dog, on purpoſe to receive it. 
Having ſettled the bu 4 to his ſatisfaction, he 
tied the bag of money before him, and began to 
return” home. His faithful dog, as if he entered 
into his maſter's feelings, friſked round the horſe, 
—_ and jumped, and ſeemed to Prin aſp in 
is 
bs merchant, after * 22 miles, had 
occafion to alight, and taking the bag of money in 
his hand, laid it down by his fide under a hedge, 


and on remounting, forgot it. The dog perceived 


his lapſe of recollection, and, wiſhing to rectify it, 
ran to fetch the bag; but it was too heavy, for him 
to drag along. He then haſted to his maſter, and 
by crying,” barking, and | howling, ſeemed to re- 
mind him of his miſtake. The merchant under- 
ſtood not his language; but the aſſiduous creature 
perſevered in his efforts, and after trying to ſtop the 
borſe in vain, at laſt began to bite his heels. 7 
The merchaat, abſorbed i in ſome reverie, wholly | 


* Publiſhed CRIT. Harvey. 
Over 


* : 2 
* ty. 
_— 


importunity, but waked to the alarming apprehey. 


| could I find any one to perform this cruel office for 
me but there is no time to loſe; I myſelf may 


he fired, but his am was, too fure, The poor ani- 


not bear the ſight; he ſpurred on his horſe with a 


ing this, he firetched out his hand to graſp his trea- 
ſure, It was miſſing; no bag was to be found. 
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overlooked the real ohject of his affectionate attendant'; 


fion that he was gone mad. Full of this ſuſpicion, 
in crofling a brook, he turned back to look if the 
animal would drink. It was too intent on its mal. 
ter's ſervice to think of itſelf ; it continued to bark 
and bite with greater violence than before. 
4 oy hl cried the afflicted merchant; „ jt 
| | r dog is certainly mad: what 
muſt I do 1 4 mull iſ bim, 9 greatet 
misfortune befall me; but with what | Oh, 


become the victim if I ſpare him.? | 

With theſe words, he drew a piſtol from hit 
„ and with a trembling hand took aim at 

is faithful ſervant. He turned away in agony as 


mal falls wounded ; and weltering in his blood, 
ſtill endeavours to crawl! towards his maſter, as if 
to tax him with ingratitude. The merchant could 


heart full of forrow, and lamented he had taken a 
journey which had coſt him ſo dear. Still, bow- 
ever, the money never entered his mind; he only 
thought of his poor dog, and tried to conſole him- 
ſelf with the reflection, that he had prevented a 
greater evil, by diſpatehing a mad animal, than he 
had ſuffered a calamity by his loſs. This opiate to 
his wounded ſpirit was ineffectual: I am molt 
unfortunate,” ſaid he to himſelf; << I had almoſt 
rather have loſt my money than my dog. Sa- 


lu 
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lu an inſtant he opened his eyes to his raſhneſs 
and folly, © Wretch that I am! I alone am to 
blame. I could not comprehend the admonition 
which my beſt and mo? faithful friend gave me, 
and I have facnificed him for his zeal. He only 
wiſhed to inform me of my miſtake, and he has 
paid for his fidelity with his life.“ | 

Inſtantly he turned his horſe, and went off at 
full gallop to the place where he had ſtopped. He 
aw with half-averted eyes the ſcene where the 
A* was acted; he perceived the traces of blood 
as he proceeded; he was oppreſſed and diſtracted: 
but in vain did he look for his dog—he was not 
to be ſeen on the road. At laſt he arrived at the 
ſpot where he had alighted. But what were his 
nſations ! His heart was ready to bleed; he curſed 
himſelf in the madneſs of deſpair. The poor d 
unable to follow his dear but cruel maſter, had de- 
termined to conſecrate his laſt moments to his ſer- 
nce. He had crawled, all bloody as he was, to 
the forgotten bag, and, in the agonies of death, he 
hy watching beſide it. When he ſaw his maſter, 
be ſtil]. teſtified his joy by the wagging of his tail— _ 
Wie could do no more—he tried to riſe, but his 
lrength was one, The vital tide was ebbing faſt ; 
den the careſſes of his maſter could not prolong 
lis fate for a few moments. He ſtretched out his 
angue to lick the hand that was now fondling him 
n the agonies of regret, as if to ſeal forgiveneſs of 
he deed that had deprived him of life. He then 
aſt a look of kindneſs on his maſter, and cloſed his 
s for ever, | | ww 
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348 THE. COUNT or MONTPENSIER. 
Louis DE BOURBON,, COUNT or ,MONTPENSIER, 
_ WHO _ DIED SUDDENLY OF GRIEF, WH1LsT 
; VIEWING THE TOMB. OF HIS FATHER, 


. TRANSLATED FROM, THE FRENCH. 


a de Bourbon, count of Montpenſicr, hay. 
ing entered Italy with a French army, was ex- 
tremely impatient” to go to Pouzzola, a ſmall town 
ſituated near Naples, Tolely from a defire of viſiting 
the tomb of his 49 85 the duke of Bourbon, Who 
died of a wound in 1496. 

Iouched with the moſt tender ſentiments of re- 
ſpect and gratitnde for the memory of the deareſt 

object of his attachment, the young Montpenſier 
ordered a magnificent ſeryice ; then cauſed the tomb 
= - to be uncovered, in order to bathe with his tears 
- the precious aſhes of his much-beloved father. 

O prodigy of ſenſibility! Thais fight fo ſtronghy 
| affected the young prince, that he f fell down lifelcl 
| and inſtantly expired of a broken heart. The body 
[| of this E ſon was encloſed in the {ame 

a tomb, by the remains of his father. They were 
2 : wake both carried to France, and depofited i 
F te chapel of St. Louis, The ſudden death of thi 
3 young hero diffuled Torrow over the whole army 
| s unparalleled bravery was extolled by all, an 
| he was fill more admired for the goodneſs of hj 
9 _ heart, which obtained him the glorious n 
_ i the HERO OF FILLAL AFFECTION, 
| 1 PU Wes una. 
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THR CABINET OP ANCIENT WISDOM, UNLOCKED. 
corte OF MAKTMs AND PRECEPTS, BY THE GREATEST wirs 


| AND PHILOSOPHERS OF ANTIQUITY: */r/ 24s 
[Continued from page a 


1 39. Punk is but one good—knowledge; . 


exil—ignorance. Socrates. 


140. Every thing great is not always good; but 
all good things are — Demoſthenes. 
141. We muſt wiſh for good, and endure evil, 
Alexander Severus. N 

142. eee is good, but what is honourable. 
P 


143. From the contemplation of Send: ations 
there arifes a great delight. \Democritus.. 
144. Good deeds are trophies reed in the hearts. 


of men. Xenophon. 


4345: Good aRtions are not ſubjeRt to repentance, | 
eis. 

146. The only means that, man has: to-afliniilate 
himſelf to God, is to. do: good and ſpeak truth. 
Pithagoras.'. | 

147+ A good man cares not for the reproofa of ill 


men. Democritus. 


148. A man ought thr o be good, or to ſeem 


* Mx | et of af. 
149. Eve man is an worth * 
ſection. tus foe: » ob if 4 


150. A ju an ng 10 be iin re 
ames 


ference to a ce 
151. A ſtranger, if juſt, is to be preferred not 
only before a countryman, but a kinſman. Pytha= 


goras, * 0 - 


vor, 1. un 152. A 
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152. A ſtatue ſtands firm on its baſe, a virtuous 
man on firm refolations. Corratet. 

153. Good men ought to let the world ſee that 
their manners are more firm than an oath, The 
fame. 

154. Good men,  thangh ſlaves, are free; wicked 
men, though free, are ſlaves to many paſſions. Bien, 

155- Happineſs conſiſts not in luxury and pride; 
on the contrary, to want nothing is divine; to want 
the leaſt, 3 to divine. Socrates. 

156. happy are thoſe who are competent] 
- furniſhed with nd advantages, act honefth, 
and live'temperately. Solon. 

157. As the 5 o are conſummately happy, the 
mearer a man approaches to a fimilitude with them, 
the happier and he is. Socrates, 

158. To be wiſe and virtuous is ſufficient to be 
happy. Antiſthenes. 
159. The happineſs of the body confifts i in health; 
that of the mind, in knowledge. Thales. 
e He is Who bis 4 found body, a rich 
e, and or, np > 7 
* He is happy 2 is 2 I, thoug b poſ- 
ſelling little: he is unhappy who is croubled amidſt 
much wealth. Democrituß. 

162. Pleaſing things are delightful, 'and hard- 
ſhips glorious. Alexander Severus. © 

76g." To ſeparate the uſeful from the "WF is 
imprudent; as if any thing were really uſeful that 
is not honeſt. — ö 

164. It is not the place oeh makes the perſon 
honourable, Hut the perſon that makes the place ſo. 
1 * 
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165, True Se 1s not denied doe others, but 
originates only from ourfelves. Cicera. / 

166, Moderate bonours are wout to augment, but 
immoderate to diminiſh. Theopampus. 

167. Wicked hopes, hke ignorant guides, deceive 
a man, and lead him into fin. Socrates, 


168. Hope 1s the: laft thing that dies 1 in man. 


Diogener. ; 

169. Hope is the dream of a waking man, Ari 
ale. N 

7 170. The way to immortality polls live vel. An- 

I 


ee ae, e might be better em- 


17. — W more defirable to diſtribute the fruits 
of one's own induſtry, than to reap, the benefit of 


173. greateſt of vices is ae $6- 
rates. RE 31D) 
| 174. One ſhould run to an injury, as one 


does to extinguifft u fire. os „ 
175. The public — intereſt in the puniſſi- 
2 an injury ham de who receives it. . 
elder. Sat 10 3101577 1 
176. Dilly thats .d nuke the cafe c, the in. 
jured his on. Holen, 
117: Men are more mindful of wro 
benefits, -and it is but Juſt that it ſhou Ne 
p be who reſtores a de poſit deſerves no . 
but he WO Sting it, blame and puniſhment... 
1 ene eee ks 
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ox FIGURATIVE. LANGUAGE. 
| [Continued from page 276.] 


* 


ME TATROR. 


Merarnor being founded entirely on the rc- 
ſemblance which one obje& bears to another, is 
therefore nearly allied to ſimile or compariſon; and 
differs only from it in being expreſſed in a ſhorter 
form. When we ſay of a great miniſter, ** that 
he upholds the ſtate, like a pillar which ſupports 
the weight of a maſly edifice, we evidently make 
a compariſon; but when we ſay of ſuch a man that 
| I is the. pillar of the ſtate, it becomes a meta- 
Þ Q + ae OF00433 a0 1111 B93 £ 2 
| The metaphor, of all the figures of ſpeech, is 
moſt allied to painting. It gives hg I ſtrength i 
to deſcription; makes intelle& ideas in ſome Wil, 
meaſure viſible , to the eye, by beſtowing on them BW ; 
colour and ſubſtance, and ſenſible qualities. To 
produce this effect, however, à delicate care is re- Wi 
uifite; and therefore ſome rules muſt be given for . 
e proper management of metaphors. 
ITbe firſt is, that they be adapted to the nature of 
the ſubject; that we neither endeavour to force 
the ſubject, by the uſe of them, into a degree 
of elevation which is not natural to it; nor, on the Bi, 
contrary, ſuffer. it to fall below its proper dignity. r 
Some metaphors are beautiful in poetry, Which 
would be ridiculous in proſe; ſome are graceful in 
orations, which would be highly . in hiſ⸗ 
_ - torieal or philoſophical compoſitions, Figures ale; 


indeed, 
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ide the dreſs of ſentiment; and conf vently 
{hould be adapted to the character of that ſtyle they 
are intended to embelliſh. | 

The ſecond rule reſpects the choice of objects, 
from whence metaphors are to be drawn. The field 
for figurative language” is as extenſive as nature. 
bl muſt be taken not to uſe ſuch alluſibns as 
raiſe in the mind diſagreeable, mean, low, or im- 
pure ideas. To render a metaphor perfect, it muſt 
not only be apt but pleafing; it muſt entertain as 
well as enlighten. 

In the third place, a metaphor ſhould be founded: 
on a reſemblance which is clear and perſpicuous. 
Harſh or forced metaphors are always diſpleafi 
becauſe they perplex the reader; and inſtead of T 
* A thought, render it intricate and con- 

Th n general; metaphors borrowed: from any 
* the ſciences, eſpecially ſuch of them as belong 
: — ue profeſſions, are 1 474 by their ob- 
cu ; 
A fourth rule i is, carefully We avoid a jumble or 
metaphorical and plain together. A period 
Would never be conſtructed in ſuch a manner, that 
part of it muſt be underſtood metaphorically, and 
part literally. Some beautiful poetry Went be 
named, Which is cenfurable in this reſpect. 

In the fifth place, we muſt take care not to make 
two different metaphors meet on the ſame ſubject. 
This, which is called mixed metaphor, . is ons of 
the groſſeſt abs of this figure. Shakeſpeare's 
expreſſion, for inſtance, „to take arms againſt a 
lea of troubles,” makes a-moſt unnatural medley, 
and entirely confounds the imagination. More cor-- 
| NY WY rect 
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rect writers, however, than the dramatic 
waxes in this miſtake. ' It ſeems therefore to 
a rule, in examining the propriety of me- 
taphors, to form them 2 picture, — confider 
how the parts would and what kind of fi 
the WE wauld ent, when delineated . 
pennen. ; | Nr er AE IIIeS 
wa 14 Dali: in the fixth place, ſhould not be 
crowded together on the ſame object. Though each 
of them may be ſeparately diſtin&, yet, if they be 
heaped on each other, they will produce confuſion. 
- The ſeventh and laſt rule which we ſhall ſuggeſt 
the conduct of metaphors, is, not to purſue 
them too far. For when the reſemblance which is 
the foundation of the figure, is long dwelt on, and 
carried into all its minute circumſtances, an alle- 
gory is produced inſtead of a metaphor, the reader 
is wearied, and the diſcourſe 8 err 
a this na- 


« Walk thoughtful on the filent folemn ſhore 
Of that vaſt ocean it muſt fail fo ſoon; - 


And put good works on board, and wait the wind 
That ſhortly blows us into worlds unknown.“ 
The two firſt lines ate extremely beautiful; but 
the continuation of the metaphor, by putting 

| good works on board,” and © waiting the wind,” 
- renders it ſtrained, and figks its dignity. 
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nee A», 


| [ 
TO THE 'BDITORS OF run YOUNG. GENTLEMAN" 8 


Ann e 7 MAGAZINE, | | 
| OBNTLENEN,.. * 29 ISO 2 #1 $93: FI gt | 


Pons. 20 e 


PerMiT. one of » n 
preſs the, ſatisfaction 5 ſhe has derived from the 
three numbers alread publiſhed of your Voung 
Gentleman's and 's Magazine.“ I will ho- 
neſtly .confeſs, that, from the proſpectus of your 
work, I did not form very ſanguine expectations, 
know! howſcldom, in fimilar cafes, the performance 
has ized the fair promiſe: however, as I con- 
fidered that ſuch a periodical miſcellany, if properly 
arranged and ſelected, would prove both inſtructive 
and entertaining, I readily. acceded to the wiſhes of 
my youngeſt ſon, who requeſted leave to appropriate 
pr of . has pocket-money to the of your 

agazine. With impatience was the firſt number 
expected, ual caſure peruſed peruſed; the Memoirs 
of 6 Dick, the ittle Poney, ally, were de- 
lightful; and it is but candi to a wledge, I was 
as well pleaſed as my boy, The ſucceeding num- 
bers haye tended more Pally to confirm. and eſta- 


bliſh — opinion of your undertaking. 1 
1 


e occaſional, j rliowof poetry 
— the proſe, to the mode uſually 9 in 


publications of this kind; and obſerve in the ſpeci- 


mens of the former already given, marks of true 
taſte and judicious ſelection. Whether you will 
deem the encloſed fable deſerving notice, I cannot 
tell; it was written. 2 years fince by a relation of 
mine, with whom 1 held a 3 co dence, 
and I believe never 25 in print. If you look 

On 
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on it with a favourable exe, I ma aps be 
tempted, at a future period, to ſen 1 
more pieces by the fante hand, at a maturer age. 
The Charade is a bagatelle of my on, 'compoſed 
when that ſpecies of rebus firſt hecame faſhionable; 
F ſhall' feet no mortiftcntiom if you" throw it afide, 
for Tam not extremely partial to that fort of puzzle, 
or, indeed; to puzzles of any kind, and am glad 
you admit ſo fe in each number; MN more fo, that 
all poetical ſolutions and eniginas are totally exclud- 
ed. The encloſed Anecdotes ſtruck me, as conveying 
leſſons too good to he loſt, and I thought were w 

adapted to a Magazine p 


profeſſedly compiled for young 


people. 1 met with them in a manuſcript collec- 
tion of eſſays; anecddtes, &c. 


de. compoſed" (or com- 
Peg of a literary friend (now, alas! no more), 
the uſe-of his on children; and which, I be- 
heve, he once deſigned for the prefs.” I have, in the 
courſe of 'converſation- and reading, collected many 
others, forne of which are well worth preſervation ; 
and theſe are much at your fervice. 
I am charmed with yer devoting a few pages 
monthly to botany, a ſtudy at once ch and in- 
tereſting, and Which, in the inveſtigation of nature, 
tends to enlarge the ideas, and difpoſe the mind to 
adore the forming Hand, that has ſo ſplendidly ar- 
rayed the flowers of the fele. 
e The Cabinet of ancient Wiſdom”? contains 
many excellent maxims; and not a few admirable 
ones are to be found among the writings of the 
Fathers” (as they are called); and alſo ſome au- 
thors of more modern date: pertiaps ſome of theſe 
you will hereafter admit, as f entary to the 


other. I do not mean that the lim already fixed 


for 
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for this department ſhould be extended; the con- 
trary, I think it oecupies ſpace ample enough; and 
queſtion, whether, to very young readers, it is not 
the leaſt entertaining part of the whole miſcellany. 
That your laudable endeavours, for the improve- 
ment of © the rifing generation, may be crowned 
with ſucceſs, and receive that encouragement they 
{o highly deſerve, is the fincere wiſh of her, who 
introduces herſelf to your HOU. gentlemen, under 
the ſignature f mms. SYDNEY, 
April 18. a | v7 ai 12 N 


THE BEE, THE 1 LILY OF Tur 5 VALLEY, AND. THE 
uli: KAB 


BY A vo GENTLEMAN” OF SIXTEEN. | 
(In Imitation 4 Dy. Lixgiionve's * * Vahr; 7 F e 


Tut 6 ſoft-ey 4 eve, ſerene and ale... N 
Was riſing from her noon-tide bow'rs;z. 
Her breath perfum'd the ambient air, Ty ns 
Her tints abaſh'd. the cloſing flowers. 


Sol's lateſt gleam had ting'd the rocks, 

Sweet Philomel ber plaint renews; . 

While Venus from her radiant locks _ "ROW 
Shed, ſoftly ſhed, the ſilent dews. 

An infant bee, who at the rea 
Firſt left a tender parent's Wing, 

Afar bis giddy flight had borne, n 
And — pt the ſweets of foi. "HF 

Far from its buſy guardian's call, Aar 4,0 

Now had the little vagrant Bray a 3 

And when che dews began to fall, | pag | 
os reſted in a diſtant gage, {> of Wl 


Wo 


RY A FABLE. 3 
B—A B ¶ 
ö And thee, as penſive and forlorn, 
8 | Pane hapleſs rover fat and ſigh'd, 
| | for her he left at morn, 
1 | ily of the vale he ſpied. 


q; wah trembling voice, with Gappliane e e, 
ö | | He begs beneath its leaves to reſt; 4 
The tender floret heard his cry, 

| | And thus the wand'rer ſhe addreſt: 


| Welcome deneath my humble 1 

| There fleep ſecure till dawning day; 

And when night's ſable ſhades 1 fl 
3 to the hive purſue your way.” 


—— heart the inſect bends, 
hanks the hoſpitable flow'r, 
Whoſe leaf His frame deferds, 
And ſhelters from the dewy ſhow'r. 
But ah! not long this ſweet 
Had he beneath its ade enjoy * 
For near the ſpot a tulip roſe, 
Whoſe envious glance the charm * "200 
„% And why,” the cried, « Howe, 
Doſt 8057 contented Tu grins ay 
Why flight the tints That glow in me, 
For thoſe the meaneſt on the plain? A 


« Unmindful that on ber you cul 3 
| The paſimg traveller may * 
| Lay all bloſſomis ue A 
| And cruſh you in the * an Wed. 
« Ah! waſte no mote, ho more repoſe . 
Thoſe dowty linbs'in My. of Arms; | 
But ere the night thy petals cloſe, * Star 
Ina me enjoy pe 1 | 
Deluded by its gaudy He,. Wn; 
With glee the fond — 1 ing 
To taſte the boaſted: bleſſings Es E; 
8 8 And left the faireſt child off pring.. 
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C_— — — — ____——— 


No, ſweets luxurious charm his taſte— 

When from the caſt began to blow 

A ruder gale, whoſe — — haſte 
Soon laid th' exulting beauty low. 


'T was on a riv'let's verdant fide, - 


Queen of the banks, the mA. ſtood; 
The ſtream receives its fallen 


de, 
While the poor inlet ſtems the flood. 
At once, of all his hopes bereft, 
The moſſy bank he ſtrives to gain; 
Mourns that the humble flow'r he left, 
And'beats his filken wings in vain. 


Shuddering, he ſees a ching death ; 
Too late his unavailing on; 

The waters ſtop his vital breath 
And, lo! the helpleſs victim ds! 

To tle youth, who read the tale, 

ark well the moral it imparts— 

« Forlake not Virtue's peaceful ſs; 

For ny s vain infadious arts. 


9 MBROS1 0. 
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2: A PORTUGUESE ANECDOTE. 


A PORTUGUESE, piers Gor obſcurity, had 
raiſed himſelf by the moſt Aa a ok merit to a 


leveral of the PR ancient families in Liſbon, be- 
came the object of their wit and raillery, on ac- 
count of his infant nobility. With a deſign there- 


their diſeourſe alone on the honours derived from 
nobility-of birth, each extolling the great achieve- 
ments of his diflinguiſhed anceſtors in the warmeſt 


peerage of e e with 
fore to pique him in the tendereſt point, they turned 


(rus of panegyric. At laſt it came to this 
} 2 + 


ABSTRACTED FROM THE TRANSACTIONS or run BATAYIAN S- 


ſielves rere 
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man, as is the cuſtom of the country, to give his 
ſentiments; when the reſt of the company were 
ſcarce able to contain themſelves from open laugh. 
e ing chat he muſt leave the room in ex- 
iſorder. But how great their aſtoniſſiment, 
— even their 2 ky og this may illufrioys 
el with greateſt compoſure and 
ron 2 addreſſed them thus: My lords, oo 
knowledge that all of you have giyen a very flatter. 
ing account of your anceſtors immortal deeds; but 
from this I can only gather, that the honours you 
enjoy, were thus emp T. ke by hereditary ſuc- 
cefſion into your N but, my lords, my ples, 


thank vey is widely different: I have the vir 
tuous ſatisfaction of ſaying more than you all; that 


ſhall 


honours by. my own e 
therefore — the {ſuperior plea- 


I obtained all 
actions, and ſh 


ſure of tranſmitting them, Nr eh to = ſuc- 
eeſſors, for them to of. N 
: * 0 * | A | 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE JAVANESE SWALLOW 
(THE HIRUNDO ESCULENTA OP Vs) » WHICH 
CONSTRUCTS EDIBLE NESTS. 


| 3 IN THE ists OF arm 


Tu fngular little bird, whoſe neſt is eſtcemed 
a peculiar delicacy, and is bought at a great price 
by the voluptuous natives of the Eaſt, particularly 
— the Chineſe, appears to be confined to the ed 
iſlands, Which, Java, Sumatra, and Ban- 
tam, are its reſorts. We. ſhall reſtrict our- 


ſpecies 


JAVANESE SWALLOW. 36 


nn 


ſpecies of ſwallow, as obſerved in Java, where jt is 
very numerous, and where its habits have heen maſt 
faithfully deſeribed. 8 | 

The Hirundo eſculenta is of a blackiſh grey colour, 
lightly tinged with ; but, on the back, tail, 
and belly, it is much lighter. Its length from the 
tip of the bill to the tail is about four inches and 
an half, and the expanſion of the wings is little 


more than ten inches. The head being very full ef 


plumage, appears large in proportion to the body; 
the bill s broad,, -=pointed, and ſubulated ; awd 
its width is inc by a naked ſhrivelled ſkin, 


which contracts or 2 at pleaſure. The eyes 
are black and full, and the 


e 18, arrow - ſhaped. 
The thighs are wholly covered with feathers, and 
the lower parts of the legs aud feet are clothed with 
a black parchment-looking ſkin. It has four toes 
to each foot, three of which are before, and the 
other behind. The middle toe is conſiderably the 
longeſt, and each is furniſhed with a hoaked claw, 
by means — — which the 2 N ny KY « 
the ſt paces. The tail is as as the. 
whole her when ſpread, aſſumes, the form of 


a wedge. Its weight is little. more than a quarter 


of an ounce. 8 N 

The Javaneſe of the ſea-coaſt give this ſwallow 
the appellation of  Jawit, but the mountaineers have 
another name for. it. In the vicinity of Batavia are 
two bird- mountains, as they are denominated, where 
it is found in great abundance.” Its favourite haunts 
are infulated rocks, hollow within, and pierced with 
ny openings, of great height, and - Gificult 
accels. -, Againſt the fides of theſe elevated caverns, 
which are perfectly dry, it fixes its neſt in horizontal 
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| _ * NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
[| 7 „ and ſo cloſe, that one rally adheres 
| another. l . * Y ” 
| At dawn they leave their receſſes in flocks, and 
ſoaring to a great height, take diſtant flights in 
WW - earch of food, which is wholly of the inſect kind. 
Early in the afternoon they return, and retiring to 
| their holes, are ſeen no more till the enſuing morn, 
They Sg we their neſts from the ſtrongeſt re- 
1 mains of their natural food, and not from any ad- 
1 ſcititious ſubſtances,” as has been imagined by ſome. 
| I be more plenty the inſects on which they feed, the 
richer and more valuable are the neſts which they 
form. In ſome diſtricts this ſingular commodity is 
not half ſo valuable as in others, owing to this 
cauſe. e * 
id be neſts are about two months in preparing, 
1 and when finiſhed, the birds lay their eggs, and 
1 perform the office of incubation. When the young 
| are ſuppoſed to be fledged, the natives begin col- 
lecting the neſts, which forms a profitable but 
harveſt of four months in the year, or a 
month quarterly. COVE | 
It is dreadful to reflect on the difficulties and riſks 
the poor mountaineers incur in this vocation; and 
many lives are annually-loſt, particularly among in- 
terlopers and robbers, who-wiſh to carry off the 
booty from the lawful proprietors.” Indeed fo valu- 
able is this property eſteemed, that watch-houſes 
are erected round avenues to the rocks where 
the ſwallows build; but no vigilance can wholly 
check diſhoneſty. eee g 
The regular collectors, who are bred to the buſi- 
. neſs from their youth, never commence their ope- 
cations without ſlaughtering a buffalo, and . 
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ing a number of ſuperſtitious rites to the Raton Laut 
Ridul, or princeſs of the South- ſea, who is eſteemed 
the patroneſs of the neſt-hunters. | 

When the neſts are collected, the only farther 
trouble that is requiſite. is to dry them, and clean 
them from any filth; after which they are put into 
baſkets, and ſold to the Chineſe merchants. The 
price is regulated by their purity and whiteneſs. 
The grey and reddiſh are leſs valuable. The beſt 
forts will fetch 1,400 rix-dollars for 125 pounds: 
the inferior are ſold for little more than half that 
ſum, | LEFTY ei HTS 
The demand for theſe articles, and the roguery 
of the Chineſe, occaſion much adulteration, and 
unfair practices in procuring them; yet, after all, 
it is difficult to diſcover why they ſhould be ſo 
highly eſteemed. When examined by able che- 
miſts, it has been found that the ſolution afforded 
only a. weak gum of an unpleaſant taſte, which 
might be ſlightly beneficia] in ſome bodily com- 
p_ but could anſwer very few purpoſes of 
ealth or gratification, except to thoſe whoſe taſtes 
ae vitiated by. luxurious 1 The Chi- 
neſe, however, are remarkably fond of them, and 
uſe them as a condiment to their moſt favourite 
aſhes, © About a, 500 pounds weight of theſe neſts 
ae annually collected in the iſland of Java alone; 
and the; rocks near Batavia only, where they are. 
found, - haye been let for 100,000. rix-dollars a 
ear! 8 q ried. adv 

Both Javaneſe and Europeans eat the young birds, 
but they are not peculiarly delicate. The Chineſs 
monopolize the greater part of the neſts; becauſe 
that people entertains the higheſt opinion of their 
| | 11 2 f vs efficacy 
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efficacy on the Humam frame, or feels the higheft 
reliſh of their flavour. | 
_— GUILLAUME DE” LISLE, 
Sox pere, dit l'auteur de l' Année Frangoiſe, 
Etoit ec lèbre par ſa grande connoiſſance de I'hiſtoire 
et de la geographie. II les enſeignoit dans Paris, 
avec beaucoup de fucets à tous ceux qui, faute de 
loiſir, ou pour 8'E de la peine, ou pour aller 
plus vite, avoient beſoin d'un maltre. 
De fut vers la geographic que le fils tourna toutes 
ſes Etudes. Il fut determine de ce c6t6 la par ſon 


inchnation, et il y fut conduit avec toute l' afſection 
d'un père. Le jeune Eleve: ſit de ſi grands progres 


dans cette ſcience, qu'à age de ſept ans, il n'y 


avoit pas un hameau dans la France, une rivière en 
Europe, qu'il ne connùt, foit par ſon nom, ſoit par 
fa ſituation ; et vers ſa neuvième anne, il deffina 
avec toute PexaQtitude pofſible, des cartes fur I hiſ- 


toire ancienne. 


La ſcience eſt le plus beau ſupplément des richeſ- 
ſes et du honneur; c'eſt meme un titre ſuffiſant pour 
y conduire. Il concilie en outre l' eſtime des hom- 
mes, avantage ineſtimable et cent fois au- deſſus de 
Por et des grandeurs. La reputation du jeune geo- 
graphe parvint juſqu' aux oreilles des tètes couron- 
nees. Le roi de Sardaigne fit examiner par d' ha- 
biles gens la carte de la Sicile; elle fut trouvee ff 


exacte ev f correcte, que le prince Italien honora |: 


ſavant Francois d'une lettre des plus flatteuſes, © 
une bote d'or entichie de peintures et de diamans 
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\s the corruption of the air is a ſubje& peculiar- 


intereſting, I ſhall, vemturnts agus by the way 
*. ſimple methods of remedy ming e . The firſt is, 
ſtitu 


to remove the * of it, by f ting in place 


abound, the 0 " hey, the waters of which 
are ſo ſalubrious: when. the 2 are judiciouſly con- 
ſtructed. They, are univerſal 
Aka, . Care ſhould likewiſe be taken to prevent the 
throwing the bodies, and other offal. of dead animals, 
into the layſtalls of our cities ; ought to be 
carried to the rivers, which will be thereby rendered 
maſh roductive of fiſh, . The ſecond. is, to abſtain 
ng canals. We are well acquainted with 
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Egypt, in the vicinity of Rome and elſewhere, when. 
care is not taken. to keep them in repair; beſides, 
the benefits derived from hem are; very June” 
matieal. i 

A piece of land” nel coed with water is 
never unwholeſome. It Has ſo only. when the 
water whiely covers it,cvaporates, and expoſes to the 
ar the muds. of its bottom and fides. The putri- 


it into a lake as into ſolid gr 


* be preferred. If it is in a bottom: 


T 113 without. 


of the ſtagnant puddles with which our plains 


ly employed all over 


the * which have reſulted from thoſe of 


lity of a moraſs might be remedied as effectuall 
Its ſituation muſt determine whether of eſs: two- 


Cate to it the power of hurling 
prodigious diſtance. But how could it have been, 
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without declivity and without efflux, the indication 


of Nature ought to be followed up, and the whole 
covered with water. If there is not enough to form 
a complete inundation, it might be cut into dee 

ditches, and the foil dug out thrown on the ad- 
joining lands. Thus we thould have at once canals 
always full of water, and little iſles both fertile and 


wholeforhe. RIG | 
| Egypt ' Fyeniges elf, the peſtilence arif 
out of her _ Sap we reffici of the Tork 
who prevent her inhabitants from ing them in 
fepair. America, finking under wry —— 
ſtrokes of Europeans, exhales from her boſom a 
thouſand maladies fatal to Europe, and drags down 
with her the haughty Spaniard expiring on her 
fins. Thus the Centaur left with Dejanira his 
robe empoiſoned with the blood of the hydra, as a 
t which would prove fatal to his conqueror. 
the mnſeries which oppreſs mankind paſs from 
Huts to palaces, from the line to the poles, — 
paſt to to come; and their long an 
dons effects 4 a fearful voice, ering in the 
Ears 6f the potentates of the earth, to be 
Juſt, and not to oppreſs the miſerable.” 


AIR, ITS ELEMENTARY QUALITIES DIFFICULT TO BB 
£ ASCERTAINED, 


- Tax elementary qualities of air are difficult to be 


aſcertamed: Air, we ſay, is an elaſtic body; when 
it is ſhat up in the grains of ganpowder, the action 
of fire dilates it to ſuch a degree, as to commum- 
a globe of iron to a 


S<4 
* 


a crum- 


ith all this elaſticity, compreſſed into the grains o 
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2 crumbling powder? If you put even any liquid 
ſubſtance into a ſtate of fermentation in a flaſk, a 
thouſand times more air will be ſeparated from it, 
than you could force into the veſſel without breaking 
it. How could this air be confined in a ſubſtance 
ſoft arid fluid, without diſengaging itſelf by its own 
action | 45 | 
The air, when loaded with vapours, we farther ſay 
is refrangible, The farther we adyance to the north, 
the more elevated does the ſun appear over the hori- 
20n, above the place which he actually occupies in 
the heavens. The Dutch mariners who paſſed the 
winter of 1597 in Nova Zembla, after a night of 
ſeveral months, ſaw the ſun reappear fifteen days 
ſooner than they expected his return. All this is 
very well; but if vapours render the air refrangible, 
why is there no aurora, nor twilight, nor any 
durable refraction of light whatever, between the 
tropies, not even on the fea, where ſo many va- 
pours are exhaled, by the conſtant action of the fun, 
that the horizon is ſometimes quite involved in miſt 
„„ / 17k 9 9749 3 
e AINos. 3 


Taz Albinos,” or white negroes, are a ſpecies of 
lepers; and no more form a partictlar race of ne- 
bor than perſons. with us who have been marked 
y the ſmall- pox, form a race of ſpotted Europeans. 


* ALG E BIA. L | Fa FEY 
 At.GxBRA having been invented in order to faci- 
ltate calculation, has degenerated into a ſcience 
which caleulates only imaginary magnitudes, and 
which propoſes to itſelf theorems only, totally inap- 
phcable t6 the demands of human life. 
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| MEMOIRS or LOUIS. XVII, 
7 | [Condluded from page 28 2.) 
Lo UIS XVI. did not lo joy the agreeable 
5 


diſengagement which remained to him in the exceſs 
of his misfortune; the fatal hour was come when 
be was obliged to bid an eternal adieu to all he held 
moſt dear. amn [+4 44 
What a. horrible difference there is between a 
child ſuperintended by a good father, and him who 
has loſt this precious. ſupport. of his weakneſs | Ac- 
cording to the decrees of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, the heir apparent of a kingdom no longer 
in exiſtence, was torn: from his mother and filter, 
and baniſhed to an apartment detached from all 
others. By a refinement. in barbarity, he was 
denied any farther inſtruction, and put under the care 
of a cobler named Simon, as ignorant as he was 
This Mentor, of an original caſt, perfectly en- 
tered into the ſpirit of the rulers at this diſaſtrous 
period. He exerted himſelf to deſtroy the moral 
principles of his pupil; he inſpired him, as far as 
poſſible, with a profound contempt for the authors 
of his being; he taught hun that learning was an 
uſeleſs encumbrance; he gravely ſet him to learn 
the Tights of man; and made him fing morning 


and night Madame Veto and the Carmagnole. 


During the ſhort, time that the unhappy diſciple 


ſhowed reluctance, . the  reyglutionary pedagogue 
rudely corrected bim, and called him the royal 
wolf-cub. As the prince was fond: of neatneſs, 


Simon puniſhed him in this reſpect. He 2 


12 
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him like a chimney- a apart. he covered him with 
made him drag old-ſhoes after him, and ridi- 
alle him in his debaſement. 
For want of good example and cultivation the 
beſt natural endowments/are ſoon depraved and loſt, 
t was then that the difference might be ſeen between 
2 good and à bad education, between accompliſhed 
—— and unlettered ruſtics, Inſtructed hitherto, 
deſirous to learn, obliging, amiable, and expreſſing 
himſelf with propriety, bearing in every reſpect the 
ſtamp of urbanity and politeneſs, he began now to 
ſow himſelf the veverſe of all he had been. Habi- 
twated to hear the groſſeſt expreſſions, he forgot 
any others. He became inattentive, regardleſs, 
and dull. In a word, he differed little from the 


him. | 
The following particulats, which confirm me 
above poſitions, were obtained from a munici 
officer, who Was often on guard. at the Temple. This 
man, Who had more humanity than his colleagues, 
was denounced: and impriſoned, only for having 
bewailed the fate of the prince. The child; attach- 
ed to him for his good- nature, applied to him in 
ference to the rèeſt when he CES thing; 
t expreſſing himſelf in the e * | 
be made a merit of being profane an wg 
The deſtitution and miſery into which the fon of 
Louis XVI. Was plunged, makes human nature 
revolt. Under the reign of terror, they left him, 
a well as his fiſter, entirely alone, both by day and 
night. Though this ill-ſtarred child wit in every' 
het to 6: Ps: to nnen ninfeif, 2 4 
1. {Ps 


ignorant and brutal perſons Who had . of: 


He became 
loathſome with dirt. Without ſeeing a hving ſoul, 
hearing only the voice of his infernal gaolers tra- 
the galleries, he received, by a turning box, 
the food neceſſary for the day, on the morrow 
he returned the plates to obtain a fimilar ſupply. 
It may eaſily be conceived what was the fituation, 
in a ſhort time, of this helpleſs infant, ſo crue]- 
ly abandoned. For want of a regular change of 
linen, for want of - waſhing, his little body was 
devoured vermin, and incrufted from head to 
foot, He breathed a tainted air: he flept in or- 
dure. His - blood gradually became inffamed; 
his health daily declined ; and he contracted from 
that time, in the midſt of this filth, a diſtem- 
per, to which flow and unavailing remedies were 


applied, | 

"The wretched heir of Louis XVI. ſpent his hours 
from morning till night in total inaction, or at beſt 
in things | pernicious. - When they brought his 
daily allowance, he conſumed at once what ought 
to have ſerved him for four meals; he contracted 
the moſt dangerous indigeſtions; he overturned the 
water that was brought him, though the remainder 
of the day he was parched with thirſt; he broke the 
tumblers; he unpaved his chamber to make little 
quoits 3 be tore his apparel ; and wore his mattraſs 

to tatters by rolling and tumbling upon it. 
As a melancholy conſequence of privation and 
indiſeipline, chis child, ſo ſtudious Act bleſt with 
his father, ſet about tearing the few books he had 
left with him. He had ſeparated the leaves, and made 
rows of figures with. the fine prints of 2 and 
ROY: | _ Fontaine, 
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Fontaine. He became deſtitute of curioſity, and 

trace of learning was obliterated. 44 

The committee of public ſafety, for ſo it -was 
named, had ſpecially appointed two men of revolu- 
tionary prineiples to ne the young prince, and 
they were reſponſible for his perſon with their own. 
Scarcely regarding what concerned his morals and 
his health, all their vigilance tended to the cuſtody 
of his body. Their inquietudes in this reſpect were 
inconceivable. As if they dreaded the little priſoner 
would vaniſh, theſe unpitying maſtiffs relieved one 
another in watching. Even in the middle of the 
night, when the little innocent was conſigned to 
ſleep, and taſted a momentary oblivion of miſery, 
one of them would diſturb him with the loud cry 
of “ Capet! Capet! where art thou? 

Awaking with a ſtart, and ſpringing in a fright 
from his bed, this poor child ran naked to the 
aperture, and in an humble and trembling voice 
replied, “ Here I am; what do you want, citi- 
zens? —“4 To fee you, replied the hell-hounds; 
that's right—to' your kennel !'*—as if they had 
been addreffing'a dog and not a human being, 
whoſe innocence and E akiefs might have ſoſtened 
the hearts of ſavage beaſts. _ | 5 | 

0 diſaſtrous age! The bitter fruits of anarchy 
and plunder, of pride and immorality ! Dreadful 
tranhtion from glory to ſhame! Frightful debaſe- 
ment of a generous nation! The ruin of all that is 
good and t in ſociety! But reflection, though 
unavoidable, is uſeleſs ! 1. | | 

The revolation which * the tyrant 


Robeſpierre at put a ſtop to affafiination, com- 
nited unde . of the laws. The heads 


of 
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of Frenchmen, which, like the trees in forgſts, 
were marked for deſtruction, ceaſed to fall. The 
ner 7 — the n of confinement 
in Parts, rged, began to breathe again, and the 
lot of Roe Comer was inſtantly mee. 
In this new order of things, the voice of hu. 
manity dared at laſt to make itſelf heard. A treaty 
was. entered into about ſetting at liberty Charlotte 
de Bourbon, his fiſter, . who had been doomed to 
ſimilar reſtraints and privations; but who, by a diſ- 
pPoſition for activity and neatneſs, natural. to woman, 
* warded off many of the calamities which had 
overtaken the prince. After ſome negotiation be. 
tween the e the emperor and the exccutive 
powers of France, the princeſs was liberated ; but 
er joy at this happy deliverance was ſaddened by 
the loſs, of her brother, who fell a martyr to his 
unhappy deſtiny. - 
Dieprived of exerciſe, breathing a corrupted air, 
- neglected in his perſon, and left in this melancholy 
ſituation for ſeveral ſucceſſive months, his blood 
was become impoveriſhed ; acrid and malignant 
humours had broken out and ſpread over almoſt 
every part of his frame; his declining ſtate was 
indicated by his hvid and meagre countenance ; he 
lay conſtantly in bed; and was ſunk into a ſullen 


apathy. | n # 

| When it was too late, the beſt phyſicians were 
called in, but their preſcriptions were vain; Thus 
innocent victim of the vices of his age expired in 
his tenth year: more happy, a thouſand times, had 
he never ſeen. the light, or if he had been born at 
the, greateſt diſtance om a throne, ſurrounded with 
\ENMEes 390 preeipiees! ! lo 
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Without a friend, after he was ſeparated from his 
father and mother, whoſe fatal deſtiny he never 


barred even from keeping a favourite 

Thiſde, which had followed the queen to Ces Con- 
, the young priſoner was wholly A oo 

of the eat events which had taken place 

himſelf. He only knew that he wb, 8 

the cobler Simon, and perhaps fancied that he 

fered with other individuals of his ſpecies. 


new municipality, the young unfortunate inquired 
what was become of his ——— vernor, and 
with tears exclatmed, Ah, he has done me much 
i!“ If you were king,” ſaid the officer, what 
would you do?“ —* I would forget all that he has 
done to me,” replied the prince; © but I would 
wiſh that he ſhould be puniſhed' for the ſake of 
example. Such were the amiable difpofitions and 
judicious refleRions of Louis XVII. to the laſt; but 
it is time to wind up his melancholy ſtory, which 


poſterity will never forget. 

4 FURNISHED AND UNFURNISHEDAMIND, 
OI. + 6 $TORT. | | . | 

Nic tenths of the erimes, and almoſt all the 

follies that have been committed on the face of this 


not ſo much from a depravity of dif diſpoſition, not fo 

much from the violence of temptation, not ſo much 

from the impetuoſity of paſſion, as from a ſimple 
volition of the human mmd—its impatience un 


knew, ſequeſtered from human 20 Pho Hop and de- 


Finding himfelf one day with an officer of the 


earth from the creation, may originally be deduced | 


k. . K K total 
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total vacuitx. And nine tenths of the virtues which 
mankind have extolled as the offspring of a ſettled 
aa of, integrity, are to be tr immediate- 
2 to an occupied mind, which has no leiſure 
or... obeying, courting, or even liſtening to the 
uggeſtions of ſeductive amuſement or criminal 
rene ins x 
Ihe original ſource of theſe virtues indeed is a 
good principle; for it is that which. ſtores the mind 
with more worthy matter, and leads it to more worthy 
purſuits; but, much temptation is yielded to, or 
much would never aſſail us, in proportion to the 
. or abſence of mental or active occupation. 
en the tyrant of Syracuſe ſtated his fears to Plato, 
that he h red revenge for the ſevere treatment 
be had experienced, „ had no time, fſaid the 
** to think of diflike; I have been engaged in 
Biloſophy.“ Show me an idle man, and I will 
w you a vicious one; that is, either a man guilt 
of actual crimes, or atleaſt guilty of one a —— 
which prevents him from the perpetration of them. 
SGrond and FREDERICK REYNOLDS were twins. 
They were ſimilar in features, and fimilar in pro- 
penſities. Both were alike inclined to virtue, or 
rather bath were, like (tender ofters,”' formed to 
take the bent which any directing hand ſhould give 
them. ME 947-16 
heir father died, and left his property, which was 
not inconſiderable, divided equally: between them: 
ſo far they were equal. George, We, was the 
favourite of an aged uncle; and uncles, in their 
dotage, have ſometimes unwarrantable predilections. 
George was often ſent for from ſchool to amuſe his 
uncle: Frederick was ſtrictly kept to ſtudy, 1 2 
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quired a taſte for — George e a Gif» 
reliſh to it. | 
Their unele died, and left Geores his heir . 
George played, and triffed, and ran up and down, 
and Jid miſchief—did every thing, aud was expert 
at every thing, except at application. Nv one 
better at robbing an orchard, and no one better at 
a downright denial of it. No one better at.climb- 
a tree for a bird's neſt; and no one better at. 
cajoling his fellows out of their ſhare of plunder. » 
Why was not Frederick caught ſtealing and 
ing? Why was not Frederick beat by the gar- 
er, or why did he not tumble down from the 
branch into the fiver? Not that he did not love 
fruit as well as his brother. What then is the 
ſeeret? Frederick had another pleaſure, which 
George could not reliſn. He was reading all the 
while; and when the maſter beat George, and aſked 
his brother how it came that he was not of. the 
ed, without ſeeming to we 
— FE r had ſomething elſe to em me.” 
Both left ſchool, and both. entered the ame 
c0 While George went a-hunting, fail: 
— Frederick read e got drunk, ken 
ed up a _ loſt; his eye in the brawl, was obliged 
3 a la boon to an/ inhabitant of the town he 
maimed for whe wg ane, to: crown * ally was ex- 
pelle. 
How can ven keep oiled a fed! all theſe 
ſerapes ? ſaid he to his brother, as. at parting he 
ook hands, and borrowed money of him. 
By having ſomething elſe to do, ſaid Frederick. 
George went into the army; and being a time of 
peace, was conſtantly engaged in diſſipation. An 
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alone would have put him to the rack. Ile 
bad nothing elfe to de, and was obliged therefore to 
go into company. ' His mind had no fund. He had 
no information. He had nothing elſe to ſay, and 
was forced to talk of eating, drinking, Hong 
dreffing, and gaiety. Sometimes he exhauſted th hek 
ſubjects, and fometimes met who did not 
_ care for them. On ſuch occations, not becauſe he 
had any malice, but that he might not be thought a 
Ary fellow, for fuch perſons he had another topic. 
wing characters, knowing nothing ct 
ha ones; He inadvertently ſaid, a certain colonel 
a poltroon. The ſon of that colonel ſat oppolite 
to to him by accident, at the meſs: The conſequence 
„How could you be ſo incon- 
fiderate Þ* faid Frederick, who haftened to counſel 
him. There was a in converſation—one 
could not be filent, chat was the only thing 
that ſtruck me at the time.“ —“ Were there no 
— of?“ That's the pl 
of none.“ Could you not have left ſuch 
d party Was I to go and mope alone? 
you talk — — — unin- 
ing ſtuff, hiſtory, 


>1 ==>» [| 


deſerve :— 
talking il ef his nf nc Be reader! remem- 
ber he had nö ill-will.--He made the obſervation 
which cauſed his death, only, becauſe He had 


nothing elſe to ſay - 
George was viſed 2 
e make an apology. 1 3 was 


- 
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as à coward and, to avoid inſult, was forced to reſign 
his commiffion. He now frequented the faro- 
table, not that he liked the 


heavy hour. George loſt and loſt, till he loſt all. 
He borrowed. of his brother, and loſt. again.— 


« How can you return to that deteſtable place? 


was Frederick's expreſſion in an affectionate letter 


which encloſed. 1000“. How can you ſtill haunt _ 


the 2 when you ſay you have no taſte 
for ſuch a ruinous amuſement ??'—<* It was wrong, 
I confeſs,” was the reply; © yet how can one help 
it, when one has no other way of killing time?“ 
Having exhauſted his laſt ſupply, and being aſhamed 
to ſolicit his brother for any more, George was at 
length driven upon the highway. Fortune was un- 
propitious again. His piſtol ſnapt—he dropt it with 
trepidation, and was apprehended with the purſe in 
his poſſeſſion. | Evidence glared againſt him; and 
George Reynolds was caſt and condemned. " 
Meanwhile Frederick was the accompliſhed gen- 
tleman, ' courted for his talents, and reſpected for 
his virtues, crowned with honours, and rich in a 
fund which 2 could not deprive him of: 
talents, virtues, ours, and . trealures, - which 
were all owing to the plan of mental improvement 
he had originally adopted, and ſedulouſly purſued. 
By the influence of ſome friends, George was 
relpited from time to time, and often communicated 
with his brother. Did not I offer to ſhare with 
you,“ ſaid Frederick, what I had left? Did I 
not tell you how little ſatisfied the wants of the 
man whoſe pleaſure is literature? Why would you 
not retire with me to a rational life, improve your 
— mind, 


e, not that he 
wanted money; but for the old reaſon, to fill up a 
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mind, and cultivate more commendable, not leſs 
perfect, delights?? 2 Rk 
«© Alas?” laid George, * it was too late; my mind 
was by that time vitiated and debaſed, my appetite 
was palled, and needed ys I had no interna 
reſources; I was miſerable unleſs when engaged in 
diſfipation 5 and that retirement, which is your 
pureſt enjoymenit, would have been to me a canker 
corroding the heart. But, oh !-had I but followed your 
advice and your example, I then had not brought 
this ſorrow on my own head, and this ſhame upon 
. Bow 1333. 41: | 

It is not yet too late,” ſaid Frederick: ⸗ here 
is a reprieve.” The brothers ſunk into each other's 
arms; they mingled tears, and exchanged inviolable 
— and George vowed an eternal renuncia- 


tion of his follies and crimes. He kept his promiſe, 


and ſoon found it was never too late to taſte the 
pleaſures of the mind. He retired with Frederick 
far from his former idle and vicious companions. 


_ He was as yet but twenty-three years old. He was 


ſtructed and affifted by his brother. They were 
twins in their ſtudies, and twins in their hearts. 

was never afterwards driven to the exclama- 
tion, '*© T #det cali convexa ſlueri? and when, be- 


| hind the curtain, he looked through the peepholes 


at the world, at narratives of -duels and drunken 
broils, at trials for robbery; injuſtice, and ſeduc- 


tion, he perceived that the perpetrators, had they 


attended to- the - cultivation of their - better part, 


would have Wanted but little here below, and 


would never have been involved in ſuch difficulties 
and misfortunes ; in one word, would hw. yo” 
TIF 2 & £ +4144 - + S444 is #6 25 4. 29 fg aan“ ' 
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ſeſſed an egis againſt temptation : © having ſome- 
thing elſe to do, than liſten to its ſolicitations, 
r OXONIENSIS, 


—— — p ᷣ T————— — — 


oN ROMAN CES. 


Tarnr is a ſpecies of literary compoſition 
adapted to every ſtate of ſociety and manners; and 
which never appears to full advantage, if feanned 
according to any other ſtandard, fave the exiſting 
cireumſtances that produced it. This theory ſeems 
to be founded in nature and truth, and might be 
illuſtrated by numerous proofs; but the attempt 
would lead us into a field too extenſive for preſent 
diſeuffon. We therefore leave our poſition to its 
own validity and the corviction it may operate on 
our readers, and reſtrict ourſelves to a few remarks 
on romance, which will in ſome meaſure explain 
our ideas, 1h neee 

That there was a period when romance, in all its 
wildeſt luxuriance, was only an embelliſhed repre- 
ſentation” of living manners, and that at ſuch a 
period it was neither uſeleſs nor unentertaming, will 
(carcely-be denied. During the ages of, chivalry, 
which gave riſe to this mode of writing, it had a 
potent effect to keep up a principle of honour and 
delicacy in minds little illumined by knowledge or 
ſoftened by refinement. It was the ſtrong mirror 
that reflected the image of what the knight or the ſol- 
dier ought to be; and in proportion as the likeneſs 
appeared perfect in one's on mind, was the plea- 
ſure and the credit of the beholder. On the con- 
trary, he who was ſenſible that in his * 


1 


7 * 
r 


- character. 


_ Europe, at this moment, has perhaps to lament that 


 thandelufive honour. 


no objection to ſuch productions, when the ſcene 


- phyſical, or moral delineations, in regard to nations 


romances as auxiliaries to ſczence, or at leaſt as ele- 
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had far receded from the ideal picture of perfection, 
was taught to reform his errors, and to aſpire to 
higher flights of excellence, in order to redeem his 


But as, with increaſed civilization and learning, 
more legitimate notions of ethics and religion were 
diffuſed and impreſſed, romance gradually gave way 
to a kind of compoſition moreſuitable to the chang: 
of manners; and its utility then ceaſed. To revive 
It, as we have lately ſeen. done, is to call us back to 
Gothic 1gnorance, and to all the forceries of ſuper- 
ſtition. It is to re-eſtabliſh fantaſtic notions of 
honour, in the room of the pure precepts of Chriſ- 
tian morality, and to involve mankind a ſecond time 
in barbariſm and error. The effects will ever keep 
pace with the canſes that produce them; and 


a faſhionable but a vitiated taſte has given riſe to 
various publications of: this ſtamp, which ſap the 
foundations of ſociety as now eſtabliſhed, and looſen 
principles which had been reared on a firmer bats 

But while we expreſs our hoſtility to romances, 
as applicable to the manners of Europe, we hare 


is laid in countries far remote, and among peoplc 
whoſe rules of action the weakeſt enthuſiaſt of the 
civilized. world would not wiſh to copy. When 
they are made the vehicles of (geographical, of 


of whoſe localities and modes of life we have bu! 
little knowledge, in this point of view we hail 


a 51 


gant amuſements, 
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From a recent very el 
which in many reſpe&s falls under this latter de- 
ſeription, we ſelect the following beautiful verſes, 
as illuſtrative of Perſian manners and ſentiments. 


egant work, by Mr. D' Iſraeli, 


: — —— — 
1 


THE NIGHTINGALR COURTING THE ROSE &. 


AN ODE TO SPRING. 

ALMOND ! thy drops of light are hung + 
And the ald earth again 8 | R 
Through the blue rgoicing (ky 
Oft the laughing echoes fly! 

The weſtern GA o'er Br&AVTY flows, 

W hijperin and kifling as he goes; . 
Viorzrs that weep with eyes ſo blue; 
The bent NaRc<1i88us” languid hne; 
The MYRTLE, in whoſe verdurous glow 
Hangs a chaſte tuft of downy ſnow. ; | 


The gasuixz, from whoſe pallid cheeks | 
 Rejetedelove ber death-tint ſeeks 17 
Th' axemoNE's reſplendent TY 


A virgin in a bridal veſt! . 
Say, loitering os, where haſt thou been? 

Awake thy bluſh, inflame the ſcene! _ 

Thee, all our creeping vioLETS eye, 

And kifs thy feet, adore, aud dic 1! 

Fair conqueror, mid thy armed train , 


Aſſume thy diadem, and reign ! 


* The marriage of the roſe and night: | 
theme of Perfian' poetry, is deſcribed with an oriental tuxutiance 
of imagination, by Dr. Darwin, in his Botanic Garden, Part II. 
canto iv. ver. 309. a | 2 

+ Alluding to the white bloſſoms of the almond-tr 

+ It well known that at the appearance of the roſes the violets 
tezin to fade. a 

n Arabian image. A poet, deſcribing this flower, fays, 
de roſe approaches with her army, whoſe beauty is all-conqueting. 
5 figure of army is meant the thorns of the re. Ric l ardſon 


the incalthas 
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Queen, 
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Qpeen, heax'ſt thou not through every bower 
Abe NIGHTINGALE, thy paramour? 
Ot bas he lift each leaf and figh'd, 
IL! on his wild wing hear him chide! 

Odorous &ALE, where wouldſt thou rove? 
Thou bear'ſt the incenſe of my Love; 

Ah, cautious in her treſſes play, a 

hen o'er my faint form Nowly ſtray. ' 

1 

{ 


DO rixx, though tall thy gracetul head, 
And wide thy ſtately arms are ſpread, 
Yet know my Love is but a FLowEs, 
And leſſer graces I adore. © 
| Naxc1ssvs, bending to the gale, 
Thou lookꝰſt diſconſolate and pale; 
How faint thine eye! but her I weep 
Has paſton' in an eye of ſheep! © 
Bas1z, thou art ſweet, but ſoon a 
The night comes o'er thy beavty's noon ; 
I graſp thee, and the touch is death; 
ither'd, and gone Lac _ nt breath! 
My miſtreſs has a e and form, ob 
The more T touch the more I warm; 
% 53 prely more crimſon glow her cheeks! 
I kifs, ther breath more muſky breaks! 
Ah, tell me where my love does ſtray; 
Three days are loſt, thiree days of May! 
_ *Tis this, O nose, my grief renews, | 
- _ To think run pays in May ws loſe! 


1 
THE IMPORTANCE OF CHALKING' OUT THE p- 10 
FRRENT PATHS-OF/ LIFE, rox THE EARLY cOx- phe 


TEMPLATION OF YOUTH. 


"Lt Ebook 'A-LETTER/ TO PHE EDITORS. 


O e whe molt! n nne in 0 
opinion, that through the medium of your _"_ 
is ; 
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on you have in your power to beſtow ) upon the 
riſing generation, is, to make it acquainted with the 
various occupations: and purſuits, by which reputa- 
tion or fortune may be obtained. I need not ob- 
ſerve to vou, that books are not of higher import- 
ance to àny, than to thoſe who are without intelli- 
gent friends to adviſe them; and theſe are not a few | 
n number. To ſuch, of what infinite value would 
the volume be, that ſhould preſent the map of life, 
35 it were, with its roads drawn out, and its pro- 
vinces. diſtinctly coloured; that ſhould ſhow the 
paths that may be taken, the inns from which to 
et out, and whither the career may lead. For want 
of ſuch knowledge, how many have miſtaken their 
There are many, indeed, to whom ſuch à work 
would be, uſeleſs; becauſe many young people are 
devoted to particular employments through family 
connexion, and 1 acquire an early prejudice for 
or againſt a particular profeſſion. Theſe are not, 
however, to be taken into your account: there are 
thouſands, at this hour undetermined to what to de- 
licate themſelyves: there are thonſands whom ſuch 
a publication might introduce to ſucceſsful enter- 
ne., d n bunt ne d 8 
As the caſe at preſent ſtande, it is uſually by mere 
accident that individuals are led into particular pro- 
k(ions or ſtudies. In | ſucceſsful examples, theſe 
phenomena, like every thing elſe that is connected 
vith good fortune, are held up to admiration; but 
here the purſuit; has involved the purſuers in miſ- 
wrtune, how worthy are they of regret! How much 
$1t to be wiſhed that the whole circle-of the ſci- 
accs of active life were made a part of education! 1 
| 4 


haye 


. 
No 


my 
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have lately read of an illuſtrious perſon, whoſe high 
endeavour, and whoſe conſequent fucceſs, reſulted 
from the prefent of a book on a particular ſcience, 
at the age of twelve years. The thi ht have 
happened otherwiſe: that — ir mi 77 Jn his 
rum. When a — — the hands of one 
to whom a fingle n ſtore, to 
ham, the precepts that it ine "ae ſcience 
chat it diſeloſes, _ all in all. It may be wrong, 


or it; may be ri * 1 or it may 


important or 
made the prin- 


be nugatory : : 
nugatory, Buy ſo g dale A f 
cipal object of the picture, 15 will — Tad 
value and conf If 1 draw the portraiture 
of a thiſtle, it will have an appearance of excellence 
and magnitude that do 8 belong to it, but 
which dwindle into nothing when it is placed in its 
relative fituation in the landſcape, and n amid the 
of mountains, foreſts, palaces, 


P 

ns the broad 1 

light and ſhadaw. The more that any one is ena 
to fee, the better he underſtands the value of all 0 
n 
| "_ want of knowledge of this kind, many, al 
an early enter into profeſſions, Which the) 
afterwards diſlike; or, while they are engaged !! 
ane defign, accident preſents another of better ap 

to their eyes; accident again unfetti 


pearance 
them for ſomething apparently till more _ | 
their ideas; and the youth is called unſteady, be 


f Sale genius, conkſtent' wich ieſelh, is d © 
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firous.of ſeeking the fituation in which it may beſt 
aten no Re. Had ſuch. a one been permitted 
h _ * extent of the informa 
bb nope titioning, his ſubſequent 
— would bel to be expected; but when 
the moſt trivial eircumſtance decides es haſtily what is 
s haſtily” undertaken, I cannot wonder that the 
fg power. of throwing ſome after- 
knowledge in the way, ſhould render change de- 
ſrable. By this misfortune, however, whole years 
are waſted; and the malcontent either follows ful- 
lenly, and perforce; the road that he ignorantly or 
Lear, took, while his averted a 4 deve his | 
— ſtumble; or, refigning the ſtation to which 
ſo many hours of toil have brought him, he turns 
back to begin anew another courſe, en the day 
is far ſpent, perhaps almoſt cler. 
You, perceive, firs, the object of my letter? 1 
need not warm you of its importance: I do not with 
to trouble yo with farther recommendations. In 
proſecution of my deſign, I have encloſed an ori- 
T letter upon the STUDY or rux Law, written 
of conſiderable talent. I doubt 
ij 4 „ if your . Ro _ 
my propoſition, will furni 
important papers on other profefſions. prion not 
mean, however, to confine the attention of your 
readers to What are called the liberal profeſſions. 
The mechanic arts, that ſerve to relieve human la- 
bout, and to reſcue ſo many intellectual beings from 
the degrading ſtation of machines, deſerve the bleti-" 
. debe. 8 
namcaltions on the our benevolent 
S DDr 
Vor. 1. 0 L L 
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ates; 


of mankind. Tf, too; the 


nature of and oc ions were urifolded, 
4 would furely be of confiderable benefit . . 
rx 1 . ; 1 x | \ 
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TRAITS. or THE. AMERICAN INDIAN CHARACTER, 
non waso's TRAVELS THRoUaew Nokru aut. 


Oun friend Nekig, 4he Lande Otter; had been 
inwned to dine with us at the houſe of a gentleman 
at Detroit, and he came accordingly, accompanied 
22 x alittle boy ef about nine or ten years 

age. r 
and the reſt ſente peaches, a difh of 


nen eee == CY = = wa A_ 0 = = 


—— dy one of the com- 
a Warm ceprimand for his having 
. 
r him had 
| The little fellow was extremely aſhamed of 
himſelf; but he quickly retricved bis error, by 
" open Bats-can panting: the ir: 
i Sonne port — 
g he ND , as a child might 
| —_— Ne” Mtubitty it; "This. called forth 
| abother reprimand from the fathers who wald him, 


— 
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that he deſpaired of ever ſeeing hum a great man, 


or A Warrior, if he appeared then to diſlike- 


what his hoſt had kindly helped him to. The boy 
drank the reſt of his wine with ſeeming pleaſure. 
The Indians ſcarcely ever lift their hands againft 
their children; but if they are unmindful of what 
is faid to them, they ſometimes throw a little water 
m their faces, a ſpecies of reprimand of which 


their children have the greateſt dread, and which 


produces an inſtantaneous good effect. One of the 
French miſſionaries tells us of his having ſeen a 
girl of an advanced age, ſo vexed at having ſome 
water "thrown in her face by her mother, as if ſhe 
was ſtill a child, chat ſhe inſtantly zetired, and put 
m end to her exiſtence. As long as they remain 
children, the young Indians are attentive in the ex- 
teme to the advice of their parents; but arrived 
at the age of puberty, and able to provide for tham- 
ſelves, 
and they will follow their own will and pleaſure in 
ſpite of all their rem unleſs, indeed, their 
parents be of an advanced age. age never 
fails to command their moſt profound-veneration. 
Nowpeople-are poſſeſſed of a 
tural politeneſs than the landes: thy vill never 
interrupt you whilſt you are 
hare told them any thing which they think to be 
falſe; will they bluntly contradi& you.” We dare 
ay brother, they will-anfwer, * that your- 

believe what you tell us to be ab; but it ap- 
pears to us ſo 
iſſeru to iti. 
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ter are of a- 


ſpeaking; nor, if you 


improbable, that we cannot give our 
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TRICTURES ON THE MODERN SYSTEM or zugt 
_EpveaTion. Wich a View to the Principles and 
Conduct prevalent among Women of Rank and or 
tune. By Hannah More. The ſecond Edition, cor. 
tetted. 2 vols. '32mo. 619 pages. Price 105. in 
boards. 17909. . e e 


Among thoſe authots whoſe. Wurd have uni. 
| * been directed ta promote religion, virtue, 


1 


; Miſs More will rank very high. 

hough her productions have not been wholly con- 
fined to the inſtruction or improvement of her own 
| fex, no female writer. of the preſent age has more 
laudably exerted herſelf in this reſpect, or deſerves 

ſuch ungualiſſed praiſe, | Her life has been a per- 
penal comment on ber precepts; and though the 
young and the giddy may think her maxims too rigid, 
they will, we are convinced, find the practice of 
them invariably tend to produce the beſt effects, — 

preſent peace and credit, and an eternal reward. 
We have indeed ſeen ſome champions for their 
ſex, Who are more anzious to ſupport the female 
privileges, than to /inculcate” the female duties; 
and perhaps ſuch haye gained a temporary repu- 
tation with. the ignorant or the perverſe, for the 
latitude-in-which they indulge” their diſciples, and 
the boldneſs with which they have contended 
for their rights. We ſcruple not, however, to al- 
ſert, that Writers of this ſtamp, inſtead of ſerving 
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thoſe whoſe —— ee have 8 their 
worſt enemies: they have inſpired notions which 
never can be realized while modeſty is the chief 
chanm/;of women, | and domeſtie life the proper 
ſphere of their activity. Miſs More, on the con- 
trary, ſpares no pains, that ſhe may make her ſex 
more lovely; the flatters no foibles that can leſſen 
1 in the eſteem of 'thoſe whole 1 its alone are 
of a t. She wiſely conſiders that 
females' have a iind rather than a ſubordinate part 
to perform in ſociety, and all her aims have been 
to qualify them to perform it aright. In one f 
her 12 publications * the thus expreſſes her ſen- 
1 they deſerve to be ew ee on 
the heart: 


3 hire to dig git daes 
Unknown to flouriſh, and unſeen be great great, 


To give domeſtic life its ſweeteſt charm, 
With ſoftneſs poliſh, and with virtue warm, 
Fearful of farne, unwilling to be known, 
Should ſeek but Heaven's applauſes and ber own 
Nor cen ſures dread, but thoſe which crimes 1 
The cenſures of a ſelt-condemning heart.“ 


In the work now under confideratio - 
may be denominated a ſyſtem of female We un 
der the inſſuence of Chriſtianity, cur author has 
ſhown the moſt laudable zeal, not only for the wel- 
fare of her ſex, but of fociety in general. It can- 
not efcape the notice of the moſt faperficial obſer- 
ver, that national manners, br e, pure or r diſſo- 
Inte, muſt depend in a great meaſure an the con- 


nnen 
auch alter Happineſs, . 
2 nn cela 
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clafſes.. Such as are elevated by rank and fortune ſet 
the example to their inferiors, and if they tranſ- 
the bounds of decoruny in any flagrant degree, 
it cannot be wondered at, if the precedent is pleaded 
as an excuſe for the improprieties of the lower 
orders. Miſs More is therefore perfectly right in di- 
recting her attentiom to the fountain head of ſociety; 
for: by theſe means alone can the fireams be ex- 
pected to lo pure. From her introduction, which 
is replete with unanſwerable argument, clothed in 


— — language, we ſelect the following re- 


ua fingular injuſtice which is often exerciſed to- 
wards women, firſt to give them a moſt deſective educa- 
tion, and then to e from them the moſt undeviating 
n them in ſuch a manner as 

lay them to the moſt dan faults, and 
then to cenſure ICY altleſs. It is not 


unreafonable and unjuſt, to que ſappointment if our 


daughters ſhould, in their ſubſequent lives, turn out pre- 
ciſtly that very kind of character, for which it would be evi- 
dent to an unprejudiced byſtander, that the whole ſcope 
and tenour of their inſtruQtion had been ſyſtematically pre- 
paring them. | 

Some refleQtions on the preſent erroneous ſyſtem are 
here with great deference ſubmitted to public confidera- 
tion. The author's apprehenſive that the ſhall be accuſed 
 of-betraying the interbſts of her ſex by laying open their 
gefefts: but ſurely,' an carneſt wiſh to turn their atten- 
don to objects calculated to their true * 
not the office of an enemy; ſo to expoſe the weakneſs of 
the land, , to ſuggeſt the i f internal improve - 


ment, and t6 point out the means of effectual defence, !: 
J —˙π7éꝗ˖ 
en it may be odjected to thiis- little work, that 
many errors are here aſcribed to women, which by no 
means belong to them cxclyfreh, and that it has fewo 
24 * to 
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to confine to the ſex thoſe faults which are common to the 
ſpecies: but this is in ſome meaſure unavoidable. In 
Ceaking on the qualities of one ſex, the moraliſt is ſome - 
what in the fituation of the pher, who is treating 
on the nature of one country: the air, ſoil, and produce 
of the land, which he is deſcribing,” cannot fail in many 
eſſential points to reſemble thoſe of other countries under 
the ſame parallel; yet it is his buſineſs to deſcant on the 
one without adverting to the other: and though in draw- 
ing his map he may ** to introduce ſome of the 
* 


neighbouring coaſt, ncipal attention muſt be 
confined to that country undertaken to deſcribe, 
without taking into account. the reſembling circumſtances 
of the adjacent ſhor es. „ 
« It may be objected alſo, that the opinion here ſu 
geſted on the ſtate of manners among the higher ela 
of our countrywomen, may ſeem to controvert the ju 
eucomiums of modern travellers,” who unanimouſly con- 
cur in aſcribing a decided ſuperiority to the ladies of this 
country over thoſe of every other. But ſuch is the ſtate 
of manners in moſt of thoſe countries with which the 
compariſon has been made, that the comparative praiſe is 
almoſt an injury to Exg/; women, To be flattered for 


excelling thoſe whoſe d af excellence is very low, 
is but a ing kind of commendation; fot the v 
of all praiſe deri 


from ſuperiority depends on the wort 
of the competitor. - The TETES of Britiſh ladies, with 
all the unparalleled advantages mY | rater never 
de determined by a compariſon with the women of other 
nations, but by what they themſelves: might be, if all 
their talents and unri opportunities were turned to 
the beſt account. 1 9 2 eb eee ee ee, e 

Again, it may be ſaid, that the author is leſs diſpoſed 
to expatiate on excellence than error; but the office of the 


tiſtorian of human manners is not nc, but deli · 
neation. Were the end in view wm aud not im- 


mam. would have been far more grati- 


hing, e 


I 


| | elves, at an age when they uſed to de ther 


— 
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to find. Even in her own limited ſphere of obſervation, 
the author is herſelf-acquainted with much excellence in 
the claſs of whioh ſhe treats; with women, who, poſleſ. 
ing learning. which .weuld be thought extenſive in the 
other ſex, {et an exaniple of deep humility to their own; 
women, Who, diſtinguiſhed for wit and gepius, are emi- 
nent for domeſtic: qualities; who, excelling in the fine 
arts, have carefully enriched their underſtandings; who, 
_ enjoying allvence, devote it to the glory of (504d; 
who, — elevated rank,” think their nobleſt ſtyle 
and title is chat of a-Chriſtian?? ? 
Having thus obviated objections to her plan, ſlie 
| Proceeds to the egecution of the work. Happy 


ſhould we be to have it in our power to give an en- hea 

_ larged view of fuch a valyable performance; but ve mit 

mult content ourſelves with a few ſtriking paſſages, exc 

earneſtly recommending our readers to peruſe the rh 

volumes before us with the fpirit in which they arc -h 
witten, and with a-defire to improve by the noble | 

and judicious ſentiments they contain, = "4 

On children's balls ſhe expreſſes herfelf with much it © 

ſeverity, but no leſs"truth : | 2 * 

To every thing there is a ſeaſon, and a time for every elf, 

under heaven,” faid the wife man; but he ſaid x fore 

before the invention of baby-balls.” Fbis moderu device Mi pub 

is a fort of triple confpiracy againſt the innocence, the cha 

Health, and the happineſs of children: thus, by factitions is 
amuſements, to rob them of a reliſſi for the ſimple jors, 

the unbought delights, which naturally belong to then T9 
_ _ bloom on, is like blotting but ſpring from the year. I 

| To facrifice the true and proper enjoyments of ſpright!y | ki 


and happy children, is to make them oy gear and dit- 
N er price for "their artificial pleafures. They 
Rep at once from the nurſery to the ballroom ; and, by 

S of habits, ate — of dreffing 


* 
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dom of little ee 8, over hill and dale, their 
cheeks luſhed with health, and their hearts overflowi 
with happineſs, theſe gay little creatures are ſhut up all t 
morning, demurely practiſiug the pat grave, and tranſact- 
ing the ſerions buſineſs of N a new ſtep for the 
evening; with more coſt of time and pains than it would 
have —.— them to acquire twenty new ideas . 
Thus they loſe the amuſements which naturally belon 
to their filing period, and unnaturally anticipate thoſe 
pleaſures (ſuch, as they are) which would cothe in, too 
much of courſe, on their introduction into faſhionable 
life. The true pleaſures of childhood are cheap and na- 
tural; for every object teems with delight to eyes and 
hearts new to the enjoyment of life; nay, the hearts of 
healthy children abound with a general diſpoſition to 
mirth aud joyfulneſs, even without. a ſpecific object to 
excite I; like our firſt parent, in the world's firſt ſpring, 
- when all was new and freſh, and gay about him, 
R N They ye and move,” _ > - 
* And feel that they are happier than they Know.“ by 
Here we muſt. pauſe for the preſent month: but 
it cannot often be expected that we ſhould have the 
gr of reviewing a work ſo, meritorious in it 
elf, and ſo appropriate to our deſign, and there- 
fore, it muſt not be diſmiſſed like the ephemeral 
publications for young perſons, which loſe every 
charm with their novelty, and whoſe higheſt aim 
is harmleſs amuſement. „„ 


E11 
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Mazuontes's Tait fHefted and abridged for the 
Inſtruction and Amuſement” of Youth. By Mrs. Pil- 
kington. Ornamented with twenty*fix beautiful En- 
 gravings cut on Wood. '208 pages, amo. Price 38. 6d. 
Taunus is a luxuriance, a kind of voluptuouſneſs 
in Marmontel's Tales, that renders them very unfit 
for early youth; and though they poſſeſs a high de- 


= 


394 n | 
of faſcinatian, and create an intereſt beyond 
any thing of the novel ſpecies we ever read, yet 
we are fearful they have done more harm than 
to their warmeſt admirers. To inflame the ſuſcep- 
tibility of paſſions naturally too ſtrong, is certainly 
not beſt way to — the heart, or improve 
the 1 and Fs we have never recom- 
mended Marmontel as a proper companion for the 
nurſery or. the ſchool. : 5 
Mrs. Pilkington, whoſe various labours to com- 
bine harmleſs amuſement with moral inſtruction, 
have entitled her to high praiſe from parents and 
teachers, has very judiciouſly ſelected ſome of the 
moſt unexceptionable tales of this lively French- 
man, and ted them in a dreſs fufficiently at- 
tractive indeed, but ſtript of all meretricious orna- 
ments. F 
c h the ſtyle and ze,” ſays ſhe, 
dc have ne — He agen moral 
have been ſtrictiy adhered to; and whatever advan- 
tage might have been drawn from each original 
Tale, may certainly be derived from t abridged 
one.” — After all, and notwithſtanding the celebrity 
of Marmontel, we cannot help thinking that Mrs. 
P. was qualified to produce tales of her own more 
appofite, and more likely to improve. She deſerves, 
however, no ſmall commendation for rendering that 
draught innocent, which might otherwiſe have been 
ſwallowed with pernicigus effects. The ſelection 
conſiſts of Laiſus and: Lydia, The had Mather, The 
gead Mather, The Schoal for Fathers, Friendſhip put 
' ts the Teft, Gratitude diſplayed, The forlorn Stranger, 
ar the faithful Deg, Attifice detected, The hone/t Bre- 
ton, Errar af 4 gend Father, Leſſon of Migfarture, 
The Waterman Beſens. It would be doing an mn. 


juſtice 


juſtice to the preſent editor to giye a garbled extract, | 

and we cannot. make room for one even of her ill ? 
abridged tales: we muſt therefore: conclude this 1 
article without farther. remarks, Our ſentiments 1 
are ſufficiently indicated by what we have fuld. 4 


's 
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Lessons FROM L1rg; or, Home Scenes. 172 F in 
18 m0. Price: d. half*bound:. 4 —_ 1 
Taz author of this Rte volume ſhows a playful 
fancy, and no inconſiderable knowledge of men and 
manners, The moral he inculcates is unexception- 
able, and he has made it 1mpreflive by conveying it 
through the medium of- eaſy un ed natration. 
We ſelect part of the concluding chapter, entitled, 
« TROUGHTS| ON GAMING,” as no unfavourable 
pecimen of the ſtyle and manner, a 
Phe vice of gaming,' continued Mr, Grant, was 
ing to a very high pitch in our own country, and the 


ſes of many of our great men were difgraced Ce 
dees which were — — among ſhafpers 2 ier 
nok. But, thanks to a LAW=-LORD, Whoſe ſenti- l. 
ments, delivered from the ſeat he ſo ably fills, will ever re- N 
&t honour on his head and heart, the inſtruments of - Rv 


ih. Tf AA coat 


vil power have hunted. the evil, even to its proudeſt 
taunts, from whence offenders of rank have been 1 
public queſtioa and public cenfure, for which be hi 


ume adored, and his memory. held in grateful remem- 
dance! It would be well if patents, aud thoſe Who have 
be education of youth committed to-their charge, were 
© root this noxious weed from the young mind, the mo- 
tent they may — — pernicious vice 
GAMING. , 
* And this leads the writer to reflect how imprudent 
are in their public excurſions to watering-places, 
dere they very incautioufly make their children partakers 
what be placed furtheſt from their Nen. 


* 2 
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« Tnfants are to be een at Margate * other polite 
reſorts, throwing vic for the iN ſurely this cannot 
be juſtified,” or at leaſt "defended, though it may de done 
EE ing friends, © we bi | 5 

4 our hiſtory concluded, The 
ſum of I thins 

« Ricusts 1LL ACQUIRED NEVER PROSPER. 

„ HareiNgss AND VIKTOR CAN NEVER BE o.. 
- VIDED... - 

= Turns 1s NO HOPE nur IN Go!” 


* ORIGISAL CHARADE. 
e uns. SYDNEY. . 


Mr firſt is a had neem: to Adam's frail race, 


N ine at the fight; - 1 
1 Dun paſt long — its abſence t — os 
or in bower, grove, or meadow delight. Dit 
ys my next, once a rude and importunate throng | al 
T . W * ” 
To applied all their ſofteuing aut, 
But their 3 it ſcorn'd to befriend. | of 
M whole, vou joyfull hat, l 
x When 17 radiance 2 2 N 75 
But not,” when the dews of the morning ariſe, The 
And his beam on your lattice firſt Mines. Hoy 
An emblem of beauty behold in my form, A. 
Or, Hogarth, thy maxim's untrue; 2 
A ler too too, of facred forgiveneſs and love, . 
The Ss will thankfully re, e003 * 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tur drawing by MF, H. of Scarborough is beautifully 
executed; but plates of inſects, unleſs very rare or curious, 
are not adapted to our plan. We ſhall be happy, however, 
to be favoured with a tuitable ſubject for a plate from the 
ſame elegant and correct pencil, and will attend to the 

directions received. h 


We acknowledge tranſlations of GurLtaums Dr Ltsty 
in our lait from Crcttia, S. S. and a Younc Trans 
LATOR; and as ſelection was difficult in pieces which, in 
general, were fo neatly performed, we have blended the 
whole together. op . 


We are N the ingenious and candid re marks of 
the Rev. G. G. S. of Buckingham, and mean to profit by 


It is with pleaſure we announce an increaſed correſpond. 
ence. By a careful attention to our plan, which is to 
eſtabliſh faFs, inculcate morals, or to make fancy the vehicle 
of — our friends will be at no loſs to know what 


will fuit us. 2 ] 
* g : ” 
Niet number will contain a beautifully coloured plate of Wo 1 
"the BLUE FASSION-FLOWER. _ + © 


Ibs falution of the Charade in our laft is—Raix-30. 

| des we mr bat gs I denn; and 3's 
. be found ax acceptable preſent to yeuth of beth ſexe 
ee eee eee ee ee eee eee n——_—_ 
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Or what immenſe ſervice is the ſea to mankind 
k is every inſtant receiving from the rivers that 
fow into it a ſupply of water, which it is continually 
reſtoring by the vapours. that are raiſed from it. 
Theſe vapours fertilize the earth, by their deſcent 
in dews- and in ſhowers; and again ſwell the nvers. 
from which they originally proceeded. By means. 
of the ocean, countries the moſt diftant are con- 
nected; and an 3 of their merchandiſe, 
their improvements, and their literature, is more 
cafly procured. The ignorance of foreign coun-+ 
tries, manners, and refinements, which generally 
wraps the inland barbarian, ſoon ceaſes to be ob- 
krved in maritime countries, which are every where: 
known in the earlieſt periods to have launched 
lorth their barks upon the ocean. 

But fince the circuit of the waters from the Toa 
lo vapours, from vapours to rivers, and from theſe 
tb the ſea again, is thus regularly performed, are 
the quantities-returned exactly equal to thoſe . 
wut? Is it not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that th 
more or leſs? Is the fea encroaching on the 3 
r the land upon. the ſea? The laſt is a curious and 
uſeful queſtion, and philoſophers are divided in their 
opinions with regard to it. 

The arguments of thoſe who aſſert that the ſes i 19 
pning on the land are as follow: the rivers are 
wntinually wearing away their banks, and car- 
N they take from them into the ſea. 
MMA _— 
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Every ſtorm that gathers on the mountain's brow, 

and pours down its waters. in the bed of the torrent, 
rolls along with them rocks and mafles of earth, 
firſt into the rivers, and! afterwards into the ocean. 
The height of the land is therefore conſtantly dimi. 
niſhing: but the very cauſe öf this diminution 
Acts allo in leſſening the depth of the fea. The 
conſequence is plain. The waters muſt be forced 
over à greater extent of furface on the dry land, 

and a gradual encroachment will thus take place. 
Nor are thoſe arguments merely hypothetical; they 
ys ſupported by a multitude 4 uncontroveruble 
In the reign of Auguſtus, the He of Wight was 

ſo near to the main land; that the inhabitants crofled, 

at low water, from the one to the other with tin. 
The channel, however, which now ſeparates them, 

is two miles wide at leaſt. Quantities of land are 
ally f from this very land; and it was 

ut a few months fince, that ſeveral acres were car- 

* ried into the deep in an inſtant. The Godwin 
Sands, on the eaſtern ſhore of England, were once 
thie fertile lands of earl Godwin. There is an an- 
tient law againſt © burning the bent, the name of 

_ ' weed which grows in many parts of the coalt ol 
England and Scotland, and which was ſuppoſed tc 
be à natural fence againſt the encroachments of the 
ſea and land. Some villages near to Forres in Scot 
land are now completely buried in fand. The tow 
of Findhorn, four miles from Forres, at preſent l 
only acceſſible to paſſengers on horfeback at 0 
water, though once the ſex did not intervene. | 
the Eaſt Riding! of Yorkſhire, and not far fron 
Burlington, there is a church, now one mile from th! 


ocean 
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WALKS BY. THE SEA SIDE, 40 
ocean, but having an inſeription, which intimates, 
that, when originally built, it ſtood at the diſtance 
of nine miles. If we look to other countries, we find 
there fimilar appearances. The ſtraits of Meſſina, 
Fretum Siculum, once ſo formidable to navigators, 
as to give riſe to the fine imagery of Scylla and 
Charybdis, is now, if we are to 5 credit to Bry- 
done, a wide and eaſy paſſage. The ſea has crept. 
far over the coaſt of Afia Minor, and, in the bay 
of Baizz near Naples, there are remains of houſes 
and villages ſtill vifible below the preſent level of 
the ſea. | 1 

The philoſophers who aſſert the reverſe of theſe 
propoſitions, are not intimidated by reaſoning fo 
powerful, nor by facts fo ſtrong. Admitting, how- 
ever, the premiſes, they deny the conclufion. They; 
do not allow. it. proved ſatisfactorily that the ſea 
has made. real encroachments upon the whole. 
The rivers and torrents indeed. ſweep down earth 
into the ſea; but this earth accumulates on other 
ſboreg or gathers. together by attraction; or being 
carried to the ſame place by the foree of currents, 
riſes in new-iflands. The Haltie and Atlantic near 
to Norway, are, by the teſtimony of the moſt aged 
pilots and fiſhermen, gradually leaving the land. 
The ſea is ſhallower than formerly near the ſhore. 
Rocks, once ſcarcely ſeen, are now high ifi the 
mid{t of the billows, and pinnaces can ſcarcely be 
ſupported in parts which had once been the revep= - 
tacle' of ſhips of burden. Ancient fea-port towns 
are now removed from the ſhore, and anchors ſome-- 
times found in the inner part of the country. But 
the argument, of all others, which ſupports moſt . 
krongly this fide of the queſtion, is, that much, 
Sk Cn 1 1 
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we may indeed ſay moſt of the vapours which rife 
from the fea, do not go to ſwell the rivers, but 
rather to the fuſtenance of vegetables. Theſe ve- 
getables are hable to putrefaction, a proceſs which 
converts them into earth. A modern writer, Dar. 
win, has carried this idea ſo far as to ſay, that the 
lichens firſt grow upon the rocks, and dying, form 
a bed for Alpine plants; theſe putrefy in their turn, 
and leave a deeper bed of earth for larger vegetables. 
From the earth of | theſe may ariſe ſhrubs, and 
trom ſhrubs the gradual aſcent is eafy to the proud 
mountain- pine, that derides the moſt furious blaſt. 
The truth, as is uſually the caſe in controverſics, 
may . be found between theſe two hypo- 
theſes; and we ſhall be-nearer the point of certainty 
than either taken fingly, if we conclude, that the 
ocean advances in 2 places, and recedes in 
others, and if earth is carried down into the rivers 
by the torrents, that it is formed anew by the pu- 
trefaction of the vegetable kingdom; Thus does 
the great Author of Nature watch over his works; 
thus does he preſerve his plan entire, by wiſely 
aligning ſecondary cauſes, which, while they ope- 
rate as effetually as his immediately exerted hand, 


leave an admirable field for the exerciſe of faith and 


inquiry. Such ate the purpoſes of that Being, who 
Bath meaſured aut the waters in the hollow of bis 
band, and ſaid to the fea, © Hitherto ſhalt thou 
come, and no further.“ | 
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bse ro THE BDITOR ON PHE YOUNG aureus. ans 
BADY'S MAGAZINE. 


MR. EDITOR, 


By introducing n to the acquaintance. of 
your young admirers under an appellation fo for» 
midable as that of Governefs,” I am aware that I 
wall have to contend with prejudice, before I can 
conciliate affection; yet as it is my intention to in- 
ſtruct, caution, and entertain, the title did not ap- 
pear inapplicable. 

In addrefling myſelf „ 
nuous, I ſhall. carefully avoid both cenfure and'ſe- 
verity and whilſt I endeayour to conduct them in 
the path of virtue, prove that it generally as en 
with the ſweeteſt flowers. 

The failings which are aſcribed to the 
7 of females, proceed from thoughi- 

eſs and frivolity; and what is frequently con- 
demned as a natural depravity, is merely the effect 
of want of reflection. Quickneſs of perception, 
and livelineſs of imagination, are certainly charac- 
teriſtie traits in the fair ſex, and the gducation 


which a girl generally receives, in rather caleulated 


TE 


to enco -than repreſs their effects. Io coun 

teract a bias from nature, and to —— 4 
imperfections by habit, is the motive 
which and a my conduct; * ſhould 


that knowledge which experience bo paw 
means of rendering others. wiſe at a f 

and leſs' trouble, my gratification will be 8 It 
vill de chought, from the title 1 have aſumed, that 


1 3 
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my labours are ſolely devoted to the young of the 
female ſex; but Pagree with you, that, except in 
ſtudies purely. profeſſional, both ſexes have an equal 
intereſt in cultivating their minds and imbibing 
right principles, which it will be my felicity to pro- 
mote. f 
In ſtead, then, of conſidering the Governeſs as a 
cynical being, only anxious to diſcover failings 
and imperfections, I truſt ſhe will be viewed in the 
light of an attached friend, zealous for the welfare 
of her readers, anxious for their happineſs, and 
ſolicitous to ꝓromote their future peace. 
| In pointing out the various duties of the young, 
and expatiating upon thofe which are of the greatci 
F moment, I ſhall.begin with that which has pre- 
_ eminence in every ſtation of life, namely, the 5 
Which we owe to the Father of the Univerſe; 
„ We are formed by nature, ſays an elegant 
modern writer; „to admire What is great, and to 
love what is amiable; and even inanimate objects | 
have the power of inſpiring theſe ſenſations.” And 
can the heart which is capable of emotions like 
theſe, become inſenfible to the attributes of an al- | 
mighty Being? Can we daily receive bleſſings from | 
the hand of benevolence, and forget the ſource from 
wheneo they ſprung ?- Can the young behold them- | 
ſelves furrounded with friends who efteem, | 
who cheriſh; brothers or fiſters who love them with 
the fondeſt affection, without gratitude to Heaven | 
for ſuch ineſtimable treaſures? Coldneſs and in- | 
gratitude are imperfections to which the young are | 
generally ſtrangers; and the ſpirit of devotion ought 
_ to glow with greater ardour when the heart is ſuſ- 
{ 


ceptible of every new and warm impreſſion. Prayer 
. EO | ) | 18 
4 i 8 
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is the firſt and moſt eſſential of all duties; but it. 


the heart, not in the motion of the lips, or the poſ- 
ture of the body, that it conſiſts; and that, an at- 
tempt to 4 upon the world by the form of 
devotion, when oh. Pho of it is wanting, 2 
to dra upon ves the vengeance of the 
mighty, ed of his Heng. ; 

Religion is the ſupport of — human 3 
the antidote againſt every human ill, and is ſo 


libertine deſpiſes the woman who. is without it. 

« Though piety,” ſays Dr. Blair, «<< chiefly, be- 
longs to the heart, yet the aid of the unde and 
ing is neceſſary to give it a proper direction. You 
muſt endeavour therefore to acquire a juſt view both 
of the great principles of natural religion, and of 
the peculiar · doctrines wad the £ oſpel; and for this 
end ſtudy the ſeriptu t is not, 194 
ene that 9 ſhould occupy 


rtion of our time, as to prevent us 285 


ac AC... Att/ 


nm " 


ciety; or that it is intended to give either a formal 


it is the parent of cheerfulneſs, the filter of con- 
tent, l the offspring of meekneſs and reſigna- 


tion. 


ſtrength of mind which will enable us to bear the 


re e e eee 2_w.aES 


of inſtances where it has imparted a degree of he- 
roſm to the female character, that would have 


a the .condug af the. 7 among the 


aber. 


— + ww” 
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ſhould be recollected, that it is in the diſpoſition " 


an attraction. in a, female character, that even the 


al ing the duties, ox enjoying the pleaſures of e- | 


or gloomy caſt to our diſpoſitions ; on the contrary, 


All the principles which religion teaches, and all 
the habits which it forms, are calculated to inſpire a 


ſevereſt misfortunes ; and hiſtory affords a variety 


_ "- 
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other fex. It was that conſoling and ſuſtaining 
er, that enabled the amiable but unfortunate 

dy Jane Gray to meet the axe of the execu- 
tioner with calmneſs and compoſure, and taught 
her meekly to reſign an earthly for a heavenly 
crown with pious fortitude; and it is that alone 
that will ſuſtain us all in the moment of affliction, 
the time of danger, and at the hout of death! 


ro THE EDITORS OF THE YOUNG GENTLEMAN's 
Ax LADY'S MAGAZINE. | | 
GENTLEMEN, . | 


I TAKE the kberty of enclofing the following 
lines, written a few weeks ago, on my return into 
the country: if you think them worthy a place 
in your ſelect Magazine, I ſhall feel mytelf highly 
flattered: and with ſincereſt wiſhes for your ſucceſs 
rx on laudable undertaking, I ſhall ſubſcribe my- 


ſelf, © | 

A; NE | Your conſtant-reader, 

 Walthamflow. 7 _ CORNELIH. 

ZLEGY ON A BEAUTIFUL CHERRY-TREEF, KILLED: 

F . 

PRIDE of my garden! ornament of May.!. 

Whoſe ſnowy top expanſive did adorn 

The ſmiling ſcene, where oft I lov'd. to ſtray, 

Aud breathe the fragrance of the dewy morn; 

What blaſt untimely laid thy beauties low, | 

And nipt the promiſe of ſucceeding years ? 

Did friend delufive prove a latent foe, 

And ſhow how falſe the hopes yeung fancy —_— 
210 . 8 | Vainly, 
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| 
J vainly now to thy ſoft ſhade repair; 
A melancholy waſte proclaims the ſpot, 
Where late thy luſcious rubies flouriſh'd fair, 
Aud charm'd the little prattlers of my cot. 
Around thy graceful rifing ſtem no more 
Shall my ſweet darlings join in ſportive play; 
Bound, light as air, to catch thy pendent ſtore, 
And with delight the roſy gift ſurvey, 
No more, as May returns, the murmuring bee 
With active hum ſhall toil around thy head, 
Collect the golden ſtores ſupplied by thee, 
Or for their infant charge prepare the bread : 
Then as the ſun detlines, with loaded thigh, 
Well pleag'd to buſy buzzing hive repair; 
Where, for the general weal, they live, they die, 
And, with a mutual zeal, the labour ſhare. 
No more ſhall Philomel, to charm the night, 
Chooſe in thy tranquil ſhade her fav'rite ſeat; 
Warble 3 lays with fond delight, | 
And vanied notes to lull the grove repeat: 
No more the blackbird, borne on trembling wing, 
Shall pluck thy tempting crimſon for his mate; 
Or to entice his young thy nectar bring, 
And fee their pinions ſpread, with joy elate: 
No more the robin on thy branches reſt, * 
To chant his evening bymn with grateful heart; 
No more from thence retiring ſeek his neſt, 
Where looks of love the pureſt joy impart. | 
Nor ſhall the various ſongſters of the grove 
To thy protecting arms again repair, e 
To tune the artleſs melody of love, | 
Which blithe and gay they carol free from care. 
And I no more ſhall view thy vernal bloom, * 
Or with thy ripenꝰd beauties deck my board; 
Or while keen winter howls o'er Nature's tomb, 
Produce thy luſcious fruit by art well ſtor d; 


No 


| 
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No more ſhall kes esch buſy tribe calle, 
Or thou thy various bounties ſcatter round; 
When with ſurpriſing art, they each ſelect . 
Their proper nutriment, in nſtinctive 48 
But w — cruel fate ſhould ore. 
MU a0 the-poliſh'd * brauty fall; 
Grace the gay ſcenes they often charm'd more, 


„ P ˙ꝛͤ— ce Am ey. _—_ _ cx  CL_s_ 


But yield <0 deff) n relentleſs cat? 
E'er man proud man!]! with'yo uthful glory crown 
With Mutels twin d by Meng! Adi LS 5 
For Ie valour, wiſdom; truth 3 | 
_—_Ivearly mark'd to mingle with the dead! 
fron fret ſhe who mourns thy fad unti 
| May ſoon require Ne tary was wy PR 


Soon be the filent tenant of the , 

For ever torun from ————— tier? 

Yet ma this moral leſſon ſtrike the mind? 
That While we live we ufefal bketther; 

And when our Yeftind-courſe-is ſiniſtyd, vas 
2 hat VIRTUE CE . ok io; 


We DR, LISLE. 


e daher of à French journs! 
is Knowledge of hiſtory an 
Y. ys t_theſe_ . of ſeiene 
m ln Rats N ucceſs, to all thoſe ho e 
ther from wank «ow leiſure, ot to ſave © gant 
trouble, or to make a more rapid were 
bow peograph that - bis. ſan ditected all by 

. R ogg . 
He was attached io this ſeience by bs 
— — and he was forwarded in it wi! 
all the AfeRticnate-affiduity af a father. >The: ye 3 
paß 
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Knowledge 

honour 3 beſides, it often paves the way to them. 
It alſo procures us the eſteem of men—an ineſti- 
mable advantage, infinitely more precious than the 
poſſeſſion of wealth and grandeur. tion of 


this her reached even ears of 
crowd Kaas, © The ki of Sardinia cauſed the 
of Sicily to be examined 

t ſkill: it was found fo 

and correct, that this prince honoured the learned 
letter couched in the moſt flat 


are or A REGULAR COURSE OF LECTURES | 

oN BOTANY. ae tankers 

| [Continued from page 336.] 5 

cc 
enz PERICARPIUN. . 
Wurd whe has been impregnated, it 
becomes a pericarp; before which time it does not 
exiſt; and, in ſome plants, it is wholly wanting. 
In ſuch cafes, the calyx ſupplies its place. | 
The pericarp has different appellations, accord= 


J 


n. 
- 
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In dry ſeed-veſlels, it is a capſule with val 
Naben branes, or partitions of the cells, are call 
Hfſepimenta, and are united by a columne, Or A c- 
tlumnella. 

22 — having the ſeeds united to both fides 
as is common in the . 

| da , 74 "called a fligua. But when the 

nearly as broad as long, as in the ſcurvy- * 

moon- wort, it receives the name of a filicula. 

3. When the ſeeds are united to one ſide of the 
ſuture only, as in peaſe, beans, &c. it is a legs- 
1 hence the term leguminous plants. 

**. olliculus,. is when the pod opens laterally, 
clepias ſyriaca, from a ſpecies of which, 
8 in Italy, the fine filky down is produced, 
that is uſually manufactured into cardinal's hats, 
Par kind of pericarp is not common. 

58. A pomum, 1 apple, is a fleſhy or pulpy peri- 
| arp, without valves, containing a capſule, as in 
apples, &c. The eye is called umbilicus. - 

6. A bacea is a „without a valve, 
interſperſed with, ſeeds, as in the gooſeberry. 

7. A drupa, again, is a 3 pericarp without a 
valve, but Cy a ſtone, as in * plums, 
& . 

8. A ftrebilis or cone, A formed i into 


a pericarp, as in the pine-apple. 

Such are the uſ n 
which being the part of p —— 
is moſt valued and moſt noticed. 


een 2222 


„ Plants of. this ch, in general, are — —— 
To it belong cabbage, ſcurvy-grafs, and many other eſculcn! 
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2 0 THE retrraculunx 
The receptacle is the baſe that cotinects the 
other parts of; fruQification, and has various appel- 
lations, according to its nfe, figure, and ſitügtion; 
being, à proper receptacle, a common feceptacde, 
an umbel,: a eyma, or a ſpadi c. 


'S4 
\*--\CARPOLOGY, ox OF SEED. 


The ſeed may be conſidered as the rudiment of 
the future vegetable. They are of very various 
kinds, according to the plants that produce them. 
In beans and many other ſeeds we obſerve a black 
mark or ſcar, called the hilum, above which 1s the 
foramen. The outer part of the ſeed is tough, like 
archment. The: middle part is divided into two 
ſobes, called cotyledoenes, at the top of which ſtands 
the corcilum , or principle of the new plant. In a 
naſcent ſtate, the cotyledones ſupply nouriſhment 
to the plant. Several ſeeds have only one, others 
more than two. Graſſes and liliaceous plants riſe 
with one ſeed-leaf; radiſhes, thiſtles, and many 
others, with two. The ſeed-leaf in general bears 
very little reſemblance to the future leaves; and 
they univexſally decay after the plant has acquired 
ſome degree of ſtrength. N A a1 
Some feeds. ſoon vegetate, as graſſes, ca 4 
and ereſſes; others lie long in the ground, as the 
almond: Some muſt be ſown freſh ; while umbel- 
liferous plants in general, will keep for a year, and 
flax and all oleaginous Teeds may be ron for 


* The cee ſornetimes lies in the middle, as in the hazel. - 3 
t It has ſometimes been found, that upon freſh ground being 
. 8 N N 2 5 turned 
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41% SKETCH+OF A COURSE OF 
Some ſeeds. are furnifhed with a downy crown 
or pappus, as is ſegn in centaury and artichoke, and 
various others, The uſe of the pappus is to convey 
the ſeed by the wind, in order to its preſervation 
and diffuon».. The ſceds of . teather-graſs have a 
long ars/ta, . molt . denne feathered. Others 
have a wing or ala, as in bignonia, maple, and 
elm, which fikewiſe facilitates theit diſperſion; 
while in ſome genera of plants there is an inflated 
calyx to promote the ſame intention of Nature. 
Again, we find ſome ſeeds elaſtic, by which they 
are projected to a ſmall diſtance, as in the common 
balſam, and momordica elaterium, Trailing plants 
have cirri, or horns, which enable them to riſe, 
that their ſeeds may be more widely diſſeminated ; 
and others have hooks, as the common bur-dock, 
which, adhering to cattle, are carried about and 
diſperſed ; n briſtles, as hemp and 
Many ſeeds have an arillus or exterior covering, 
| which falls off ſpontaneoufly; as in geranium and 
4 others. The: ſeeds of ſeveral ſpecies of geranium, 
. when ſeparated, aſſume a variety of fantaſtic forms, 
| eonvolving themſelves,” as if they were endowed 
with life. | e 
In ſhort, the wonderful means by which plants 
are vated" and diſperſed, afford an inexhauſtible 
fond of entertaininens and ſpeculstion to the lover 
of nature. Beſides the economy of feeds which 
we have mentioned, many paſs through birds un- 


trged up, it was ſoon covered with muſtard, which muſt hare 
lain in the boſom of the earth for many years. Hence ariſes a 
. queſtion; whether any ſeeds would vegetate, if put ſo deep, 25 to 
be beyond the influence of the fun and ait? 110 
Lens ö E 2 injured, | 
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injured ., and are this deſteminated ' over — 


ae while others are carried ** 3 
one continent to another. 

A few plants, ſuch as the videlium ſubterra- 
neum; and the cyclamen, or ſow-bread, lodge their 
feeds in the earth. The latter, as dom bn e feeds 
become fm bends its pedunculus im a ipiral form, 
and at laft p 2 them in the mould. 

Obſcure as the fructification of the cryptogamia 
elaſs ſtill remains, Hedwie, the ingenious inquirer 
into the nature and habitats of this extenſive fa- 
mily, has propagated them by ſeed. 

Seeds vary extremely in colour, as well as 
ſhape. The ricinus palma Chriſti, from hl 


caſtor oil is expreſſed, reſembles a tick, and the do- 


lichos fearabeoides, à beetle. * 


Though all plants, property ſpeaking, have ſeeds, 
ſome do not always "pen them to perfection; and : 


ſuch is the wife and various economy of Na- 
iure, that many ate propagated by runners, and 
others have bulbs, or embryo plants, which ſup- 


ply the place of ſeed. Thus we ſind throughout all 


nature, that where one advantage has been de- 
nied, ſomething equivalent has been end. 0 


2 been prend Goat, he miſatonr asg paſs 


through the —5 to be roliſic 3 but it has been propagated 
= e by rubbing, Le * 
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— oP THE nurn or ANA. 
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Qt: ab ni uit vs 
Aga de ae nba; of ina, 1 
————— of tlie chute; when our 
guides, who had preceded me at ſome diſtance, 
turned back, and — — me, exclaimed 
in a;kind: of tranſport, never could have 
arrived at à more proper time” to diſcover and ob- 
ſerve the internal of this ſtupendous volcano. 
conceive, without my attempt- 


comp 
del to's kind of 
br ria opus ' 
, . contemplate this amazing ſpec- 
tacle. - P 
temained there two hours, to recover my ftrength 


mp eg fatigues I bad undergone in my journey. 
| I viewed with aſtoniſhment the f of the 


—— which aſcended from it. {Ihe ike of this 

i x — ſcene was diſtinctiy diſplayed before me; 

roceed to give ſome deſeri of 

a K will of be podle to the 

1 fee image, as the fight alone 

can. enable him to form ideas 2 all adequate to ob 
iſhi | 


which fide 1 was, 
Notwithf is 1 


— — 
wand do he the muriate 
able to gather ſome pi 


ff 
kr 


If 


did not prevent my ſeeing within the aperture; in 
Which I can affirm 1 


boiled, and roſe and fell, — — 
dhe bottom. This certainly was the melted lara 
which had ariſen to chat aperture from the botton 
the ÆEtnean 
aperture immediately under my view, induced me 
don the ſteep deelivity 


tached from the edges 
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weſt, from the action of a light wind; and, when 
it had riſen higher, dilated into an extended but 
thin volume. his faicke was white, and, being 


impelled to the fide. oppoſite that on which 1 was, 


1 perceived 2 
liquid ignited matter, whie y undulated, 


iThe fweurable..clecamſiance ef having this 


o throw into it ſome la ſtones, by rolling them 

— me. Theſe fiones 
pieces of lava that I had de- 
of the erater, bounding down 
the ſide, ĩn a few moments fell on the bottom, ans 
thoſe which entered into the aperture, and ſtruck 
the liquid lava, produced a found fimilar to that 
they would have occaſioned: had they fallen into a 


which were only 


thick tenaeious paſte. - Every ſtone I, thus threw p 


ſtruck againſt. and looſened. others in its paſſage, A 


Which fell with it, and in bke manner ſtruck and only 
detached others in their way, whence the found A 
produced were conſiderably multiplied. The ſton: 4 
which fell on the 8 1 4 
they were very large, retu a ſo 
ferent from that I have before deſcribed. The bo. 
tom cannot, therefore, be conſidered as only a M; A 
eruſt; ſince, were it not thick and ſolid, it muſt A 

| OOO Ons A 
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e ee een 
coloured plate un anz intereſting ſubject in natu- 


ral hiſtory, is not: only novel but excellent. I have 
beard, however, ſome of your — 204g gg expreſs 


the difficulty they felt in know 
lours, proper to „„ required; 


2s a well-wiſher to your hs have. but the a | 


ng GOIN Toe ther u AN ARTIST, 


ier BO MAKE Sod Watts, 


- DISSOLYE wor arabic in clear water to the Son- 
bſtence of Tweet oil, and if too thick, reduce it by 
addirig more water, and ſhaking it well 
Keep this in a'phial for uſe. The different colours 


wanted, may be . by the following mixtures 


or ſu 


A DEEP SCARLET —Mixred lead, vermilion, and | 


eumine. 


bp LIGHT” TRANSPARENT n 
* | 


A peep io .-Carmine and firie lake. 


A DEEP PURPLE —Proffian blue and carmine; 
A TRANSPARENT PURPLE .—Logwoed ficeped i in 


vater, and ſhaded with the above. 
A FULL ROSE PX. - Carmine and white flake. 
AN ORANGE"COLOUR.—Red lead und gamboge⸗ 
A DEEP BROWN.—Burnt umber. 


A vaze 


, * . bp * f . . | ” 
x TO THE. erk nne 
4 xt 


Er. 


| 

[ 

- R 

' Trier vouiter;—The beſt red lest only... "Pub 
l 


Horton an. N berries and nene | 


Ai on tes CoLovas ror PAINTING. 
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A Derr n and Pruſſian blue —ſhade 
with the former. 

A LicnT nLUs.—Verditer, or white flake and 
Pruiſiam blue. 

A 1 men- Froffin blue reduced 
do a wah. 
P 

to its thickneſs, will Sire every unt, from 
the lighteſt to the 
A LIGHT GREEN.—S4) p green and verdigris. 
A PEA GREEN.,—V or mixed 
with flake white. ee 4x 
A LIVELY © TRANSPARENT GREEN. —=Yerdigri 
mixed with {ap green. 
- "A DEEP GREEN. — Ganboge mins wath Indigo. 
A FULL GT CONSORT STARS * bite and 
king's yellow. 
| * + & TRANSPARENT BLACK l ey. 
Aru Nack. — Ivory black only. - 
A maren ron SHADING.—Sap green, Idan 
—_ and indigo very thin. - 
A common warre.—White flake only. 

Te make the colours work fredy, mix them with 
a {mall quantity of ſiſh-gall. © Should the paper 
fink, — + panes vlam-wate, 
or — a 
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A. NEW SYMPATHETIC INK. 
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2 new fympathetic ink, of which he gives the fo!» 
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A NEW SYMPATHETIC INK. 4rg 


ing account, It is fo eaſily made, and 


to polleſs ſuch a ſuperiority over the common 6 


that we thank it likely to ſuperſede the uſe of ſome 


of hem les. atone 3 

« Many receipts,“ ſays he, © have already been 
,ubliſhed for making inks, the writings with which 
main inviſible till brought forth by beat. Having 


tried all 1 have been able to meet with, I have 
found ſome require fo much heat, that the whole 


pearance; that in ſome the letters are indiſtinctly 
; and that in others the words are 

ible before the heat is applied. | | 
In the courſe of my experiments on this ſubje&, 

| hit upon à very fimple mixture, which obviates 
theſe inconvemencies; as the writing is perfectly 
m\ifible till heat be applied, and becomes very black, 
wth ſuch a of heat as will not injure the 


2 wn It is allo very durable, may be kept long 
it is f 


The mixture conſiſts o 


THE 


paper is {ſcorched before the letters make their ap- 


ed to the fire, and will retain its 
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” 2k ZEBRA—EQUUS ZEBRA. 
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in nature; but unfortunately one of the moſt uſe. 
No attempts nan to — — it, hare 
ſucceſsfals 
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MEMOIRS or DICK, THE LITTLE PONEY, 
[Contmued from page 3 38.] 


x. RODE TO MARKETS BY THE FARMER—WHO GETS 
DRUNK—SOLD FOR THE USE OF A YOUNG LADY. 


C0 12 6 : 
Some are ignorant enough to imagine that a 
horſe hag no ſenſibility, and he is too frequently 
treated as if this were really the caſe; but mine was 
moſt exquiſite on this critical oecaſion. I did not 
indeed ſo much dread the event; as regret thht I 


was unjuſtly traduced. "Emancipation from ſuch a 


maſter would have been agreeable on any terms: -no 
change could increaſe my diſcomforts; but the lofs 
of reputation, and the imputed fault which I did 
not deſervg, affected me in the moſt poignant man- 
ner. However, I had to conſole myſelf with the 
reflection, that, among the lords of the creation, 
one frequently ſuffers for the fault of another; and 
that the loudeſt tongue, and the moſt depraved 
heart, are generally moſt ſucceſsful in wiping off 
aſperſions from themſelves. Nature had denied me 


the power of pleading my own cauſe, or retortmg . 
on the aggreſſor the injuſtice he had done me; 441 
I verily” believe, had I been capable of ſpeech, E 
deſpiſed the falſe accuſer too much to utter a word 
in my own behalf. A noble ſpirit will not fink to 
altereation with the daſtardly and the niean. Time, 
| truſted, would do away the impreſſions to my diſ- 
credit, which originated from malignity; or that 
the innocence of my future conduct would give it 
the lie. From long obſervation on life, I believe 
this is the beſt mode of defence under unmerited 
aſperſion. Man may think otherwiſe: I bow to 
his ſuperior knowledge, e 
vol. I. 00 | The 


Vith the range of the orchard; and, if I tumbled, 


— 
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The farmer was vaſtly delighted with the acqui- 
fition, He ſaid I was a tight little animal, and 
that I would do to carry him to markets and fairs. 
He led me into his homely, ſtall, gave me ſome 
chaff, and a little muſty hay, which was unſale- 
.able. I tried it, artd found it would ſatisfy nature; 
aud I was convinced by experience, that, amidſt 
the greateſt abundance of the choiceſt food, and the 
aſſiduities of attendance, ſomething more eſſential 
to happineſs may ſtill be deficient. - T have heard 
that mankind, when unfortunate, ſuffer leſs from 
what they are reduced to, than from the reflection 
on what they have loſt. A tranſition from ſplen- 
dour to mediocrity, to them is intolerably gricvous. 
They regard leſs the conſciouſneſs of felicity, than 
the opinion which the world attaches to ſituation; 
and hence half the miſery of the race. But it does 
not become me to moralize, or to impeach their 
judgment; I-only mean to ſhow the difference be- 
tween. the ſentiments of a man and a horſe. 

Ihe honeſt farmer, though not a kind, was a mer- 
. ciful. maſter. Have you fed the poney? was 
generally the firſt queſtion he put to his carter in the 
morning. . Have you fupped up the poney? was 
the laſt he put at night. Sometimes I was indulged 


and from a dappled grey transformed myſelf to a 
dirty brown, I Eldom had any pains taken to clean 
me. When the dirt was dry, it was wafted away 
by the wind; when my feet were covered with 
mire, they were waſhed in the pond, 
The firſt time my new maſter commanded my 
| ſervices, it was to carry him to market at the neareſt 
town, While he was engaged in his traffic, — 
alc STEP \ ” galing 


we have been corrupted 


—— —— 


galing himſelf with ſtrong- beer, I was turned into 
an open ſtable with many others of my ſpecies, who 
came on the fame errand; and being lower than 
any, I could ſcarcely reach the rack in which the 
hay was put for our uſe. Of courfe I came in for 


a very ſmall ſhare of it; and beſides, I was afraid 


of irritating more powerful animals; for whether 


man, or whether perverſe nature is the ſame in the 
rational and irrational orders, as they are generally 
miſcalled, there is an evident propenſity in the ſtrong 
to tyrannize over the weak; and as, among us, 
there are no laws to reſtrain aggreſſion, the longeſt 
tceth,. or the moſt powerful heels, generally extort 


ſubmiſſion. | 
In the unvarying uniformity of a "farmer's life 


* 


there is not much room for deſcription; and my 


hiſtory at this period is, of conſequence, very barren 
of incidents. I had the ſatisfaction to pleaſe from 
the very firſt trial; but I afterwards learned that 
my character had inſpired my maſter with ſome 
degree of dread, and that for three or four market- 


days he returned ſober, which was noticed by his 


family as a miracle. However, being convinced 
of my ſteadineſs, and that I was qualified & to ca 

2 fox,” as it is termed, which I heard inter- 
preted was a drunken man, he began to give a 
looſe to his common failings, and made 52 co- 
pious hbations, that, in the courſe of three or four 
miles, he frequently tumbled, ſometimes over my 


head, ſometimes over my heels, and not unfre- 


quently took a ſidelong poſition in the dirt. On 


theſe occaſions I ſtood ſtock- ſtill, till he remounted; 
md I muſt do him the juſtice to ſay, he never 


0 0 2 blamed 
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by our intercourſe with 
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blamed me for his misfortunes, but, on the con. 
trary, praiſed my mild tractability, till I was almoſt 
vain of, my 1 ormances, and had only to lament 
that I could not diſplay them in an ampler field, 
and on more honour:ble occafiops,. I muſt alloy 
I began to feel it a little degrading to be doomed t 
carry a greater beaſt than — 2 for, among all 
the vices aſcribed to horſes, ebriety never entered 
the catalogue. On the whole, however, he was à 
good maſter; and during the fix months I remained 
in his ſervice, I never felt his ſpur, unleſs it was 
accidentally when be loſt his balance, and kiſſed 
the road. | | 
My fame now began to be blazoned, and Dick 
was talked of, as I underſtood from the oſtlers 
_ when they came to ſaddle me, at every ordinary 
where my maſter dined or got drunk. I began to 
fear. that this favourable report would reach the 
ſquire, and that I ſhould be again preſſed into his 
ſervicez but Fortune was more propitious, and I zc- 
knowledge the benignity of her deerecs. 
Ass the farmer was jogging along op me one Cz} 
to market, we overtook a gentleman with his daugh- 
ter mounted behind him. It ſeems ſhe was dying 
af a conſumption, and was adviſed to take exerciſe 
and air on horſeback. Both admired me as ſoon 23 
they ſet their eyes on me, rough and neglected as 
I. appeared; and the farmer having expatiated on 
my good qualities, the gentleman told him hon. 
. happy be ſhould be to purchaſe me for the ule of 
his daughter, if, on trial, I was found temperate 
and quiet. The farmer did not with to part wu 
me; 3 af regard to the young lady (lor be 
did not want humanity), and the temptation * 
bart ts n 
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the pieces of metal, he conſented to let me go. 
And here let me pauſe a few moments on my tranf- 
fer. Tt was the firſt I had undergone that did not 
give me a preſentiment of ills, which I had not 
n and the event did not fruſtrate my 


* . [To be continued. ] 

a 

N ORIGINAL LETTER ON. THE STUDY OF THE LAW. 
DEAR SIR, | Thurſday, December 21, 1797 

a Tas intimation you gave me ſome time ago, 

= that your ſon intended to purſue a courſe of ſtudy 


„br the purpoſe of qualifying himſelf for the bar, 
ho pave me very fiagular pleaſure. I am not, however, 
fficiently acquainted with him to determine, pofi- 
ah, on the propriety of his choice; but, if I am 
allowed to judge from what I know of this y 
af gentleman's talents, I do not. heſitate to declare, 
h. that, in my . he will be eminently ſucceſſ- 
ng ful in the profeſſion of the law. hy 
On this important occaſion, the firſt inquiry ſhould 
be, what Nature has done for him; for, unleſs ſhe 
i: buys the foundation, the building, however flatter- 
on i to our hopes, will be of very ſhort duration. I 
tink he is much indebted to her; he poſſeſſes a 


qualities of an orator. But, notwithſtanding theſe 
cardinal advantages, ſtill they cannot be of ſervice 


determined reſolution to perſevere. If, like ſome 


\ 


dit or two of paper, the value attached to which 
was ſtill more unaccountable to me than that of 


ſrong mind, and appears gifted with the eſſential 


py — 
ä — — — 


to him, unleſs he commences his ſtudies with a 


O 0 3 ; young | 
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young men of great but lively endowments, he gets 
red with what, he may at firſt conſider a dry uud), 
he will never accompliſh much. I believe that 
many men have, in this inſtance, ceaſed to 
purſue, or Filed 3 in the profeſſion, from an irregular 
courſe of reading ; _ — L ſhall endeavour to 
point out to your ſon a certain way to avoid an 
error which has been attended with ſuch bad con- 
ſequences to others. 

To make the ſtudy of the law entertaining, as 
well as inſtructive to the youthful ſtudent, we mult 
not put into his hands, at firſt, ſuch books as 
Wright's Treatiſe on Tenures, or Coke's Littletm m 
Fee. ſimple, Fee-tail, and Tenant in Tail. You fee 
that this would be an error in the- outſet, becauſe 
diſguſt wou'd ariſe from reading what could not be 
comprehended without introductory ſtudy. This is 
the reaſon why the law has been contdered a dry fludy, 
when, in fact, to a youth of talents, who perſeveres 
ana progreffive courſe of reading, it is, of all 
others, the moſt entertaining. As he goes on, he 
will inveſtigate the origin and E of our juriſ- 

nce, which has been founded on the accu- 
mulated wiſdom of ages; and the mind, expanding 
with the ſubject, will ſoon make him in love with 
What others either could not underſtand, or con- 
ſidered as barren and unintereſti 
- The books recommended to a ode, are claſſed 
in the following order: 

Hume's Hiftory England. 
lere the ſtudent will obſerve the rife, progreſs, 

and declenſion' of the feudal ſyfem, which has been 
interwoven with almoſt every conſtitution in Europe. 


"nat attention ſhould be paid to the Saxon govern- 
4 ment 


af chem will, by that mean, 
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ment that preceded it, and' due conſideration given 
to the reigns of Edward I. Henry VI. VII. and 
VIII. James I. Charles I. and Ti and James TI. 
Blackſtone: but without the notes until the ſecond 
reading HFright's Treatiſe on Tenures— Coke on 
Littleton ;  Fee-ſimple, Fee-tail, &c. -&c.— Cotes 
Inſtitutes, more particularly the firſt and ſecond; 
and Sergeant Hawkins's Compendium Cotes Re. 


2 — Plowden's Commentary — Bacon's Abridgment, 


and Fi Principles of Equity—-Pigoet on Fines —Bur- 
row, Raymond, Saunders, Strange, and Peere Wil- 
liams's Reports — Paley's Maxims— Lord Bacon' s Ele- 
ments of the Common Law. | 
The foundation of all law is in ethics, ind theres 
fore the ſtudent ſhould read 
Xenophon's Memorabilia — Tully's Offices — and 
Moolaſton's Religion of Nature. x 
For the law of nations, read 
 Grotius-—P rff—and Vattel. 
On ſyſtems of poſitive law, read 
Graus admirable work on the Roman Law— 
The Inflitates of Fuftinian—and The Pande&s. A 
The late Aü— lord Mansfield gy recom- 
mends - 
Grannone's Hiftory of Naples: this, he ſaid, was 
one of the moſt inſtructive books ever written. 
This courſe of reading is indiſpenſable; and it 
has been farther recommended to the ſtudent, and 
I think with great propriety, to fit down, for at leaſt 
a year, in the office of an eminent ſpecial pleader, 
he enters into actual e ; but, above 
all, to attend to the courts of juſtice, as the practice 
be! acquired with great 
facility, 


_— 
— 2 — — - 
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1 no leſs entertainment. A common- 
place book is always uſed on this occaſion. 

Your ſon, having married early, will not be ſub- 


jected to thoſe idle ſallies which frequently divert 


the mind of youth from profeſſional ſtudies, and 
launch them into difficulties of the moft ſerious 
tendency. His expenſes may be-inconfiderable, if 
he pleaſes to make them ſo, After the fees are paid 
(which, in my time, amounted to about twelve 

unds *), he may hve at his own houſe, as cham- 
Law are not neceſſary until called to the bar. Books 
he may, at firſt, hire; and after he has attended 
the courts for ſome time, he will find great advan- 
tage in occafionally viſiting, in the courſe of an 
evening, ſome of the Temple coffee-houſes, as he 
will thereby obtain an introduction to the moſt re- 
ſpeQable attornies, who will be likely to employ 
him immediately on his admiſſion. I know ſeveral 


at the bar who. made a point of frequenting theſe 


laces every leiſure evening, and they ſucceeded. 


If I can oblige or ſerve you on this, or any other 


occaſion, pray command my beſt ſervices. 
- O95 A VIE 0192 | - A BRIEND, 
ne fees are about twenty guineas,. at preſent. The time to 


elapſe between the entrance, and admiſſion. to the bar, is five 
years. A bond is fuſt given by two perſons, that the ftudent ſhall 


IF keep twelve terms during that (that is to ſay, dine daily 


with the ſociety, paying the cook 18s. 6d. each term), and cou- 
form to the other rules of the ſociety. The penalty is fifty pounds; 
fifty pounds is alſo paid on admiffion to the bar. The remaining 
expenſe is 132. 64. per annum to the ſociety. Theſe memoranda 


.xefer to the two Temples: the expenſes are ſomewhat greater at 
Lincoln's Inn. N 


—— 
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EPIGRAMMA AD GALLAM. 


Tur ſubſequent beautiful epigram has been 
aſcribed to Bembo; but there is unqueſtionable au- 
thority for giving it to Jerome Amaltheus, the elder 
of three poetic brothers, who flouriſhed in the ſix- 
teenth century, and were cotemporary with Vida, 
Sannazarius, Frucaſtorius, and other eminent men. 
If any of our clafhcal readers will attempt a tranſ- 
lation, it will be acceptable to their humble ſer- 
vants, | | THE EDITORS, 
GALL, tibi totus ſua munera dedicat annus: 
Ver roſeas malas, et labra rubedine pingit: 
Mille oculis ignes radiantibus imprimit eſtas : 
Autumnus duo poma ſinu, duo fragra recondit : 
Quod reliquum eſt, aſpergit hyems candore nivali. 


» 2 


ESSAY ON THE SOCIAL DUTIES, PARTICULARLY! 


THOSE ATTACHED TO SERVANTS AND DEPEND=' 
ANTS, * l 


Bexevorexce and humanity are the certain | 


characteriſties both of a great and a generous mind, 
and while they incite us to promote the felicity of 
others, they convey no ſmall portion 6f happineſs 


to ourſelves; for there is ſomething ſo gratifying to. 


a heart of ſenfbility in the exerciſe of thoſe duties, 
that they may at once be-confidered as a ſtimulus 
and a reward of virtue. . RSS" 

It is impoſſible for a generous mind, even to be- 
hold an animal courting. its regard, or ſhrinking 
appalled from its diſpleafure, without experiencin 

ſame degree of compaſſion or tenderneſs, ſome ſmall. 
© 5g ö | portion 
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portion of that milk of human kindneſs, which 
flows around the heart, and fills the channels with 
its ſoft and 1. ſtream. If creatures which can 
but imperfectly return affection, or prove grateful 
for kindneſs to a very limited degree, have the power 
of producing thoſe ſenſations, how much more 
forcibly m_ they to be excited by the unabating 
attention of our n whom Providence 
has placed in a fituation lower than ourſelves, for 
tde purpoſe of calling forth thoſe latent feeds of 
benevolence implanted by his hand in every human 

| breaſt! Yet, alas! how frequently does it happen, 
that thoſe whom he has bleſt with affluence, and 
endowed with power, inftead of lightening the 
wy yoke of ſervitude and ence, inhu- 
manly increaſe its weight, by rigid mandates, or 
ſevere conſtraints! 

The domeſtic and the regal tyrant only differ 
in the extent of their dominions and the number 
of their ſlaves. The ſame paſſions occaſion the ſame 
miſeries; and the private individual who wanton] 
ſports with the happineſs of thoſe placed benea 
bis power, is no leſs an object of deteſtation and 
abhorrence, than the enſanguined Nero or the in- 
human Tiberius. He that has extinguiſhed all ſen- 
ſations of humanity, and has no ſatisfaction in the 
idea of being loved as a diſtributor of happineſs, 
muſt either derive gratification from the reflection 
that he is capable of exciting terror, or inflicting 
miſery. But, as human life is liable to fo many 
changes, and as man is the moſt dependant being 
in nature, how impohtic is it in him to render 
bimſelf obnoxious to his fellow-creatures, when, 
vy a ſudden revolution of the wheel of fortune, he 
1 | : may 
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may be hurled from that eminence he ſo proudly 
ſilled, and reduced to the neceſſity of receiving pro- 
tection from thoſe who once depended on his foſter- 
ing care.! | 

Seneca (that amiable pattern both for virtue and 
morality)” directs, that we ought not only to con- 
ſider ſervants as our fellow-creatures, but as humble 
friends, whom Providence has placed under our 
protection for the promotion of their intereft, and 
; our own convenience; and tells us, that the only way 
. to inſure their fidelity is to obtain their affection; 
and concludes his excellent treatiſe on the Duties of 
e 


Maſters to Servants,” by inquiring “ why a brave ac- 
tion ſhould not rather dignify the condition of a 
ſervant, than the condition of a ſervant leſſen a brave 

o ation 2? Os. 
An unfortunate and unfayourable opinion of do- 
meſties in general, has lately crept into ſociety, 
greatly to the prejudice of thoſe who are deſtined 
to ſupport their own exiſtence by miniſtering to the 
em of che affluent; and menials are too fre- 
quently loaded with the imputation of fraud, extor- 
tion, and deception, whether deſerved or not. That 
bad maſters and miſtreſſes not unuſually meet with 
fraudulent or unfaithful ſervants, is a circumſtance 
highly probable, becauſe they who have either zeal 
or merit to recommend themſelves, would certainly 
decline entering into engagements with thoſe who 
had the character of belies Kok ; but, that the whole 
claſs of humble dependants ſhould be ſtigmatized 
for the failings of a — individuals, is as unjuſt as 
it is ungenerous; and I do not conceive I can do a 
more effectual ſeryice to that part of the commu- 

uty, of whoſe fidelity I have had repeated proofs, 
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than by felating the ſubſequent Siforical inſtances 
bach uf aden Walen honour 25 ſteady attach. 
ment. Such aneedotes are honourable to human 
nature and may tend to make both maſters and 
Tervants bettet an they are: 
After the martyrdom of the unfortunate Charles 
«the Firſt, 'an immenſe reward was publicly offered 
For apprehending the perſon of his ſon, who, ex. 
hauſted by fatigue; *and'alarmed by fear, ſtopped at 
the caſtle of one pf his adherents, to obtain that 
refreſhment which nature required, to enable him 
to proſecute his journey, and fly from the purſuit 
of his enemies. Eager to proceed, and impaticnt 
of delay, the anxious king followed the butler into 
his own apartment, and was much terrified at ſeeing 
the old man drop on his knee as he preſented the 
wine. Do you know me?“ ſaid the agitated 
monarch. Ves, my liege, replied the man, and 
know how to preſerve my .0wn henour too; for | 
would rather die than betray you.“ 

In the civil wars of Rome, a party of ſoldiers 
went to the houſe of a man of quality who was 
proſeribed, with an intention of fulfilling their com- 
amanders' orders, and depriving the unfortunate no- 
bleman of his life; but a ſervant long tried in fide- 
lity,-perceiving them approach, and ſuſpecting the! 
deſign, inſtantly flew to his lord's apartments, hur- 
xied on the robes of his order, and calmly awaited 
their appearance. The ſoldiers, unſuſpicious of the 
deception, inſtantly made him their priſoner, and 
before the pious fraud could be diſcovered, ſacrifices 
the generous domeſtic's life to their fury and reſent- 
-ment. W 1 
Many fimilar examples of the zeal and affection 
Rense | 6 


Tut ROBIN, 0 


— —_©_©Ww— — 


of domeſtics, might be produced from the records 
of hiſtory; and we wiſh to impreſs on the young of 
either ſex, a mild and complacent manner to thoſe 
beneath them, which will ſeldom fail to elicit at- 
tachment, and prompt ſervices which only love can 
perform. . 


THE ROBIN. | 
Roz, rte bird of heaven! 


+ Tuſtin& rare to thee is given; 
While the timid feather'd race 
_ Fly with dread the human _ 

Thou alone, with courage bold, 
Converſe free with man canſt hold. 
When ſnow's white mantle hides the ground, _ 

And ſtrearus in icy chains are bound; 

Houſe or cot of rich or por 
Opens wide the friendly door; 
Robin enters, welcome gueſt, 
. Joy's in ev'ry face expreſt; 
All to court and feed him throng, 
Bold he hops, and ſings his ſong, 
BiLiLy liſps, on mother's knee, 
« See, mamma, my robin ſee.” - 
Poss herſelf, with placid eye, 2 

Views him ſkip, and paſſes by. 
Splendid hall, nor cot alone, 
Church and temple are thine own; + 

Here thou rangeſt, great and free, 
Think'ſt them built to ſhelter thee. 

In each window plenty dwells; 

_ Flies and ſpiders in their cells, 
Furniſh daily common fare : 
Sunday yields thee dainties rare ; 


o 
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Cake 
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THE ROBIN. . 


| Ne hand 


Cake of 


in pocket broke, 

on pavement ſhook, 
Utting round with dulcet lay, 

Sunday ſeems thy levee- day: 


Wich delight thou view'ſt the crowd, 


Greeting each with accents loud; 

Clerk alone doth deem it wrong, 

Bob ſhould join in hallow'd ſong; 
Though (compar'd with thine) his voice 
Diſcord is, and croaking noiſe. 

Happy bird! by inſtinct led, 


Thus to live amon oft the dead; 


Here to. paſs the "> Das night, 


' Fearing neither ghoſt nor ſprite. 


Guilty fears, that terror bring, 
In thy boſom know no {pring; ; 
Horrors ſuch we only find 
Growing in the ſickly mind. 


Perch'd on Acro's brazen head, 


Thou mak'ſt his tomb thy feather-bed; 
Or, on Beauty's marble breaſt, 


. Sink'ſt to ſoft and downy reſt. 


Spring returning, thou again 
Sprightly iſſu'& to the plain; 


Singing perch'd on ſhrub or tree, 


Look'ft about for fav'rite ſhe; 
Courtſhip finiſh'd, thou and bride 
Seek the-riv'let's murm'ring ſide, 
Hole in moſſy bank to find, 


 Shelter'd, — the ſun and wind; 


Safe within the neſt prepare, 

Built of roots, and wool, and hair, 
Dwelling elegant and good, 

Fit to hold the callow brood. 
Schoolboy ſure you need not dread, 


- Judgments li 1 0 n his head 


n as nu is true), 
he rifle on or you. 


Happy 


Happy bird! thrice ſure, 
Through the ſtorms of life ſecure, 
Man may wiſh, through life to be 
Free and innocent as thee. | 

| r —— 


ro EXTRACT SPOTS OF GREASE FROM BOOKS, 
PRINTS, OR WRITINGS, | 


Spors of greaſe on paper are not only diſagreeable 


to the eye, but frequently injurious to the value of 


books, prints, and writings; and, as accidents of this 
kind muſt frequently happen, the ingenuity of che- 
miſts has been exerciſed. to find out the means of re- 


moving them. M. Deſchamps, jun. of the Philoſo- 
phical Society of Lyons, gives the following ac- 


count of the proceſs, which it appears was attended 
with complete ſucceſs, © | ; 


After having geritly warmed the paper, with, 


whatever fatty or unctuous ſubſtance it may be 
ſtained, extract as much of it as poſſible 10 apply- 
in 


ly- 

ng blotting - paper; then dip a ſmall. bru e 

ntial oil of properly re&tfed ſpirit of turpentine, 
heated almoſt to Vol 

both ſides of the paper, which muſt ſtil; be care- 

fully kept warm. This operation muſt be repeated, 


according to the quantity of greaſe or oil imbibed | 


by the paper. | | 
When the greaſy ſubſtance is wholly removed, 
ſhould the paper have loſt any of its original white- 


nels, dip another bruſh in highly rectified ſpirits of 


wine, and draw it in like manner over the diſco- 
bration, and particularly round its edges. 
If theſe ſimple and eaſy means are ufed with due 
N ; | Ce 82. | Pre- 
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ting, and draw it ſoftly over. 


- 
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precaution, the ſpot will wholly diſappear, the paper 
reſume its original whiteneſs, nor Ein it * 
any alteration as to texture or appearance of the ink, 
whether printed or common. 


THE ORIGIN OF SEVERAL VALUABLE DISCOVERIES, 
MR, EDITOR, 


Na work. ſo completely calculated to improve the 
a L's. inform the mind, and inſiru& the 
yuuth of both ſexes in the uſeful branches of edu- 
cation, I flatter myſelf it will not be thought incon- 
fiſtent with the defign, if I ſend you a ſhort account 
of the means by which ſome of the moſt uſeful diſ- 

coveries have been brought to light. 
| | | | GLASS: | | 

Ir is certain, ſays Pliny, that the moſt valuable 
diſcoveries have found their origin in the moſt tri- 
vial accidents. © As ſome merchants were carry- 
ing nitre, they ſtopt near a river which iſſues from 
ount Carmel, and not happening to find ſtones 
for. the purpoſe of reſting their kettles upon, they 
ſubſtituted in their place ſome pieces of the nitre, 
which the fire gradually diſſolving, mixed with the 
fand, and occationed a tranſparent matter to flow, 
which, in fact, was nothing elſe but glaſs.” 


BARK. 


A Indian, in a delirious fever, having been left 
by his companions- by the fide of a river, for the 
purpoſe of quenching his thirſt, conceiving him 
incurable, drank large and copious draughts of the 
fiream, which, having imbibed the virtues my 

ar 
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| bark from the trees which grew upon its margin, 
d ſoon vanquiſhed the fever, and he returned . 
aſtoniſhed friends perfectly reſtored. 
The ſingularity of the cireumſtance excited their 
ſurpriſe, and waked their ſuperſtition; the indiſpoſed . 
crowged round the holy-fiream;-as they termed it, 
and experienced its healing effects, without being 
able to diſcover the cauſe from which it was derived. 
The ſages of the tribes, however, found out, at» 
length, in what it conſiſted, and diſcloſed the im- 
rtant ſecret, In the year 1649, the Americans 
came acquainted. with the uſe of this excellent 
medicine; and, in 1649, its fame had extended , 
into Spain, Italy, and Rome, through the repre- 
ſentation. of cardinal Lugo, and other jeſuits, Who 
had beheld its furprifing and wonderful effects. 
| TELESCOPES, a en 

Ir is ſaid that the uſe of teleſcopes was firſt dil. - 
covered by one Hanſen, a ſpectacle-niaker, at 
Middleburgh in Holland,” whoſe children, playing 
in the ſhop, caſually placed a eonvex and concave 
glaſs in ſuch a manner, that, by looking through 
them at the weathet-cock, they obſerved it appeared 
much larger and nearer than uſual, and, by their 
expreſſions of ſurpriſe, excited the attentign of their 
father, who ſoon obtained great credit for this uſe: - 
ful diſcovery. e N 


Na COFFEE. Dans”, ' 44d i; 
Arion belonging, o a monaſtery in; that part 
of Arabia where this berry. grows in the greateſt 
abundance, having obſerved” that che goats which 
ate it, beeane extremely briſk and alert, reſolved to 
try the experiment upon his monks, of whom he 
coutinually complained for their lethargic propen- 
v0 5 3 | tities 
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 fities, .. The experiment paved ſucceſsful; and i 
"if ſaid that it is owing to this: circumſtance, that 
the uſe of this Arabian berry became univerſal. 


1 STEERING SHIPS, 4A 

ems in his — tells us that de mak 
art of ſteering was diſcover a man of the name to K 
of Typhis, who took his hints 20 making both the appe 
rudder and helm, from ſeeing a kite, in Ara guide enal 
ner mo body by her tail. Vigo 
THE PURPLE-DYE.. bad 

Tun derpte-aye was found out at Tyre, by the * J 
 fimple circumſtance of a dog ſeizing the fiſh con- k 
_- chilis or purpura, by which his h — were obſerved * 
to be tinged with that beautiful co our. . 
rug PENDULUM... o 
IT is ſaid, that Galileo accidentally fixing his F 

es on the waving to and fro of a lamp ſuſpended cro 
2. the roof of a lofty building, had the firſt 1dea vici 


of a n TO? to his mind. 
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- [Concluded from page 313 *. 

enar. IV. or AIR AND CLEANLINESS—OF F00D ne 
AND DRINK. me 
V tin 
9.1. HAT I = ne 
i which we live and reathe?: . - 2 
S wean ar Sbevey © brief knor- * 
ledge of ſome of the leading principles of health, to have extended di 

t farther, would have been encroaching on the province of phy- 


fic z hat r * . 
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A. It ought, as far as eireumſtances and ſitu- 
ation will permit, to be freſh, clear, and dry. 

9. 2. Why ought it to beſo? 

A. Becauſe ſuch an air tends to refreſh us, and to 
make us healthy, compoſed, and ſerene: it aſſiſts 
to keep up an even flow of animal ſpirits, excites 
appetite, improves. health, induces balmy ſleep, and 
enables us to perform the functions of life with 
8 and alacrity. 


. What are the conſequences of living in 
bad, oul, or damp air? 

4. In bad corrupted air, man becomes weak, 
unhealthy and irritable, licileſs and ſtupid; and it 
is often the primary cauſe of fevers, and other Gan 
gerous maladies. 

5 4. 9 what means is air corrupted? 

mall _ ill-ventilated apartments, b 
antes cities > BY ſmoke, by ſtrong ſmells, by the 

e 


vicinity of mor s, RY bring, and mineral 
exhalations. 


O. 5. In what manner _ the bite of 


large towns, and thoſe who are much confined to 
their rooms, meliorate the air? 


4. By frequently opening their doors and win- 


dows, by conſtant ventilators, by extreme cleanli- 


— and by avoiding me noxious rn of hav - 


- — — 


ting attention to the health, of young tt and of the criminal 
negle& in this teſpett, which may juftly be charged on the con- 


duttors of ſome public ſehobls of great repute, that we mean to 
avail ourſelves of the affiftance of our medical friends, in furniſhing 


occaſional eſſays on the art of preventing diſeaſes, and of obviating 


conſtitutional detefts,, The mens ſuna in corpore ſuno is the compen- 


dium of, human happineſs; and whoever puts any other advan- 


tages in competition with 8 is weighing ON Pg 
1 „. "4. 3 IR 4! $36 D 
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ing chimney- boards, whieh, in 25 or ſitting. 
r, but prevent 


rooms, not only confine vitiated al 
the admiſſion of nd 

-D. 6. Is not cleanlmeſs in areſs, living, and 
every thing, eſſential to health? 

A. Mott aſſuredly. Uncleanlineſs and bad air 
are inſeparable, and they render mankind loathſome 
to themſelves and others, ſickly and depraved. Be- 
fides, the mind is much affected by cleanlineſs, and 
exerts all its eee. with 1 facility, under the 
impreſſion of external purity. 

2 7. What ought to be done to keep the body 
clean? 

A. It is not ſufficient to waſh the face, hands, 
: and feet frequently: it is alſo: neceſſary, at ſhort 
intervals, to waſh" the ſkin all over the body, and 
w change the body and bed- linen. 

9.8. Why 1 is the ry the 4 clean of ſo 

tim 2 

A. Becauſe half of eee man eats or drinks 
is evacuated' by iration; and if the ſlin is not 
kept clean, the pores are Hopped, and perſpiration 
UG to the manifeſt injury of health. 

O. 9. What kinds of food are moſt: eongenial to 
the nature of man? 

. Bread, les, fruit, mill Gſbg and meat, 
The latter 1s' the moſt nouriſhing; but our meals 
ought always to have 1 large e er of vege- 
tables. 

io. Why ought Bey and vegetables to be 
mixed? 

A. Becauſe it is evident; from the eonſtruction of 
the teeth, the ſtomach, and the bowels, that man 
was not defigned to live on one of them 71 
ving 


. 
min 


la 
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Living upon animal food only, cauſes putrefaction 
of the blood; and vegetables ſingly, do not ſuffi- 
ciently nouriſh or ſtrengthen the body. | 
11. Is fimple food beſt? 29 
Without doubt. The more fimple our viands, 
the more eaſily they are digeſted, and therefore af- 
ford the greater ſhare of nouriſhment. Beſides, if 
we wait for the calls of appetite, and ſeaſon our 
meals with exerciſe, we {hall have no occaſion for 
artificial diſhes and high condiments, _ . $ 

- 9. 12. Ought food to be well maſticated or 
chewed? | 5 | KY 

A. If we ſwallow it whole, or m large pieces, 
we ſave our teeth at the expenſe of our ſtomach, 
and induce a weak, morbid ſtate of the ſyſtem, 

py 13. Is it good to drink much at meals ? 

Buy no means, as it renders our food too fluid, 
and diminiſhes its nutritive effects. | 
9. N ripe fruits and acid ſubſtances whole- 
ome. tte: le ? "asf 

_ 4. If uſed in moderation they certainly are, as 
they tend. to cleanſe and refreſh the body, Chil- 
dren, however, ought to be warned againſt ſwallow- 
ing the kernels of fruits, which ſometimes occaſion 
obſtructions, and conſequent death, _ 

9.15. Are fat meats and butter falubrious ? 

A. No! Fat aliments and butter are difficult of 
digeſtion, generate a great deal of hile, produce 
worms, and therefore are prejudicial to health. 

16. For what purpoſe is it neceſſary that man 
ſhould drink? PLD 

4. To quench his thirſty not to gratify his pa- 

late, or with a view to ſtrengthen his ſtomach, or 
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to derive pa ee 2 it; for all ſuch notions 
are abſurd, and contrary to nature. 
217. What kind of beverage therefore is mot 
proper ? 

Fo Pure water, without taſte, ſmell, or colour, 

This thin _ and clears the blood, keeps the 
ſtomach, head, and. nerves in order, and 
makes man cheerful, tranquil, and ſerene. 

©, 18. Is water alone adapted to all conſtitu. 
tions ? | 
A. Nol but where they are not injured by pre- 
vious irregularity or natural defects, it might be 
uſed with the belt effects much mote Fe ay than 
it is, provided proper care were taken to filter ar 
parity it, when impregnated with extraneous ſub. 
ſtances. | 

Is beer a wholeſome beverage? 
iP When l ght and well brewed, it is not inj 
rious to the health of grown-up perſons, u n 
when taken in too copious draughts, 
2, 20. Are warm drinks, ſuch as tea and coffee, 
wWholeſome? 

A. By no means. * Ds weaken the flamach and 
body, they neither cleanſe the bowels nor purify the 
blood, and have nothing to Gree, them but 
cuſiom 11 prejudice. N 

L. 21. Is not milk to drink }. 
_—_— Milk in its natural ſtate is too heavy for many 
foniacksj ; bat whey and butter-milk- are excellent 
heverages, and: ſcarcely ever diſagree ich the moſ 
weak and valetudinary. 

8 Is wine ſalubrious? 

Wine taken as a medical potion comforts the 


605 and ſtrengthens the weak, but it affords 5 
rea 


0 » 
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2 — or ene to ad healthy ; on the 
ontrary, it impairs the intellects, and leſſens the 
ſelf- enſoyment of man. 

9. 23. May children drink aſa? 
A. Not unleſs medicinally; for it impedes their 


owth, obſcures their reaſon, and lays the found- 
on of future wretchedneſs. 


9, 24. What is to be obſerved of punch and 
fyirituous liquors ? 

A. That they are to the laſt degree i injurious to 
he health, fortune, and fame of whoever uſes them ; 
and that, when the welfare of the people is an ob- 
ject, they ought to be proſcribed. More fall mar- 


yrs to their . than to the peſtilence 5 the 
word, 


— 
REVIEW. 
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SCHOOL' AND "JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


TRICTURES' ON THE MODERN: SYSTEM OF FxMALE 
EpvcaTIoNn, &c. By Hannah More, ane 
from page 393 * | 


O ſelect from be of Aigen excellence, in | 
vhieh the ſubjects riſe out of each other with beau- + 
iful gr" and maintain a ſyſtematic order, is 
ertainſy not an eaſy taſk, and may poſſibly expoſe 
e taſte, or peculiar ſentiments of the writer, ta 
nputations: from prejudice or malevolence, 

ous, however, of an earneſt wiſh ta co- operate 
nth the amiable author of this very valuable pub- 
ton; which we are happy to ſee ſo ſoon — 


3 aal and ſtrengthens the weak, but it affords no 
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to derive nouriſhment from it; for all ſuch notions 


are abſurd, and contrary to nature. 
17. What kind of beverage therefore is moſt 


proper ? 


A. Pure water, without taſte, ſmell, or colour. 


This Wings and clears the blood, keeps the 
ſtomach, bowels, head, and. nerves in order, and 
makes man cheerful, tranquil, and ſerene. 

©, 18. Is water ache adapted to all conſtitu- 
tions? 
A. No! but where they are not injured by pre- 
vious irregularity or natural defects, it might be 
uſed with the belt effects much more W than 
it is, provided proper care were taken to filter or 


purity it, when impregnated with extraneous ſub- 


ſtances. 

Is beer a wholeſome beverage? 
7 When light and well brewed, it is not in 
rious to the health of grown-up perſons, u nn 
when taken in too copious draughts, _ 
2D. 20. Are warm drinks, ſuch as tea and coffee, 
- wholeſome? ./-. 

A. By no means. „ They weaken the ſtomach and 
body, they neither cleanſe the bowels nor purify the 
blood, and have nothing to — them but 
cuſtom ny prejudice. N 
2. 21. Is not milk to drink ? 

- os: Milk in its natural ſtate is too heavy for many 
ſtomachs; ; bat whey and butter-milk are excellent 
beverages, and ſcarcely ever * with the molt 
weak and valetudinary. ? 

5 Is wine ſalubrious? _ 

Wine taken as a medical potion comforts the 


real 
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1. firength or We to 8. healthy; on the 
contrary, it impairs the intellects, and leſſens the 
ſelf-enſoyment of man. 
9. 23. May children drink wine ? 
4. Not unleſs medicinally; for it impedes their 
growth, obſcures their reaſon, and lays the found- 
ao of future wretchedneſs. 
O. 24. What is to be obſerved of punch and 
firituous hquors? © 
A. That they are to the laſt degree i injurious to 
the health, fortune, and fame of whoever uſes them ; 
and that, when the welfare of the people is an ob- 
ject, they ought to be proſcribed. More fall mar- 
ford. their . than to the peſtilence * the 
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SCHOOL AND JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


$TRICTURES/ ON THE MODERN Sad rms. OF FzMALE 
Envcatrov, &c. By Hanuah More, Oy. 


from page 393- ) 


To ſele& from Soi 'of Auger eller in | 
which the ſubjects riſe out of each other with beau- + 
ful regularity, and maintain a ſyſtematic order, is 
certainly not an eaſy taſk,” and may poſſibly expoſe 
the taſte, or peculiar ſentiments of the writer, ta 
imputations from prejudice or malevolence, 

(cious, however, of an earneſt. wiſh ta. cg-operate 
wth the amiable author of this very valuable-pub- 
cation, which we are happy to ſee ſo ſoon „ 


. REVIEW or 


ſo popular, and ſo generally cireulated we ſhall | 
| delore-our N 8 


our juvenile readers two or three more ex. 

tracts, if not the beſt, at leaſt ſuch as may be moſt 
"eaſily detached from the connected chain of reaſon. 
ing which runs through the whole. 

- The following ſentiments, © on the practical uſes 
of female knowledge, are beautifully juſt : 
be chief end to be propoſed in cultivating the un. 
derſtandings of women, is to qualify them for the practi. 
cal purpoſes of life. Their knowledge is not often like 
the learning of men, to be reproduced in ſome literary 
compoſition, nor ever in any learned profeſſion; but it i; 
to come out in conduct. A lady ſtudies, not that ſhe 
may qualify herſelf- to become an orator or a pleader; 
not that ſhe may learn to debate, but to act. She is to 
read the beſt books, not ſo much to enable her to talk of 
them, as to bring the improvement ſhe derives from them 
to the rectiſication of her principles, and the formation 
of her habits. The great uſes of ſtudy are to enable her 
to regulate her own mind, and to be uſeful to others. 

« To woman, therefore, whatever be her rank, I would 
recommend a predominance of thoſe more ſober ſtudies, 
which, not having diſplay for their obje&t, may make 
Ker wife without vanity, happy without witneſſes, and 
content without panegyriſts; the exerciſe of which will 
not bring celebrity, but improve uſefulneſs. She ſhould 
purſue every kind of ſtudy which will teach her to elicit 
wutb; which will lead ber to de intent upon realities; 
will give precifon to her ideas; will make an exact mind; 
every ſtudy, which, inſtead of ſtimulating her ſenſibility, 
. will chaſtile it, which will give her definite notions; will 
_ the imagination under dominion ; will lead her to 
think, to compare, to combine, to methodize; which will 
confer ſuch a power of diſcrimination, that her judgment 
ſhall learn to rejeRt*what is dazzling, if it be not ſolid; 
to prefer,” not what is ſtriking, or bright, or neu, 
what is juſt. Every kind of knowledge ory 


. 
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| rather fitted for home confumption than foreign export- 
ation, is peculiarly adapted to women. 


« Tt is becauſe the ſuperficial mode of their education 
furniſhes them with a falſe and low ſtandard of intellec- 
tual excellence, that women have ſometimes become ridi- 
culous by the unfounded pretenſions of literary vanity : 
for it is not the really learned but the ſmatterers, who 
have generally brought their-ſex into diſcredit, by an ab- 
ſurd affectation, which has ſet them on 1 the 
duties of ordinary life. There have not indeed been 
wanting (but the character is not now common) precieuſes 
ridicules, who, aſſuming a ſuperiority to the ſober cares 
which occupy their ſex, claim a lofty and ſupercilious 
exemption from the dull and plodding drudgeries | 

- © Of this dim ſpeck call'd earth!” _ 

who have affected to eſtabliſh an unnatural ſeparation be- 
tween talents and uſefulneſs, inſtead of bearing in mind 
that talents are the great appointed inſtruments of uſeful- 
neſs; who act as if knowledge were to confer on woman 
a kind of fantaſtic ſovereignty, which ſhould exonerate 
her from female duties; whereas it is only meant the more 
eminently to qualify her for the performance of them. 
For a woman of real ſenſe will never forget, that, while 
the greater part of her appropriate duties are ſuch as the 
moſt moderately gifted may fulfil with credit (for Provi- 
dence never makes that to be very difficult, which is gene- 
rally neceſſary), yet the-moſt highly endowed are equall 
bound to perform them; and the humbleſt of thefe of- 
fices, | on Chriſtian principles, arewholeſome 
for the minds even of the moſt enlightened, and tend to 
the caſting dawn of thoſe high imaginatiops which women 
of genius are too much tempted to-indulge.” © 


In Miſs More's comparative view of the ſexes, | 


and their appropriate duties and ſpheres of action, 
we find a juſtneſs of thinking, and a liberality of 
lentiment, that challenge our warmeſt apptobation. 
The female champions for theè doctrine of 7 910 
vol. 1. HET ; wi 
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will be confounded at her ſenſible renunciation of 
their nghts's . 95 

„They little underſtand the true intereſts of woran 
who would lift her from the important duties of her al. 
lotted ſtation, to fill with fantaſtic dignity a loftier but 
leſs appropriate niche. Nor do they underſtand her true 
happineſs, who ſeek to annihilate diſtinctions from which 


ſhe derives advantages, and to attempt innovations which 


would depreciate her real value. Each ſex has its proper 
excellencies, which would be loſt were they melted down 
into the common character by the fuſion of the new phi. 
loſophy. Why ſhould we do away diſtinctions which 
increaſe the mutual benefits, and enhance the ſatisfaction; 
of life? Whence, but by carefully preſerving the ori- 
82 marks of difference ſtamped by the hand of the 
reator, would be derived the ſuperior advantage of 
mixed ſociety? Have men no need to have their rough 
angles filed off, and their harſhnefſes and aſperities 
ſmoothed and poliſhed by aſſimilating with beings of 
more ſoftneſs and refinement? Are the ideas of women 
naturally ſo very judicious, are their principles ſo iwvincitly 
firm, are their views ſo perfedly correct, are their judg- 
ments ſo completely exact, that there is occaſion for no 
additional weight, no ſuperadded ftrength, no increaſed 
clearneſs, none of that enlargement of mind, none of 
that additional invigoration which may be derived from 
the aids of the ſtronger ſex? What identity could advan- 
tageouſly ſuperſede an . e Nn and an inte- 
reſting variety of character? Is it not then more wiſe, 
as well as more honourable, to move contentedly in the 
plain path which Providence has obvioufly marked out 
to the ſex, and in which cuſtoni has for the moſt part 
rationally. confirmed them, rather than to ſtray awk- 
wardly, unbecomingly, and unſucceſsfully, in a forbid- 
den road? to be the lawful poſſeſſors of a leſſer domeſtic ter. 
ritory, rather than the turbulent uſurpers of a wider foreign 
empire? to be originals, rather than bad imitators! 
to be the beſt thing of one's own kind, rather than a 
on os a © 2 1 Inferidt 
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inferior thing, even if it were of an higher kind? to be 
excellent women rather than indifferent men?“ f 

The laſt chapter, „on the duty and efficacy of, 
prayer,” ſhows a heart deeply impreſſed with reli- 
gion, and intimately acquainted with its effects on 
the female character. An awful ſenſe of religion is 
indifpenſably neceſſary to regulate the conduct of 
men; but, if women emancipate themſelves from 
its dictates, what is to be expected but infamy and 
ruin? The concluſion evinces a rational and fervent 
piety, and an anxious regard for the beſt intereſts 
of thoſe whom the has ſtudied to inſtruct. 

In cloſing this little work,“ ſays ſhe, . with the ſub- 
jet of interceſſory prayer, may the author be allowed to 
avail herſelf of the feeling it ſuggeſts to her breaſt® And 
while ſhe earneſtly implores that Being who can make 
the meaneſt of his creatures inſtrumental to his glory, 
to. bleſs this humble attempt to thoſe for whom it was 
written, may ſhe, without preſumption, entreat that this 
work of Chriſtian charity may. be reciprocal, and that 
thoſe who honour theſe pages with a peruſal, may put 
up a petition for her, that, in the great day to which we 
are all haſtening,.ſhe may not be found to have hy 
critically ſuggeſted to others what the herſelf did not be- 
lieve, or to have recommended what ſhe did not deſire to 
practiſe? In that awful day of everlaſting deciſion, ma 
both the reader and the writer be pardoned and n 
not through any works of righteouſneſs which they have 


done,“ but through the merits of the EAT 1NTER- 
esso.“ | 


Anuw CoMmMoNn-PLACE Book: being an Improvement 
on that recommended by Mr. Locke; properly ruled 
throughout, with a complete Skeleton Index, and ample 
Directions for its Uſe; equally adapted to the Man of 
Letters and the Man of Obſervation, the Traveller and 
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the Student, and forming an uſeful and agreeable Con. 
panion on the Road, and in the Cloſet. Ato. and 8vo. 
- Walker. 1799. | 


\ Tas advantage and utility of a common-place 


book are ſelf-evident; and it might have been ſup. 
pong that the authority and recommendation of 
Mr. Locke would have brought it into genera] 
uſe; yet, though ſome men of ſuperior diſcernment 
have employed this auxiliary to memory and im- 
provement, it has never been generally introduced 
into the ſchool, the univerſity, or the ſtudy, or 
made the companion of the traveller, or the man 
of buſineſs. 

From an attentive peruſal of the plan now ſub- 
mitted to the public, and an, impartial compariſon 
of it with that which has uſually been adopted, we 
think we ſee the reaſon of the negle& which we 
have juſt noticed. It cannot be denied, that there 
were various inconveniencies attending the uſe of a 
common- place book, modelled exactly on the ideas 
of Locke, and hence the indifference about making 
it the companion of our ſtudies, or our amuſements, 
In this publication, however, they are judiciouſly 
obviated; and an entry of what we are unwilling to 
truſt ſolely to memory, may be made with ſuch 
facility, and yet methodical arrangement, that we 
warmly recommend the ſcheme to every perſon 
who wiſhes to profit by what he reads, or to fix the 
impreſſion of what he ſees. No ſtudent, whether 
at the ſchool or the univerſity, ſhould be without 3 
book of this kind; and in almoſt every ſphere of 
life, and in every trade or profeſſion, great pleaſure 
or advantage may be cheaply gained from ſuch 3 
record, which can at all times be referred to, for 


our own ſatisfaction, or the entertainment of my 
; H 
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Tus DisCoVERY OF , 4 AFG for the Uſe of Chil- 
dren and young Perſons. Tranſlated from the German 
of J. H. Campe, Author of the New Robiuſon Cruſoe, 
12mo, 282 pages. Johnſon. 1799. . 

Tux diſcovery of America was one of the greateſt 
events, and has been attended with the moſt im- 
portant conſequences, the world ever ſaw. It is not 
therefore extraordinary, "that every thing relative 
to the life and actions of Columbus, the grand agent 
in ſuch. an undertaking, ſhould be recorded with 
minuteneſs, and read with avidity. 

From the voyages of that illuſtrious e 
which have — publiſhed in a variety of forms, 
but in none more conveniently than by Mavor “ 
every circumſtance may be drawn which is noticed 
in the volume before us; but Campe, whole abi- 
lities are Well known, by throwing. the principal 
events, attending. the diſcovery, 2 the hiſtory of 
the, prominent characters wha accompanied or fol- 
lowed Columbus, into a dialogue between a father 


and his children, has rendered the whole more im- 


preſſive and conveyed many moral truths and ſen- 


ment. A love of mankind, a deteſtation of cruelty 
and "injuſtice, is conſpicuous in every 7 
mg 3 and hiſtorical knowledge may 
9 While the heart cannot fail 5 bet- 
tered -by the peraſal-of the work. « 
Take the following as a ſpecimen of the ayle and 
manner, and as a GLEN of the Juſtice of our 


praiſe: 


” 


Ko W =: of Voyages and. Traxcls, in 29 yolumes. 
79 a 
QQ3 > os Fazher, 


ſible Obſervations through the medium of amuſe- 


40 m BEYIEW., or | 
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« Father. Ojeda was accompanied by a certain noble. 
man, or, as others ſay, a Spaniſh 2 called Ame. 
ricus Veſputius. 1 b 
' &' Children. Ho! ho! | 
_ ©. Father,” This en ſoon made himſelf of ſo much 
conſequence with his companions, that in a ſhort time 
luis orders were more attended to than thoſe of Ojeda 
nimſelf. He kept however cloſe. to Columbus's track, 
and at length arrived in ſafety upon the coaſt of Pari, 
went on ſhore: there ſeveral times, trafficked a little with 
te natives, then failed farther up, the coaſt, in order to 
nvince himfelf that this was not an ifland ; and when 
be had proceeded fo far that he could no longer doubt of 
Us being a continent, he immediately ſet fail with flying 
colours for Spain again, where, upon his arrival, he 
talked ſo much about the diſcoveries. he pretended to 
OE made, that people abſolutely forgot that they were 
not, in fact, diſcoveries, but nothing more than confirm. 
95 of what had been already diſcovered by Co- 
umbus. | | 
A truly great man (take notice of this truth, chil. 
dren) is no boaſter. He ſatisfies himſelf with perform- 
Ing good deeds, unconcerned whether the world become 
acquainted with them or nat. Such was the principle 
upon which Columbus had acted. He had depoſited all 
has journals and charts in the hands of his employers for 
their-uſe, It never entered his bead to publiſh them to 
the world, by means of the preſs. Americus, on the 
contrary, was no ſooner returned to Spain, than he took 
aero} his exploits reſounded from one end of Eu- 
rope to the other; and he well underſtood how to drets 
up his account in ſuch à manner, that every one muſt 
conchide that he, and not Columbus, was the diſcoverer 
of the new continent. Few people in Europe knew that 


this was falſe. Thoſe only who had an opportunity of 


reading the manuſcript journals of Columbus, could be 
15 with the real ſtate of the caſe; and all theſe, 


Ac 
Without exception, being his enemies, they took care the 
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error ſhould not be corrected. Thus was the man, to 
whom alone we are indebted for the diſcovery of the new 
world, deprived of the well-earned honour of giving it 
his name. From this time it has been called America, 
from the vain and boaſting Americus Veſputius. 

« Children. Fie! That is very ſtupid indeed. | 
„ Father. Certainly it is; but let us endeavour to profit 
by this perverſe circumſtance. Hence learn how a man 
of merit ought to prepare to meet the injuſtice of his con- 
temporaries. 1 is he wronged; he is always 
envied, and not ſeldom hated; and ſometimes it is 
worthleſs that bear away the rewards due to his virtue. 
Do you therefore wiſh, as T hope you do, to become men 
who ſhall one day perform 2 deed of diſtinguiſhed 
merit; depend not, . I entreat you, upon the univerſal 
applauſe of the world; ſtill leis upon the rewards from the 
-great ones of the earth: on the contrary, fix your atten- 
tion alone on the approbation of an omnipreſent God, as. 
your recompence, who is acquainted with every hidden 
deed, and will one day reward, them openly; for the 
s iod of injuſtice, in the fight of God, ſhall not be b 

n 
m 


duration; ſooner or later ſhall every difficulty 
| e clear, and each. receive according to his works. 
And on this ſubject the inſtance before us may ſerve as 
an example 175 4 tt FOR * 


4 What the better was Americus for the new world. 
being unjuſtly named after him, inſtead of Columbus# - 


27 on that account, honoured the more, or Colum- 
bus the leſs? Do we not, for this very reaſon, deſpiſe 
him the more, and ſet a higher value on the merits of 


Columbus, in proportion as they were depreciated by his 


contemporaries? judge from your own feelings, which 
fituation you would prefer. NNE 

1 Nie. I would a thouſand times rather be Co- 
_—_ | N 


known. ! f HA 8 
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Fatler. Thus you perceive that virtue, although for 
a time it ſhould not meet with its reward, does not, on 
this account, ceaſe to be lovely and defirable.,” > 


A SfoxT GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLI8H LANGUAacs, in 
two Parts: ſimplified to the Capacities of Children. 
With Notes, and a great Variety of entertaining and 

uſeful Exerciſes, upon a Plan entirely new, By ſohn 
Hornſey, Schoolmaſter, Scarborough, Second Edi. 
tion, with large Additions, Newcaſtle, printed for 
the Author; ſold by Bent, London. 12mo, 112 pages, 
18. 6d. bound. 5 


Wx have never ſcen a grammar on a more com- 
prehenſive plan, and better adapted to Engliſh 
{chools, than this. It is neat and perſpicuous in 
arrangement, and pure and ſimple in its principles; 
and though the whole is compriſed within very mo- 
derate limits, there is nothing connected with the 
ſcience of grammar that ſeems to be omitted. In 
the exerciſes we find much miſcellaneous _infornia- 
tion and amuſement, which prove the diligence and 
abilities of Mr. Hornſey, and his laudable endea- 
vours to unite moral with literary inſtruction. This 
little manual, indeed, is in every reſpect entitled to 
unqualified approbation; and the reception it ap- 
rs to have met with does credit to the taſte, the 
judgment, and the candour of its patrons, 
© DESCRIPTION OF THE CELEBRATED FALLS OF 
Sed ent cor MIAGARA 
IAGARA river iſſues from the eaſtern extremity 


— 


of lake Erie, and after a courſe of thirty-ſix miles 
diſcharges itſelf into lake Ontario. Fer the 2 
* % "hs : — ( 
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few miles from lake Erie, the breadth of the river is 


about three hundred yards, and it is deep enough 
for veſſels drawing nine or ten feet-water; but the 


current is ſo extremely rapid and irregular, and the 


channel ſo intricate, on account of the numberleſs 
large rocks in different places, that no other veſſels 
than batteaux ever attempt to paſs along it. As you 
proceed downwards the river widens, no rocks are 
to be ſeen either along the ſhores or in the channel, 
and the waters ghde ſmoothly along, though the 
current continues very ſtrong. The river runs thus 
evenly, and 18 navigable with ſafety for batteaux as 
far as fort Chippeway, which is about three miles 
above the falls; but here the bed of it again be- 
cames rocky, and the waters are violently agitated 
by paſſing down ſucceſſive rapids ; ſo much fo, in- 
deed, that were a boat by any chance to be carried 


but a little way beyond Chippeway, where 33 
i aſhed 


uſually ſtop, nothing could ſave it from being 
to pieces, long before it came to the falls. With 
ſuch aſtoniſhing impetuofity do the waves break on 
the meks in theſe rapids, that the mere fight of 
them from the top of the banks 1s ſufficient to make 
you ſhudder. I muſt in this place, however, ob- 
ſerve, that it is only on each ſide of the river that 
the waters are ſo much troubled; in the middle of 
it, though the current is alſo there uncommonly 
ſwift, yet the breakers are not ſo dangerous but 
boats may paſs down, if dexterouſly managed, 0 
an iſland which divides the river at the very falls. 
The river forces its way amidſt the rocks with 
redoubled impetuofity, as 1t approaches towards the 
falls; at laſt. coming to the brink of the tremendous 
preeipice, it tumbles headlong to the bottom, with- 
"5 ,- 
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of the falls is conſiderably greater than the width 


ſtupendous of theſe is that on the north-weſtern, 


velocity at that fide than 1t does at the other, as 


ariſes that prodigious cloud of miſt which may be 
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out meeting with any interruption from rocks in its 
deſcent. Juſt at the precipice the river takes a con- 
fiderable bend to the right, and the line of the falls, 
inſtead of extending from bank to bank in the 
ſhorteſt direction, runs obliquely acroſs. The width 


of the river, admeaſured ſome way below the pre. 
cipice. The water does not ruſh down the pre- 
cipice in one unbroken ſheet, but is divided b 
Hands into three diſtinct collateral falls. The moſt 


or Britiſh fide of the river, commonly called the 
Great, or Horſeſhoe fall, from its bearing ſome 
reſemblance to the ſhape of a horſeſhoe. The 
height of this is only one hundred and forty-two 
feet, whereas the-others are each one hundred and 
fixty feet high; but to its inferior height it is in- 
debted principally for its grandeur; the precipice, 
and-of courſe the bed of the river above 1t, being 
ſo: much lower at the one fide than at the other, by 
far the greater part of the water of the river finds its 

to the low fide, and ruſhes down with greater 


the rapids above the precipice are ſtrongeſt there. 
It 1s the centre of the Horſeſhoe fall that 


ſeen ſo far off. © The extent of the Horſeſhoe fall 
can only be aſcertained by the eye; the general 
opinion of thoſe who have moſt frequently viewed 
it is, that it is not leſs than fix hundred yards in 
eircumference. The iſland which ſeparates it from 
the next fall is ſuppoſed to be about three hundred 
and fifty yards wide; the ſecond fall is about 2 
enen | | | * 
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vards wide; the next iſland about thirty yards; and 
the third, commonly called the Fort Schloper fall, 
from being ſituated towards the fide of the river on 
which that fort ſtands, 1s judged to admeaſure at 
leaſt as much as the large iſland. The whole ex- 


tent of the precipice, therefore, including the 


iſlands, is, according to this computation, thirteen 
hundred and thirty-five, yards. This is certainly 
not an exaggerated ſtatement, . Some have ſup- 
poſed, that the line. of the falls altogether exceeds 
an Engliſh mile. The quantity of water carried 
down the falls is prodigious. It will be found to 
amount to 670, 255 tons per minute, though cal- 
culated ſimply from the following data, which 
ought to be correct, as coming from an experienced 


commander of one of the king's ſhips on lake Erie, 


well aequainted in every reſpect with that body of 
water; viz. that where lake Erie, towards its eaſt- 
ern extremity, is two miles and a half wide, the 
water is fix 051 deep, and the current runs at the 
rate of two knots in an hour; but Niagara river, 
between this part of lake Erie and the falls, re- 
ceives the waters of ſeveral large creeks ; the quan- 
tity carried down the falls muſt therefore be greater 
than the foregoing computation makes it 9 a if 
we ſay that 672,000 tons of water are precipitated 
down the falls every minute, the quantity will not 
probably be much over- rate. WEID. 
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ODE TO MORNING, 


H AIL, roſeate Morn! boring liglit! 

To thee the ſable queen of Night | 
Reluctant yields her ſway ; _ 

And, as ſhe quits the dappled ſkies, 

On glories, greater glories riſe, 

| o greet Fe dawning day. 

O'er tufted meads gay Flora trips; 

Arabia's ſpices ſcent her lips; 

Fer head with roſe-buds crown'd: 

Mild Zephyr haſtes to ſnatch a kiſs; 

And, fluttering with the tranſient bliſs, 
Wafts fragrance all around. | 
The dew-d daughters of the Morn, 

With . aſh adorn, 
And all the broider'd vales. 
Their voice to thee the linnets raiſe, 
The lark, ſoft triſling in thy praiſe, 
Aurora, riſing, hails! _ 
" Of goth green. has gully Ad © 0 
Of gloff n, f , 
Each 4 £4904 lain ; R 
While blooming flowers, and bloſſom'd trees, 


Soft waving with the vernal breeze, J 

Exult beneath thy reign; + * 
Shall I, with drowſy poppies crown 

By fleep in filken fetters bound, * lu 

r 1 e ee 951, ; 

Ah, no !—Through yon embowering grove, co 

Or winding valley, let me rove, fro 

And own thy cheer ſway ! 


For ſhort-liv'd are thy pleaſing powers; 
Paſs but a few uncertain hours, n 
And we no more ſhall taſte 
Thy dimpled cheek and brow ſerene ; 
--:72, Or cl _ CO | 
And frowns deform thy face. 
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So in life's youthful bloomy prime 0 

We ſport away the fleeting time, 

Regardleſs of our fate; a eh 

Bot, 2 fome unexpected blow, PE 

Our giddy follies we ſhall know, | | 

And mourn them when too late! 


ON THE CHARACTERS AND WRITINGS OP PLATO 
= AND ARISTOTLE, | : 
MR. EDITOR, | * g 
As the moſt trivial actions of great men are ge- 
nerally conſidered intereſting, I flatter myſelf you 
will not be diſpleaſed at receiving the amuſing em- 
e of a leiſure hour; or think that time 
miſpent, which has been extracting from ſome of 
the moſt approved authors, a few obſervations upon 
the different writings of two of the moſt brilliant 
characters that ever illumined the Grecian hemi- 
1 ARISTOTLE. AND, LAT. 4 
Or all men of letters, ſays our hero's hiſtorian, 
who have apptared in the world, perhaps there 
never was one, on whom ſo much praiſe and cen- 
ſure have been laviſhed, as upon Ariſtotle... + 
Could any thing have been more gratifying and 
complimentary than the epiſtle which he received 
from the Macedonian monarch upon the birth of 
an heir to his extenſive d&minions ?— - 
&« I receive from the gods, ſays Philip, „ this 
day, a ſon ; but I thank them not ſo much for the 
favour of his birth, as his having come into the 
world at a time when you can have the care of his 
vor, 4. nn _  , educationy 
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the moſt e 
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education, and that through your counſels he may 
be rendered worthy of being my fon.” h 


Ariſtotle received the rudiments of his education 


under that great ahd aſtoniſhing genius, Plato; but 


the taſte and opinions of the pupil and his maſter 
were ſoon directed into different channels.—** Pla. 


to, ſays one of his biographers, „ was ſimple, 


pode, Frugal, and of auſtere manners; a good 
riend, and a zealous citizen, but a very bad poli- 
tician; a lover indeed of benevolence, and defirous 


of diffuſing it amongſt men; but knowing as little 


of their diſferetit characters as the chimerical Rouſ- 
feau, or Sir Thomas More in his Utopia.“ 
Ariſtotle had nothing of the auſterity of a phi- 


| loſopher : he was open, pleaſant, und eben charm- 
ing in his (converſation ; fiery and violent in his 


mark ive and magnificent in his ' dreſs, 
Jjvined' to'a"talte for profound erudition, that of 
t and refined diflipation ;—his paſ- 
fion for luxury during his youth, led him into ex- 
penſes that he was unable to defray in manhood; 
afid "His taſte for grandeur was the meatis of con- 
ſuming his property. 

The genius of Plato was more poliſhed; that of 
Ariſtotle more väſt and profound. @ Plato has 1 
Ivey and abundant imagination; fertile in inven- 
non; In ideas, expreffion, and in figures ; diſplay- 


ing a thouſand different turns, a thoufand new co- 


Jours, all agreeable'to their ſubject; but, after all 
N is nothing more than a work of imavinativn.— 


_  Aﬀtift6tle was hard and dry in all that he faid; but 


men What he ſaid was complete reaſon, though drily 
etpreffed : his diction, though pure, was femark— 


a Rif; and his obſeurities, natural * 
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both diſguſt and fatigue his readers. Plato is both 
delicate in his thonghts and expreſſions; but Arily 
totle, though more natural, wants that delicacy ; 
his ſtyle is fimple and even, but cloſe, and nervous; 
chat of Plato is grand and elevated, but looſe and dif- 
faſe; Plato always ſays more than he ſhould ſay; Ariſ- 
totle never ſays enough, and leaves the reader always 
to. think more than be lays, The one ſurpriſes the 


mind, and charms. it by a, flowery and ſparkling 


character; the other illuminates, and inſtructs it 
by a juſt and ſolid method: Plato communicates 
— . of 2 by the fecundity. of his owns; 
and Ariſtotle ſomething of judgment and reaſon. 
that impreſſion of good ſenſe which appears in all 
that he writes. —In a word, Plato frequently uy 
thinks to expreſs himſelf well; and Ariſtotle only 
thinks to think juſtly. | n 
I cannot conclude theſe remarks. upon thoſe, two 
great men, without adding a well-known anecdote 
ug mem, | COR £3; 1 Nn 
Though Axiſtotle was for fifteen years one of the 
moſt attentive and ſtudious of Plato's diſciples, ' yet 
$5, that period he openly avowed. a diffimilarity of 
ſentiments, and oppoſed the doctrines. his maſter 
taught, with warmth. of reaſon and ſtrength of ar- 
e Theſe literary diſputes long ſubſiſted : 
e diſciple ridiculed his maſter; and the maſter 


treated the diſciple with contempt. To make his 


An manifeſt, Ariſtotle wiſhed for a regular 
a 


iſputation before an audience where reaſon and 


erudition might prevail; but this ſatisfaction was 


not to be obtained, for Plato was always ſurrounded: 


by his ſcholars, who were warmly intereſted in” 


their maſter's glory. Three of theſe young men 


*x; 


3 were 


„ 


0 CHARACTERS or PLATO AND ARISTOTLE, 

— — _—p———_— 
were taught to rival Ariſtotle, and it became their 

mutual intereſt to depreciate his merits. 

l Unfortunately, one day Plato found himſelf in his 
ſchool without theſe champions for his fame and 
power; and Ariftotle, aware that then was the time 
to begin an attack, burſt upon him with ſubtle ar- 

ments, which the r old man was at that mo- 
ment unable to confute. The conteſt was ſhort; 

* for as Plato's memory had greatly failed him, 
he was incapable of ſupporting his opinion 

with fuch ſentiments as Ariſtotle was able to 

draw from more ancient writers; and he retired 
from the ſcene of action with theſe remarkable 
words : © He has kicked againſt us, as a colt againſt 

its mother.” L 1 

Soon after this humiliating adventure, he re- 

frained from giving public lectures, and Ariftotle 

remained maſter of the field. He quickly raifed a 

ſchool, and devoted all his time and attention to 

render it the moſt famous one in Greece : but the 
three favourite ſcholars of Plato, zealous to aven 
their maſter's cauſe, and anxious to make 3 
for their imprudence in having quitted him, armed 
themſelves againſt the ufurper ; and Xenocrates, the 
moſt ardent of the three, attacked Ariftotle, con- 
founded his logic, and eſtabliſhed Plato in all his 
former rights. W LET OB Gt. 
I am, Sir, your obedient ſervant, | 
+ A REAL ADMIRER OF GREAT CHARACTERS, 
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ESSAY. OR THE WEAKNESS Or INDISCRIMINATE- 
5 „ g. | * CHARITY . ; 1 f 

Grxrkosrry and benevolence may certainly- 
be confidered. as much the charaRteriſtic virtues of 


the preſent age, as valour and bravery were of the 


paſt: but i I venerate feat amiable quali- 
ties, I cannot help ſometimes feeling mortified- at 
beholding that indiſcriminate charity which is 
equally extended to the induſtrious and the idle; 
and lament that thoſe who poſſeſs the power, do not 
adopt ſome method to prevent the genuine feelings 
of true beneyulence from falling a ſacrifice to the 
artful cant of pretended miſery, or the deceptious: 
trick of well fei ſorrow... WS 
What heart that is not dead to the ſentiments of 
humanity cart remain unmoved whilſt the. eye be- 
holds the various objects of diſeaſe and poverty with 


which the ſtreets of the metropolis are erowded? 


or What foreigner, witneiling the ſtate to which. 
they were. reduced, could believe that each might 


claim from charity, an aſylum chat would ſave from 


deſtitution and from want? * 
Ihe ancient Romans, whoſe univerſal 8 WAS: 
the public proſperity, employed officers, called cen- 


 fors, whoſe buſineſs it was to prevent, the ſtreets 


x . rbing the public repoſe. " 


463 WEAKNESS OF INDISCRIMINATE CHARITY, = 
el 
marſhes, and leave them to periſh by a kind of 
death that reſembled their inactive diſpoſitions ; 
and we are not to imagine that it was either inhu- 
manity of diſpoſition or cruelty.of character, that 
prompted the ancients to adopt ſuch a ſevere me- 
thod of puniſhing the idle and inactive; for in 
many inſtances they carried their benevolence to 
greater lengths than is even practiſed in this age 
of fympathy and refinement. 
It was then the duty of the magiſtrates to ſuc- 
cour and protect thoſe whom diſeaſe or misfortune 
had reduced to indigenee, as much as it was their 


buſineſs to prevent the public ſtreets from being in- 


feſted with ſuch objects as at preſent diſgrace the 
police of our metropolis. ta ny I pea 

From the example of Moſes, the ancient legiſla- 
tors were taught to make a juſt diſtinction between 
thoſe who were brought into a ſtate of poverty from 
their own idleneſs and extravagance, and thoſe 
who from  ficknefs or misfortune were reduced to 
that melancholy ſtate: the former were puniſhed 
with the utmoſt rigour, and the latter received 


quire, .. . 


ws According to the laws of Draco, Solon, and 


ſome others, a conviction of wilful poverty was 
puniſhed with the loſs of life; and Plato, more 

amane in his diſpoſition, ordered them all to be 
_  banifhed;- He calls them enemies of the ſtate; 
Aud pronounces as a maxim, that where there are 
| * numbers of mendicants, fatal reyolutions will 

Rappen; for as thoſe people have nothing to loſe, 
they ſeize and plan opportunities for the purpoſe of 


When the Roman emperors, even in the ud 
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every aſſiſtance under their affliftion they could re- 
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tinies of that nation, diſtributed their largeſſes, the 
diſtributors were ordered to except thoſe from re- 
ceiving a ſhare, Whoſe ill conduct had been the 


means of reducing them to miſery, declaring it 


was better the lazy ſhould die with hunger than be 
ſupported in idleneſss. G 


China preſents us with a noble example of able 


magiſtrates and judicious laws. No beggars are 
there ſuffered to be loitering about in idle hittefſneſs 


or indulgent eaſe; but all are occupied, even to the 


blind and lame; and thofe who are incapable of 
labour, are maintained at the public expenſe. 
What is done in one country might ſurely, in ſome 
meaſure, be practicable in another. Then, inſtead 
of that hideous, importunate, idle, licentious 


„as pernicious to the police as to morality, 


we ſhould fee the poverty of the earlier ages, hum- 
ble, modeſt, frugal, robuſt, and laborious: then, 
indeed, the fable of Pluto might be realized; Po- 
verty might be embraced by the god of Riches; 
and if ſhe did not produce the voluptuous offspri 

of Love, ſhe' would become the fertile mother o 


Agriculture, and the ingenious nurſe of the fine 


Arts, and of all kinds of Manufactures. - 
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all his actions. To love, are referable all the plca- 
ſures of the ſenſes; to ambition, all thoſe of the 
ſoul. Theſe two paſſions are in perpetual counter. 
pPoiſe in the ſame ſubject; and While the firſt is 
accumulating on man every kind of co enjoy- 
ment, and inſenſibly ſmking him below the Jeve 
of the beaſts, that Goopd' prom ts him to aim at 
univerſal dominion, and to enge hümſelf up to the 
DET. 19% e197 > | | "IH 
Nature, however, has beſtowed theſe, two paſ- 
ſions on man, as a ſource of happineſs. She pro- 
duces an equal number of each ſex, in order to 
direct the love of every man to a fingle object; and 
in that object ſhe has united all the harmonies which. 
are ſcattered over her moſt beantiful productions. 
There is between man and woman a wonderful ana- 
Jogy of forms, of inclinations, and of taſtes; but 
there is a difference, ſtill greater, of theſe very qua- 
lities. Love, as we ſhall have occafion n 
reſults only from contraſts; and the greater they 
- are, the more powerful is its enefgy. I could cafily 
demonſtrate this, by the evidence of a thouſand 
Ene oin ont 0 ES Gantt, 

Of the two paſſions: which are moving principles 
of the human heart, namely, love 'and ambition, 
the laſt is by far the moſt durable, and the 

moſt dangerous. Ambition is the laſt that dies in 
the aged, and our mode of education puts it pre- 
maturely in motion in the young; lt never riſes 


except at the expenſe of another; give it whatever 


ſpecious name you pleaſe, it 18 ever the ſworn enemy 
ok all virtue. It is the ſource of vices the moſt 
dangerous and deteſtable; of jealouſy, of r, 
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of intolerance, and cruelty *; for every one is dif- 
poſed to gratify it in his own way. Tt is forbidden 
to all men by nature and religion, and to the 
greateſt part of ſubjects by government. 


AMERICA, WHENCE AND HOW PEOPLED.. 


1 vo not mean ta affirm that America was peo- 
oy only from the iſlands of the South Sea; I be- 


e that a paſſage was into it, hkewiſe, by 
© Ads and © Euro 


the north o pe.. Nature always 


ment of the ſame end. But the principal population 
of the new world came from the iſlands of the 
South Sea: this I am able to prove by a multitude 


of monuments ſtill exiſting. 


Certain philoſophers explain the correſpondences 
to be found between the inhabitants of the iſlands 
and thoſe of continents, by ſuppofing iſlands to be 
lands once united to the continent, but now fwal- 
lowed up by the ocean, the ſummit only, and a 
few of the inhabitants upon it, remaining above the 
water. But enough has been already ſaid on other 
occafions to evince that maritime iſlands are not frag- 
ments ſeparated from the continent, and that they 


have mountains, peaks, lakes, hills, proportionable 


to their extent, and directed to the regular winds 
which blow over their ſeas. They have vegetables 


peculiar to themſelves, and which no where elſe 


attain the ſame d 


ee of beauty. Farther, had 
thoſe iſtands formerly 


conſtituted part of our con- 


tinent, we ſhould find in them all thoſe of our qua- 


drupeds which are to be met with in all climates. 
There were no rats or mice in America, and in the 


—Eoir. 


4 


preſents to mankind different means for the attain- 


* This cenſure ought to be reſtrifted to criminal ambition, 
9 | Antilles, 
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1 previous to, the. arriyal of the Europeans, 
if we may believe the teſtimony: of the Spaniſh 
hiſtorian Herrera, and of Father du Tertre. We 
mould likewiſe haye found im them the ox, the 
aſs, the camel, the horſe, though they contained 
none of theſe animals; ; but plenty of our common 
| poultry, ducks, dogs, ſwine; as well as among the 
 aſlanders- of the South Sea, who themſelves. had no 
other of aur domeſtie animals. It is obvious, that 
the firſt anirnals, ſuch as. the horſe and che cow, 
being of a bulk and t to conſiderable, could 
not pottibly, be their utility ever ſo great, croſs the 
ſeas in the ſmall: canoes of the early navigators, 
who, on the other hand, would have been. very 
careful not to tranſport with them _— vermin as 
| Finally, let us revert. to the lun of Na- 
| dure. 1 all the iſlands of the South Sea once 


formed a continent, there muſt have been no ſea, 


then, in the ſpace which they occupy... Now, it is 
indubitably certain, that were you, at this day, to 
take-away from around them, the ocean by which 
they are encompaſſed, and the mgular — which 
blow- over it, you would blaſt them with ſterility. 
The iflands of, tha South Sed forum, between Aſia 
and America, a real bridge of communication, with 
4 few arches alone of which we are acquainted, and 
ef which it would not be difficult ta diſcover the 

reſt, from the othencharmonies of the But 
here I reſtrain * conjectures on this ſubje&. [ 
have ſaid to prove, that the ſame Hand 
which has comarel the earth with plants and ani- 
mals for the ſervice of man, 8 
Ulerent ports of his habitation, _ 

[To ve continued: 
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T has ever been my dody, and it ai is 1 
duty, to warn you' againſt the very approach of 
error and indiſeretion, and to -cultivate and fix in 
your heart principles of moral and religious eon- 
duct, which will make you eftimable and beloved. 
I have had the felicity to ſee that in e 3 
eſſential, a natural goodneſs of heart and ſenſe 
reitiide have taugkt you to anticipate my Wiſhes; 
and I have had the Pale to applaud, rather ther 
to direct or reprove. 

There are, however, ſome puerile arttſeitiits 
of which I know you are fond, and which are not 
generally confidered as attended with the lealt im- 
morality or impropriety, yet in my eſtimation are 
blemiſhes in the heart, if indulged after warning, 
though only inadvertencies before; I thall confine 


my obſervations at "preſent to a purſuit which the 


ſeaſon of the year calls you to practiſe, and in com- 


mon with your companions, I have no doubt - 


cupies many a leiſure hour I mean bird's- neſting. 
[ have frequently witneſſed the tenderneſs of your 
ſenſibility, even when neceſfary pam has been in- 
flicted, and felt my love for _ inereaſed, by your 
marked abhorrence of every ies of cruelty, 
Your kind attention to your A 
other animals placed under your care, or in which 
you have aequired an intereſt, aſſures me you 
not, on reflection, wantonly injure 
thing that bas life. Now, how can bird*s neſt 
de reconciled with this amiable diſpoſition? The 
notes of ſylvan muſic, ſo delightful to the human 
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robbed of their eggs or their young. 


and unworthy of a humane heart. 
O then, ye friends of love, and lovee»taught ſong 


Oft when returning with her loaded bill, 8 
Tb' aftoniſh'd mother finds a vacant neſt, 


9 
* 


quotation from the Poet of Nature, conclude this 


Thomſon, your favourite bard, not ſung, nol 
will a father plead in vain, HS 
© 27008 
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donn BIRD'S-NESTING. 


ear, at this ſweet period of the year, are ſolely ex. 
preſſive of conjugal felicity or parental fondneſqin 
the beautiful claſs of animated nature that uit: 
them. The birds, while performing the office of 
incubation, 2 ſenſiblè of the importance of their 
duties; and, by their care in confctucting their 
neſts, and their ſolicitude in concealing them, ſhow 
their love for poſterity, and the pain it muſt give 
them to be deprived of their enjoyments, by being 
ir Their ſuffer. 
ings are exquiſite, while the higheſt gratification 
that can, be derived from ſuch plunder is mean, 


8 the ſoft tribes ! this barbarous art forbear 
I on your boſom innocence can win 
_ Muſic engage, or piety perſuade. __ 


By the hard hand of unrelenting clowns © - 

: Robb'd; eee the vain proviſion falls, 
Her pinions 4 and, ner fearce. 

_ Can, bear the mourner to the poplar ſhade: _. 

-. Where, all abandon'd to deſpair, ſhe fings . 
Her ſorrows through the night, and on the bough 

© Sole fitting, ſtill atevery dying fall. - - 
Takes up again her lamentable ſtrain *. 

Of winding woe, till, wide around, theayoods 

© Sigh to ker ſong, and with her wail reſound. ? 

. a - _, THOMSON'S SPRING. 

I flatter myſelf I have no occaſion to urge my re- 

commendation any farther; and, with the above 


epifile. ' Though what he has written chiefly relates 
10 the nightingale, it equally applies, as far as diſ- 
treſs is felt, to all the feathered race; and ſurely 
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